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PREFACE. 



Thb present work is an attempt to embody the results of above 
twenty years' experience in teaching Latin, and to develop the 
methods which I have found most useful in actual practice. It will 
be found to differ in several important respects from other manuals 
of the same class. 

The teaching of the Latin Accidence is based upon the Crude Form 
system, which, however, is applied in such a way, that the book may 
be used without inconvenience by those who prefer the old-fashioned 
method. In dealing with the formation of words, I have adopted an 
analytical method, which I feel justified by experience in pronouncing 
far more efficacious, as a means of mental discipline, than a set oi 
synthetic fules. 

In the Second Part of the Exercises I have introduced what, so far as 
I know, has not been attempted before; that is, a systematic develop- 
ment of the formation an^ force of compound and derived words. The 
pupil is trained to analyse and form these for himself, and so acquires 
readiness and confidence in dealing with new and complex words, 
while he gets a clear and vivid idea of their real signification, and of 
the way in which secondary and metaphorical meanings spring out 
of those which are primaiy. Great care has been taken to bring 
together examples which will enable the learner almost involuntarily 
to carry on this analysis for himself. The importance of this process 
for acquiring a sound knowledge of Latin, and the power of trans- 
lating and writing it with accuracy and vigour, cannot be overrated. 
Nor is the benefit confined to Latin. Ignorance of what I have 
here attempted to teach is the fruitful somx^e of the alovex^ «s^^ 





im wbofch the lannaAm of wofds k dolt widi, hai bea 
tiioag^ lev olmcvaly, in all the syntacticad pari of the 
The oooatmetioiiseaapfeyed have been caicfnllj Taned anc 
ID codi a way, that the learner cannot poasbly awad t^ 
carrying oa in his own nnnd an moeaant ptocjcai of 
compariaon. Beginning with the mnplBat jwwitiV ■ent e n flf a^ he ii 
l^adaaUj taa|^ to gnpfUtt with the moat intricafa* and tronbleBaHie 
eoBStmctioiia that I^dm jwiainfi, In the ezanipfes giTcn, I hsvo 
CBdcaTomed to aTOid the aratnlrf made hj many eompilen off Imitim 
exaemm, and notably bj Arnold, of diitracCing the attentiaii aad 
cnomibcsing the mtamarj of the begmmr bj a tm* quantity off 
idiomatic frprtminna^ which he aearedy ever needs to makenseo^ 
and which aie mote eomrcaicDtly jntrodnpfd at a later stage. The 
grand thing is to get the pnncqplcs of Latin eoBstmction thoroi^ily 
Qodcfstood* iHuing the eipmenee of many years I ha^e carefully 
noted the dfl&fTiflies that bfghmers nsoaUy led, and have stiiTcn m 
tiiis work to gire them the means of effiectaal]^ overooming them. 

In the pnacDt woik I hare ifitrodneed r^eated referenoes to a 
mmibsr of the bfsi ^aad most commonly used school grammars^ 
eqpeeiany those by Mr. £qr, Mr. Boby, I>r. Sdmiits, Dr. Smith, 
Mr. Miller, Dr. Kennedy, and the recently poblisbed ** Public School 
Primer.'' This Ust was not available for the eariiest exocises; bat 
this is of small importance, 9B the portions required can readily be 
fonod out without relerenoeu I strong object to the plan of making 
the exercise book sapemde the grammar, by having all the grammar 
rqprinted in it piecemesL The learner should, from the b^innin^ be 
ttoi^ to find his way about the grammar that he is intended to use 
habitually. The plan frequently adopted is a wasteful expenditure of 
space into the bargain. I have, however, been compelled to introduce 
mote wffntactkal exfdaaaiion than my plan would seem to justify, 
became the definitions and statwnfftits given in some of the grammars 
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tliat I had to refer to were very insufficient or imperfect. One very 
great disadvantage of incorporating the grammar in the exercise book 
is, that it is necessary, in order to secure something like system in the 
grammatical part, to follow the ordinary arrangement of the Latin 
grammar. The consequence is, that the constructions brought under 
the notice of the learner do not follow the order which is most con- 
sistent with convenience and common sense. The pupil has to learn 
all about the genitive case, for example, and to familiarize himself 
with the mysteries of interest, rtfert, and perttxesum est, before he is 
taught how to use a relative pronoun or an infinitive mood; and after 
he has gone over some hundreds of sentences, and perhaps worked his 
way through a preliminary manual of the same sort^ it is found neces- 
sary to lay down roles for the simplest uses of the Indicative mood. 

It will be seen that I introduce the study of the Infinitive mood 
before that of the Subjunctive. This greatly simplifies matters^ 
because the use of the latter is largely dependent upon the construction 
of the former in dependent clauses. Especial pains have been 
bestowed upon hypothetical sentences, as to which many granmmrs 
and exercise books (including Arnold's) are full of mistakes. The 
most trustworthy guides are Madvig and Key. Mr. Boby, in his 
admirable Latin Granmiar, also enunciates sound views. 

Another feature of the present work remains to be noticed. The 
several exercises are preceded by examples, of which a translation is 
given at the end of the book. A great number of these examples, as 
well as of the sentences given for practice, have been taken from Caesar, 
and from the speeches and letters of Cicero. It is intended that the 
beginner should learn, not only to translate the Latin into EngUsh, 
but to render the English back again into Latin, before proceeding to 
the Exercises. I have found this method of incalculable value in 
teaching other languages besides Latin. Moreover, it gives the 
opportunity of showing the learner how to grapple with very intricate 
and difficult sentences, which he could not be expected to deal with 
without such assistance. The sentences have been carefully selected 
with this object, and are often of such a length, that considerable 
facility in writing continuous Latin compositions will be attained by 
the mastery of them. 

a P. MASON. 
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ANALYTICAL EXERCISES. 



LESSON I. 

Preliminary Remarks. — First Declension, Present Tense of the 
Indicative Mood, Active Voice, of the First Conjugation, 

1. The principal words in every sentence are the subject and 
the verb, 

2. The subject of a sentence is the word which stands for the 
person or thing that we speak about by means of the verb. It 
is usually either a noun or a pronoun. The subject of a sentence 
must be in the nominative case. Eng. Gram, 345, 349, 350, 461 ; 
S, 231; R, 142, 167; Ken, 99 j M. 52, 53; Sch. 234, 235, 236; 
Ed, 134. 

3. As the subject and the verb in a sentence are spoken of 
the same thing, they must agree with each other in those points 
which they have in common; that is, in number and person. 
Eng. Gram, 378, 9; S. 219; R. 149; Ken, 99; M, 52, 53; 
iSa. 239; Ed,V6A. 

4. The personal pronouns ego, * I,' and nos, * we,* are of the 
First Person. 

The perbonal pronouns tu, * thou,* and vos, * ye or you,* are of 
the Second Person. 

All demonstrative pronouns and all nouns used in speaking of 
a person or thing are of the Third Person. 

5. Whenever a verb is used, it is necessary to ask, 1. Of what 
number is the subject of the sentence; 2. Of what person is it; 
and then the verb must be used in the same number and person 
as the subject of the sentence. Keg 873 ; S. 219 ; Ken. 103 ; 
Ed, 134, 1 ; B, 149; L. p. 63; M. 52, 53. 

6. The different cases of nouns pronouns and adjectives are 
varieties of form, produced by making alterations in the endings 
of the words. These alterations consist of terminations added. \i^ 
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a eertom part wliidi is coTnmoa to mil die caso. and which is 
called the ttem or ervd^ ,^»-ir of the dectinahle w«d, or else 
thej conast of changes made in the stem (h* crude form itselfl 
The terminatioiiS added to a crude form are called suffixes. In 
Hke manner the crnde form of a Terh is that part of the word to 
which suffixes are added to make the different moods, tenses, 
perKHis, &c All changes thus produced are called imJUxioms. 
A crude form is not a complete word ; it is that part <rf a word 
to which suffixes are added, or in which changes are made, to 
form the Tarious inflexions of which the word admits. In the 
following exercises C. F. stands for Crude J-unrnm 

7. First Declension. — Jjeam the declension of Hi, 'wing/ 
(C. F. mid). Key 88; S. 17; ii>Ji. 14; -Bd8; R. 11; Seh. 54; 
M. 12; i. p. 4. 



T^ke the DomiDatiTe ease ringolar in Uiis dedenskn. mnd compare it with the 
crude form. U there any diSerenofc? Is the loigth of the Towd at the end 
the nme? What U done to the erode form to make the genitiTe case singxilar? 
What ia done to make the dadre case? What leu« is ad^ed lo the crade 
Ibrm to make the accaaatlTe case singular? Is any aeparaU ItUer added to 
the crude form to make the aUatiTe CAse singtOarT Is the length of the laat 
Tovr^ the a^ne as in thr crude form? What cases in the singular are like the 
erode form ? What cases are like each other? 

Take eadli ca^e in the plm^ number, and point out what must be done 
to the crule form to pr 4laoe it Do not omit to notice whether the towoI of 
the cmde form is leni^heoed or not. What «-ases in the plural are alike? 

Write out the dedensitm of the nouns iiaitfa. 'sailor/ (C. F. nauii), and pecta» 
•poet/ (C. F poeta). 

li oons of this dedensioii are feminine unless they denote male persosia. 

8. Learn the present tense of the indicative mood, active voice, 
of the verb amo, 'I love,' (C. F. &ma—), or of aro, ^ I plough,' 
(C. F. Ura—y Key 556; 8. 91; JTcn. 46; Ed, 59; jB. 79; 
M. 39; Seh, 138; L. p. 22. 

The stem or crude form of a verb of the first conjugation ends 
in a. 

In this tense, what change is made in the crude form to produce the first 
pemon siitgular? Whnt is done to m «ke t><e second person tdngular? What is 
done to make the third perscn singular? Expla^ the formation of each of the 
persons in the pluraL 

Write out the forms of this tense for all the verbs in the ▼ocabulary of this 
lesson, 

9. In Latin there is no article, so that a Latin noun may he 
translated--l. Without an article, as mtUier, * woman ; ' 2. With 
the indefinite article, as mulierf * a woman ;' 3. With the definite 
article, as mttUer, * the woman.' Key 37. 

10. If the subject of a verb is a personal pronoun, it is not 
expressed in Latin, unless for the sake of emphasis. Thus aras 
means thou ploughest ; arant means tJiey plough. Therefore, if a 
verb has no subject expressed, we must supply one of the first, 
•econd, or third person, singular or plural, according to the person 
•nd nomber of the verb. 
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Examples.* 

11. 1. Nauta ambiilat. 2. Nos ambulamus. 3. Clamat. 4. Poetae 
ambulant. 5. Voa pugnatis. 6. Tu pugnas. 7. Pugnamus. 8. 
Nautae pugnant. 9. Poeta certat. 10. Certamus. 11. Nautae- ambu- 
lant. 12 Pugnatis. 13. Ego certo. 14. Ambulo. 

Notice the two ways in which the Latin present tense may be translated in 
Englibh. See Key 575, 576 ; H. 87 ; R. 79 ; Ken. 54 ; £d. 59. 

Exercise 1. 

12. 1. The poets shout. 2. The sailors fight. 3. We are striving. 
4 Ye are walking. 5. The sailor is shouting. 6. I am walking. 7. 
Ye are lighting. 8. They strive. 9. We shout. 10. Ye are lighting. 
11. He strives. 12. The poet is striving. 13. We are walking. 14. 
The sailor is fighting. 15. The poets are walking. 16. Thou 
strivest. 17. I walk. 18. We are fighting. 19. The sailors shout. 
20. Thou art shouting. 

LESSON II. 

Second Declension, — 'Object of a Transitive Verb. 

13. Learn the declension of domintis, * master,* (C. F. ddmtnd — ) 
or of hamtiSf *hook/ (C^F. hdmif — ). Kei/ 88; S, 19; Ken. 15; 
Hd, 10; JR. 11; i. p. 5; Sch. 57; M, 13. 

What letter is added to the crude form to make the nominative sincrular in 
this declension ? Is the vowel in the last syllable the same a» in the la8t syllable 
of the crtide form ?. Explain how the accusative sin^nlar is made Irom the crude 
form, showing what letter is. added, and what letter is chanjred. Look at the 
quantity of the last vowel in each case, and see if the dative and ablative singular 
are exactly like the crude form or not. How is the dative case made from the 
crude fonu l What oa^e in- the first declension is made fbom. the crude form in 
the same manner? What change is made in the crude form to produce the voca- 
tive case? Is a similar change made iu the first declension? Wh it change must 
be made in the crtide form to produce the nomii^itive and vocative pliiral ? How 
is the genitive plural formed ? (Attend to the length of the vowel, and see whether 
the final vowel of the crude form is lengthened or not.) Is t^e (genitive plural in 
the first deelension made in the same way? How are the dative and ablative 
plural made from the crude form? is the firm^ation in the first decleuidon the 
same ? What letter is added to the crude form to make the accusative plural ? 
What change is made in the final vowel of the crude form? Is this formation 
the same as in the first declension? Which cases in the second declension are 
alike? 

Write out the declension of amicus, * friend/ (C. F. amtco^,) aadeguua, 'horse,' 
(C. P. «quo-^.) 

14. The object of a verb is the word which stands for the object 
of the action or feeling described by the verb. The object of a 
verb in Latin is put in the accusative case. Mig, Ghr, 366 — 370. 
E«y 888, 46; S. 234; K^. 114; R, 169^; Ed, 1?17 ; L, p. 80; 
&A. 248; M:55,4. 



* The English of the examples will be found at the end of the book. It is 
intended that the pupil should learn to translate the Latin examples into 
£nf(lish, and also to translate the EDgllah back a^fain into Latin b^ora ^^ 
ceecDng to do the exerdses. 
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Examples. 

15. 1. Amicus nuntium vocat* 2. Seryus epistolam portat. 3. 
Dominus servum vocat. 4. Equi seryum deleotant. 5. Nontius 
amicos vocat. 6. Insula poetam delectat 7. Epistolae nautam 
delectaut. 8. Servum \oco. 9. Amicum vocat. 10. Amicos voca- 
mus. 11. Serviis dominum vocat. 12. Nautas vocatis. 

Exercise 2. 

IG. 1. The slave praises t the sailor. 2. The sailors praise the 
slave. 3. A horse is carrying the sailor. 4. The island charms tbe 
sailors. 6. The iK)et loves the friend. 6. I am carrying a letter. 
7. The slaves are carrying letters. 8. The horses carry the mes- 
sengers. 9. Ye are carrying letters. 10. Ye love poets. 11. The 
friends call the slaves. 12. Thou art calling the slave. 13. We love 
sailors. 14. We are ploughing the island. 15. Ye are ploughing 
the islands. 16. Thou lovest the slave. 17. Thou art praising the 
sailor. 18. Ye are praising the messengers. 19. The slaves are 
ploughing the plain. 20. A messenger is carrying the letters. 

Exercise 3. 

In tmnslating T^tin sentences, rememb r that the subject: of the sentence must 
be in the ni>ininativo cnse, aud chut it does not always come before the verb. It 
must be found out by its form and not by its position. If no 8ubj» ct is expr^sed 
in Latin, see in what number aud person the verb is used, and put in the English 
personal prououu of thd same number and perbou. 

17. 1. Servi amicos laudaut. 2. Nautam insulse delectant. 3. 
Servus equum laudat. 4. Amici poetam amant. 5. Poeta nuntios 
laudat. 6. Amicus servum vocat. 7. Servi insulam arant. 8. Ego 
poetam laudo. 9. Tu servos laudas. 10. Poetas laudat. 1 1. Nun- 
tios vocatis. 12. Amicum amo. 13. Amicimi laudas. 14. Servos 
vocamus. 

LESSON III. 

Second Declension^ continued. — Present Tense^ Indicative Mood, 

Active f of the Second Conjugation, 

18. Learn the present tense of the indicative mood, active voice 
of the verb doceo, ♦ I teach/ (C. F. dSce—). Key 556 ; Ken. 61 ; 
Ed. 48: S. 92; JR. 79; i. p. 24; Sch. 138; M. 39. 

Point out what is done to the crude form to make each person sing^ar und 
plur.ii. Compare them one by one with the forms of the same tense of the verb 
aro, / plovgh. Are they all made in the same way in both verba? Is doceo made 
from doce in the same way as aro from ara ? 

19. Second declension^ masculine nouns in h'S — andr^ — . Learn 
the declension of pusr^ * boy/ (C. F. pUtrti — ), ttr, * man/ (C. F. 
vtrn—). and lih&r, * book/ (C. F. lib^d—). Key 104, 123; S. 19; 
Ken. 15; JR. 11 j Ed. 10; Sch. 58; M. 13, 2. 

* Observe where the verb is placed in these examples. 

t In these exercises place the verb at the end of the ■entenoe. 
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What is done to the crude form ?n this variety of the second, or o declension, to 
make the noiuinative singular? If liber or magitter* were declined exactly like 
puer, what would the forms of the cases be? In which of them is a vowel 
struck out ? 

20. Besides puer, the following nouns retain the e in all cases 
singular and plural. Socer, gSnSr, armiger, adulter, vesper, 
fiignlfSr. Write out the declension of two of these nouns, and 
that of IKbSr and magister. 

Examples. 

21. 1. Ma^ster pueros laudat. 2. Vir nuntium vocat. 3. Libros 
habeo. 4. Liberos habemus. 5. Servi dominos timent. 6. Servos 
paeri terrent. 7. Magistrum timetis. 8. Liberi magistros timent. 

9. Magistri liberos amant. 19. Puer libnim habet. 11. Pueros hbri 
delectant. 12. Nautae servos habent. 13. Nuntium vides. 14. In- 
sulam tenetis. 15. Equum terret. 

Exercise 4. 

22. 1. We fear the master. 2. We love the masters. 3. The master 
praises the boys. 4. The boys praise the master. 5. The masters 
praise the slave. 6. Ye fear the man. 7. The slave loves the 
children. 8. The boy holds a book. 9. The children have books. 

10. The master frightens the children. 11. Thou seest the island. 
12. The books charm the master. 13. He sees the poet. 14. He 
holds the letter. 15. The boys are shouting. 16. The children are 
walking. 

Exercise 5. 

23. 1. Liberos terres. 2. Libros tenet. 3. Magistrum videmus. 
4. Equum timet. 5. Epistolam habet. 6. Pueri servum vocant. 
7. Nuutius epistolam tenet. 8. Magistri pueros vident. 9. Viri 
equos timent. 10. Liberos laudamus. 11. Viros laudatis. 12. Libri 
poetam delectant. 13. Equos terretis. 14. Libros habetis. 15. 
Nuntios videtis. 16. Liber magistros delect at. 17. Nautas videmus. 
18. Liberi epistolas habent 19. Liberos habemus. 20. Liberi equos 
timent. 

LESSON IV. 

Second JDecI^nsionf Neuter Nouns. Present Tense of the Indicative 
Mood, Active Voice, of the Third Conjugation. 

24. Learn the declension of helium^ * war/ (C. F. helh — ), or 
regnum, 'kingdom/ (C. F. regno — ). Key 89; Ken, 15, h\ Ed, 
10; S. 19, B; J2. 11; i. p. 5; Sch. 57; M. 13, 3. 

In this declension, what letter is added to the crude form to make the nomi- 
native smjfular? What change is a'so ma'c in the tinal vowel of the crude form ? 
Are the genitive and dative singular made in the same way as in masculine 
nouns ot this declension? Which cases are alike in tbe sinf^lar, and which in the 
plural? How is the nominative plural made from the crude form? Which cases 



* Magigter is declined like liber. 
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in the i^intnilar, and which in the plural are made in the same way as in roaseoline 
nounu? Can yuu distinguish the nominative case from tha..aucusative by the 
form ? can you tell from the form of the accusutive singulajy whether a noun of 
the second declension is neuter ? Can you tell thitt from titie nominatiTe case t 

25. Learn the present tense of the indicative mood, active voice, 
of scrJbOf I write/ (C. F. scrib^j-), or r^^o, *I rule or make 
straight,* (C. F, rgg — ), and of acuot *I sharpen, (C. F HcU — ). 
Key 556; Ken. 50; JEd. 62; S, 93; JR. 79; L. p. 26; Sch. 138; 
M. 39. 

Write down the forma in this tense of doeeo and scribo side by side. Strike out 
in each the letters that be ong to the Rtem or crude form. Are the termiiiations 
that are left the same in both verbs ? If not, what difference is there? Can you 
see the reason of this difference t (Look at the final letters of the crude forms.) 
See what the forms would be, if you put the terminations of seribo after the crude 
form of doceo. Can you give the reason why the vowel e is long in dociSf dochnuSf 
and docltUt 

Examples. 

26. 1. Aurum tango. 2. Pueri canunt. 3. Servus captivum dncii 
4. Servum captivus caedit. 5. Captives ducimus. 6. Ego anrum 
habeo, tu argentiim habes. 7. Coelum videt. 8. Puer equum vendit. 
9. Aurum pueros delectat. 10. Bellum timetis. 11. Uoelum vide- 
mus. 12. Magistri scribunt. 13. Bella incolaa terrent. 14. Servos 
vendimus. 15. Servum venditis. 16. Incolae bella i^ent. 

Exercise 6. 

27. 1. "We are writing. 2. The slaves sing. 3. The prisoner is 
singing. 4. The prisoners have gold. 5. Ye see the sky. 6. I am 
writing a letter. 7. The boys write letters. 8. Thou art touching 
the gold. 9. The silver charms the boy. 10. The prisoner sees the 
sky. 11. The slave sells the horses. 12. The masters are walking. 
13. The sailors are singing. 14. The boy strikes the master. 16. Ye 
frighten the slaves. 16. We see the sky. 17. We are writing letters. 
18. Ye are singing. 19. The slaves frighten the boys. 20. I have 
gold. 

Exercise 7. 

28. 1. Poetae canunt. 2. Magistrum timeo. 3. Libros teneo. 
4. Liberos video. 5. Argentum vides. 6. Epistolas tenetis. 7. 
Magister pueros terret. 8. Nuntius epistolam portat. 9. Puer 
equum tangit. 10. Incolae bellum timent. 11. Equum laeditis. 12. 
Epistolam scribunt. 13. Aurum habemus. 14. Poetae hbros scri- 
bunt. 

LESSON V. 

Present Indicative Active of the Fourth ConjtJigation, 

Genitive Case. 

29. Learn the present tense of the indicative mood, active 
voice of aridio, * I hear,* (C. F. audi—-). Key 556 ; Ken, 52 ; Ed. 
63; S. 94; R. 79; L. p. 28; Sch. 138; M. 39. 

What terminations are added to the crude form ovdi — to make the several 
persons of this tense in the singular and plural ? Write down the terminations 
added to the crude form in the same tense of doceo or mofiw>. Are all the termi- 
nations the same in each verb? In which of the four conjugations is —vU added 
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to make the third person plural, and in which is — unt added ? In which conja- 
gations is — mv« added to make the first person plural, and iu which is — tmiw 
added? In which is — tu added to make tne second person plural? In which is 
— itit added ? 

30. Learn the declension of Jllius, * son/ (C. F. Jllio — ). JSjey 
123; Ken, Id, obs. 3 and 4 ; JEd. 11, obs, 3 and 5; S. 19, obs. 2; 
L. p. 5; Sch, 58, note 2; -If. 13. 

31. The genitive case in Latin answers to the possessive case 
in English. It is also equivalent to an objective case preceded 
by the preposition off when of indicates possession, partition, or 
the object of some action or feeling. When thus used, the noun 
in the genitive case is said to depend upon (or to be governed by) 
the noun, adjective or verb with which il. is connected. Key 47, 
920, 922, 924, 926, 927 ; Ken. 11, ii. J28, 129, 133, 137 ; lid. 5, 
51, 52; S. 262, 263, 265, 269; JR. 195, 196, 197; Sch, 272—277; 
M. 54, 3. 

32. The noun in the genitive case commonly (though by no 
means always) precedes the noun on which it depends. 

Examples. 

33. 1. Amicus Publii venit. 2. Nautae filia frumentum vendit. 
3. Frumentum portat nauta. 4. Douum Publii filiam delectat. 5. 
Incolae provinciae fnmientum vendunt. G. Poetae filii veniunt. 7. 
Poetae filiae puerum laudant. 8. Legatus nautae filium pimit. 
9. Magistri lilii epistolam scribunt. 10. Servi domini equos ducunt. 
11. Poetarum libri liberos delectant. 12. Servi filium laedit gladius. 
13. Magistri Hberorum libros habent. 14 Equus magistri liberos 
delectat! 15. Legati servos video. 16. Nautae filios punitis. 17. 
Viri filii servi liberos amant. 18. Viri filios servi amant. 19. Poetae 
filius nautae filiam amat. 20. Epistola legati amicum poetae delectat. 

34. How is the genitive singular to be distinguished from the nominative plural 
in the first and second declension ? In the preceding examples point out those 
in which the notm in the genitive precedes, and those in which it follows, the 
noun en which it depends. Which of the preceding sentences admit of being 
translated in more ways than one ? 

Exercise 8. 

35. 1. The son of Publius has a sword. 2. I love the sons of Publius. 
3. Publius loves the daughter of the lieutenant. 4. The poet*s 
children are writing. 6. The poet's books charm the master. 6. 
The lieutenant devastates the province. 7. The gifts of the boys 
delight the master. 8. The lieutenant's daughter fears war. 9. The 
com of the province delights the lieutenant. 10. The slave's 
daughter calls the messenger. 11. The sons of Publius fear the 
sword. 12. The sword frightens the sons of Publius. 

Exercise 9. 

36. 1. Magistri librum tangitis. 2. Publii filius epistolam scribit. 
3. Filiam servi amo. 4 Legati filius gladium habet. 5. Dona 
Uberos magistri delectant. 6. Poetae fihas amamus. 7. Servos 
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magistri pimitis. 8. Pnblii filiae yenitint. 9. Epistola nnntii lega- 
tnm terret 10. Equos legati vendimas. 11. Equos majgistromm 
vendis. 12. Incolae provinciae veniant. 13. Publii filios filiam 
monet. 14. Legati liberos amatis. 15. Filiae servi veniunt.* 16. 
Liberi le^ti gladium tangant. 17. Gladio3 legatorom tangitis. 18. 
Servi filii equum tangimt* 19. Legatas provinciae frumentum 
vendit. 20. Argentum captivi habent. * 

Eocercise 10. 

[In the following exercise some of the sentences are ambigaons. In 
Bnch cases give both the possible translations.] 

37. 1. £qnos legati vendont. 2. Gladios habemus. 3. Servi 
filios monent. 4. Magistri liberos puniunt. 5. Nuntii filiae poetae 
filios amant. 6. Frumentmn provinciae vendunt. 7. Libros magistri 
liberi tangunt. 8. Magistri Hberorum libros habent. 9. Servi amid 
filiam monent. 10. Captivi filiam laado. 

LESSON VI. 

Passive Voice, Indicative Mood, Present Tense. 

38. Learn the present tense of the indicative mood, passive 
voice, of each of the four conjugations. Key 570 ; Ken. 47, 49, 
51, 53; JEd. 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70; S. 95—98; JR. 80; L. pp. 
32—39. 

Write down the forms of this tense in the four conjugations side by side. What 
termiuatiou is added to the crude term to make the first person singular iu the 
second, third, and fourth conjugations? Is the first persou singular in the first 
coixjugation made from the crude form or stem in exactty the ^ainc way ? In the 
second person siuRular, is the same termination added to the crude form in each 
of the conjugati -ns ? Is the same termination added m the third person s.ngular? 
Show how the three persons of the plural are made from the cru le form iu each 
conjugation. Show in which of the conjugations the formation is the same. 

Wiite down the present indicative passive of porto, * I carry,' (C. F. porta — ), 
video, *I see,' (C. F. vide—), duco, * I lead,' (C. F. dice—), and jpunio, ' I punish,' 
(C. F. jjteni— ). 

39. The passive voice is used when the subject of the sentence 
stands for the object of the action described by the verb. Hence 
those verbs only admit of being used in the passive voice with a 
snbject in the nominative case, which in the active voice govern 
an accusative case. JEng. Gr. 179, 181 ; Key 381, o82 ; Ken. 38, 
162; -fi-rf. 46; S. 23i, obs. 1. 

40. It must be remembered that the verb be is not the sign of 
the passive voice. It is the participle which follows the auxiliary 
he, that shows in English whether the verb used is in the active 
or the passive voice. " I am striking," is of the active voice, 
because striking is an active participle. " I am struck,** or " I 

* This sentence may be translated in two ways. Unless a noun of the second 
declension be neuter the nominative plural cannot be distinguished by its form 
from the geniUve singular. In the firat declension those two cases are always 
•like. ^ 
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am being struck/* is passive, because struck, or being struck is 
passive. 

Examples, 

41. Epistolae scribuntur. 2. Ducor. 3. Equus terretur. 4. Servi 
filiijmniuntur. 5. Magister timetur. 6. Timemini. 7. Terremur. 
8. Libri videntur. 9. Nuntiua punitur. 10. Provincia vastatiir. 
Frumentuin venditor. 

[N.B. — Notice carefully the two ways in which the Latin present 
passive may be translated in English.] 

Exei'ciae 11. 

42. 1. The gift delights the poet's children. 2. The children are 
delighted. 3. The boy touches the horse. 4. The horse is touched. 
5. We love the poet's son. 6. The poet's son is loved. 7. Ye are 
praised. 8. We are loved. 9. They are feared. 10. The master 
sells the horses. 11. The horses are being sold. 12. I hear a shout. 
13. The shout is heard. 14. Te are being led. 15. Books are 
written. 16. Thou art being punished. 17. Ye are selling the corn. 
18. The corn is sold. 19. They are devastating the province. 20. 
The province is being devastated. 21. Ye are touched. 

Exercise 12. 

43. 1. Poetae liberi delectantur. 2. Equi tanguntur. 3. Liberi 
equos tangunt. 4 Ducimur. 6. Punimini. 6. Publii filii ter- 
rentur. 7- Provinciae vastantur. 8. Poetae liberi monentur. 9. 
Epistola scribitur. 10. Equi venduntur. 11. Equus ducitur. 12. 
Magistri timentur. 13. Poetae libros scribunt. 14. Insula vas- 
tatur. 15. Publii filiae canunt. 16. Nuntii delectantur. 17. Legati 
fiiii veniunt. 18. Dona liberos delectant. 19. Poetae liberi delec- 
tantur, 20. Caelum videtur. 

LESSON VIL 

Past Imperfect Tense of" the Indicative Mood^ Active Voice. 

44. Learn the past imperfect tense of the indicative mood, 
active voice of each of the four conjugations. Key 556 ; Ken. 
46, 48, 50, 52 ; S, 91, 92, 93, 94; i2. 79; L, pp. 22—28. 

Write down the forms of this tense in the four conjnprations side by side. In 
each verb draw a line through those letters wliich are found in every person of 
both numbers. These letters make up the tense-form. The remaining letters 
make up the pergonal termiuations. Ai e these personal terminations the same in 
all tbe conjusjations? In each c<injugatiou point out what is added to the crude 
form of the verb to make tbe tense-form. Ia the tense-lorm of this tense made in 
the same way in all the conjugations ? Write down separately the personal ter- 
minations which are added to the tense-form in each conjugation. Write side by 
side with these the tei*mination added to the crude form U> make the three per- 
sons siiigular aud plural ia the present tense of each conjugation. Point out 
which are the same, and which are different. See 8. 105. 

45. The different ways of translating this tense will be found in 
the examples that follow, and in Key 580, 581, 582, *S'. 91, &c. 
See also Ken. and Kd. u. s,, (where, however, the translation b^ 
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means of did is mislettdio?, and in some cases eironeons.) Care 
must be taken to distin^aish Terbs which denote a single or 
momentarr act or erent. snch as ttrike, cut, see, from verlM which 
denore a state, or an action which is continnons, such as have, 
lore, kvid. In verbs of the latter ela;ss the past imperfect tense in 
Latin may nsaallv be translated by the past indefinite in English. 
(See En^, Gr. 20iS.) In verbs of the former class» the past imper- 
fiect in lidtin must be carefuay rendered into the past imperfect in 
English, or translated by means of the phrase vued to. 

46l 1. Incolae insulse bellum ^nebant. 2. Paeri digiti librom 
tan^bant. 3. Pueri Lbnim tan^ebjct. -L Pneri libmm taogebam. 
5. XuQtias leiiati Teniebat. d. Publios gUdiom habebat. 7. Send 
Timm excitobant. 8. Libn>3 liberomni habebatis. 9. Gloria 
poiMiIam delectabat. 10. Maj:i>ter epistolam soribebat. 11. Poetae 
tdii clamabant. 12. Senri le^ti equ>s eaedebant. 13. Incolae 
pivTineiae trumentom vendebant. 14. Liberi magistrum timebant 
I5i Magister liberois terrebat. 

Exercise 13L 

47. 1. They were* pamshing the slaves of the lieutenant. 2. 
The slaves of Lucius were* betraying the prisoners. 3. We were* 
toachins the boy's books. 4. Ye are touching the boy's book& & 
The bov*s books are touched. 6. The daughter of Publius loved the 
son of Lucius. 7. We had a sword. 8. ihe son of Pablius had a 
daughter. 9. The daughter of Lucius used to sing. 10. We were 
conquering the inhabitants of the ]>lain. 1 1. The LDhabitants of the 
itland are conquered. 12. We used to carry on wars. . 13. A war is 
being carried on. 14. The b>>ys used to write letters. 15. The 
sbves feared the master. 16. The master is feared. 17. The 
lieutenant's slaves are punished. IS. The inhabitants of the island 
lure betrayed. 19. The slaves were betraying the inhabitants. 20. 
The letter is being written. 

Fxercisf 14. 

48. 1. Gloria Lucii filiiun excitabat. 2. Gloria Publii Lncinm 
fdcitat. 3. Legatus provinciam vincic. 4. Legatus bellum gerebat. 
^ In^Uum geritur. 6. Xautae certabaot. 7. Servi gladios portabant. 
$. INiguabamus. 9. Frumentum vendebant. 10. Frumentum ven- 
^tur. 11. Frumentum Labebant. 12. Incolae provmciae frumentum 
l^bent. 13. Canitis. 14. Magistrum timebamus. 15. Filium 
n^vtae laudabamus. 16. Amicum poetae laudabant. 17. Publii 
SUam amabam. IS. Pueros monebaa. 19. Amicos Lucii prodebatis. 
:ilX Filius poetae laudatur. 

LESSON \1U. 
Third Declension, — Labial Xouns. — Datire Case. 

49. Learn the declension of trabs^ * beam/ (C. F. trab — ), prin- 

* Miud that tctre puniskinff, teen tomAUg, &c, an not of th« p«k>sive Toic«. 
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ceps, 'chief/ (C. F. prtnc^ — ), hiems, 'winter,' (C. F. hi^ — ). 
Key55,Ken. 18 6., 17 ; 1^.21; J2. 11,25 ^^.j Ed, 14,15; i. p. 6; 
M. 14, II. ; Sch. 60, 29—31. 

N.B. — The letters 6, p^ and m are called lahials. No neuter 
noun has a crude form ending in a labial. 

Write down the terminations added to the crude form in the declension of the 
above nnunu. Is any change made iu the C. F. traJb besides adding the various 
terminations? What change is made in the U. F. princep, besides adding the 
terminations? In which case is the crude form left unaltered? 

50. The dative case in Latin answers commonly to the objective 
case, preceded by to or foTf in English, provided that motion is 
not implied, and that for does not imply instead q/", on behalf of , 
or in consequence of The dative case thus stands for what is 
frequently called the indirect or remoter object of a verb or other 
attributive word, such as an adjective or participle ; that is, it 
denotes the person or thing indirectly affected by the action or 
attribute that is spoken of. Key 49, 955, 964, 973, 974, 975 ; 
Ken, 11, 94, III., 120, 121 ; Ed, 5, 143, 144 ; S, 15, 288—291 5 
R. 178, 179 ; Z. pp. 76, 77. 

Examples. 

51. 1. Praemium puero do. 2. Legatns frumentum incolis 
dabat. 3. Frumentum incolis provinciae vendebamus. 4. Libros 
liberis emebamus. 5. Incolae provinciae frumentum legato vendunt. 

6. Servi nuutios principibus produnt. 7. Publii tilii equos nautae 
vendebant. 8. Equum Publii lilio emo. 9. Legatus frumentum 
incolis servat. 10. Publius gladium filio emit. 

Exercise 15. 

52. 1. The inhabitants of the town were selling com to the 
sailors. 2. We were giving rewards to the poet. 3. The slaves of 
Publius are counting the horses. 4 Winter frightens the sailors. 
5. The sailor feared the winter. 6. Rewards dehght the poet's sons. 

7. Corn is sold to the sailors. 8. Com is preserved for the inhabitants. 

9. The chiefs of the Gauls were giving rewards to the messengers. 

10. Com is bought for the inhabitants of the town. 11. The chiefs 
are betrayed to the inhabitants of the province. 12. Ye were selling 
horses to the sons of the lieutenant. 13. We are giving a reward to 
the boy. 14. Rewards are given to the daughters of Lucius. 15. 
Horses are sold to the chiefs of the Gauls. 

Exercise 16. 

53. 1. Bquus principi venditur. 2. Argentum nautis dabatis. 
3. Praemia pueris dainus. 4 Incolae oppidum muniunt. 5. Fru- 
mentum incolis oppidi venditur. 6. Princeps incohs oppidi proditur. 
7. Dona pueris dantur. 8. Equos principibus vendebatis. 9. 
Argentum poetis datur. 10. Galli nuntios principibus produnt. 11, 
Equus principi emitur. 12. Dona incolis dantur. 13. Legatus pro- 
vinciae incolis dona dabat. 14. Servi Lucii dominum servant. 15. 
Gkillos vincunt. 16. Incolae oppidum muniunt. 17* Bellum gerun.t« 
18. Magister librum puero emit. 
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55. l>»m the deckcsioo of rrx.* " km?* (C- F. rr^ — \ and 
•»Kj-. * net' C. F. ««<•—). i>v 55 ; i«- 17. X, 18 ; -W. 14, 15; 
JS 22 : £. 11 ; Z- p. 6: Sdl. ol, 2 : Jf. 14. II. 

X.B. In the nominatiTe case of these nouns * is sdded to the 
erode form, and then x is written instead of e* and 5^*. 

5ft. Learn the declension of j'^der^ * j'ldge ' (C. F. jmd^ — ), 

S.22; Kern. 17; It. 11. 

Wr-'.t c>a2ir^ i« ia*i* m tbe era"* f>rs: i/" rlis tfcat in deeJimne i*, bestioB 
ncdin^ t:-e ^^^xes? Xotice h:"»- rtiny srllAbLcs tie word iiis, *n-i tlie qoMuxitj 
(A tb-e TCfirel ir. ti* jast 

57. One nse of the ablative case is to express the means or 
inf-trunieDt with which an action is performed. Kef/ 1(M>0; Ken. 
14:^—146; Ed. 147, 130; 5. 311, 312; R, 193; Zl p. 81 ; fifcA. 
290 ; M. 56, 1. 

Example*. 

58. 1. Servnm gjadio vnlnerabat. 2. Servns g!adio Tolnerahatrar. 
3. Oppidnm incolae moro muniebaDt. 4. Oppidnm mnro maniebatnr. 
5. K*;x pacem provinciae reddit. 6. Pax proTinciae reddehatnr. 
7. Principam fiUos reges gladiis occidebant. & Principnm hlii ooci- 
debaiitur. 9. Senms eqoum Toce terrebat. 10. Puellae voce terre- 
Wntur. ] 1. Captivus coelmn ocalis oemit. 12. Leges incolis orbis 
red(leli>antar. 

Exercise 16. 

59. 1. Ye are frightening the horses with [your] voice. 2. The 
hordes were being frightened. 3. Com was being sold to the inhabi- 
tants of the province. 4. Peace was being restored to the citizens. 

* Hjr way of correctinsr a mistake which is made in many granimArs ai d dictianr 
ario, It may be mentioned that rtx (C F reg—) is not connected iu origin witti- 
tlic verb rego (C F reg—). The radical meaning of the verb is not to gotem, bat 
to mote MtraifffU. It in connected with the Greek verb drego. The rtx>t reg — , on 
ttiti oUier h&wi, is connected with the root roj, which we get in the title rx{fdk. 
1 hi* (onnecti'jn between an oi iental and a Lntin root will surprise no one who 
anows anything about the Indo-European fkmily of la^ g nagiui, 
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6. The slaves were being roused. 6. They were restorine the 
prisonef s to the king. 7. The prisoners were being restored to the 
king. 8. We were touching the book with [our] fingers. 9. The 
master entrusts the flock to the slave. 10. The slave warns the boy. 
11. The boy was being warned. 12. The chiefs are killing the sons 
of the king. 13. The sons of the kings were being killed. 14. The 
son of the king is being killed. 15. The chiefs' sons were killing 
the king. 16. The chief is killing the king's son. 17. Peace is 
recommended to the inhabitants of the town. 18. The flock was 
being frightened by the boy's voice. 19. The boy's voice frightens 
the flock. 20. The towns were being fortified with walls. 

Exercise 17. 

60. 1. Principes pacem Gallis suadent. 2. Captivi principibus 
reddebantur. 3. Libri magistro vendebantur. 4. Libri puerorum 
magistris redduntur. 5. Bellum gerebatur. 6. Publii filii punie- 
bantur. 7. Praemia pueris dabantur. 8. Provinciae vastabantur. 
9. Rex provinciam vastabat. 10. Pax civibus suadebatur. 11. 
PaeUae principibus reddebantur. 12. Argentum filiis Publii dabatur. 
13. Servi voce domini terrebantur. 14. Monebamini. 15. Gladio 
terrebare. 16. Vocibus puellarum delectabar. 17. Frumentum 
incoiis vendebatur. 18. Oppidum principibus prodebatur. 

LESSON X. 

Future Tense of the Indicative Mood, Active Voice. Tliird 
Declension, — Dental Nouns. — Prepositions. 

61. Learn the future tense of the indicative mood, active voice, 
of all the four conjugations. Key 556 ; Ken. 46, 48, 50, 52 ; Ed. 
59, 61,H2, 63 J S. 91 92 93, 94; R. 79; Z. pp. 22, &c.; Sch. 
138 ; M. 39. 

In the future of aro (C. P. ara — ) and doceo (doce — ), what terminatiotiH are left 
when the lett rs constituting the crude form of the verb are struck cmt? Is the 
6 in the future scribam. a part of the crude form ot the verb, or of the terminatic»u 
of the future tense? Write out the present tense of rego, and then strike out the 
letters that make up the crude lorm of the verb. Are the termiiiatious that are 
lett fouid in the future tense of aro and doceo f What letter is added to the 
crude forms ara — and doce — before the personal termiuations are added? (iu 
other words, what is the tense-form of the future tense in aro and doceo f) In 
the f^turt s of scHbo and atidio strike out the letters that make up the crude form 
of the verb. Write ddwn the terminations that are left. What letter do you fini 
in eveiy one of these terminations, except that of the fi» st pen>on singular ? This 
letter, when added to the crude form of the verb, makes the tense-form of the 
future tense in the third and fourth cox^jugitions. What are the personal termi- 
nations wtiich are added to the ten>e form of the jta&t imperfect tense in each 
coi^ugati<^)n? Are these personal terminations the same as m the future tense of 
the third and fourth conjugations ? What change is made in the last letter of the 
tense-form in making the first person singular of the future tense of rego and 
audio? \\ rife down wide by side the personal terminations of the present and of 
the futnrn tense in each conjugation. Point out where they aro aUke, uud where 
they diflFer. 

62. Learn the declension of lapis, * stone ' (C. F. lUpid—) ; custos^ 
'guard' (C. F. custUd — ); am«, *ram*(C. F. aritt — ); comes, 
* companion ' (C. F. cStnSt — ) ; and aetas, * age ' (C. F. aetat—\ 
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Key 55; Ken. 17, 18; Ed. 14, \b, S. 23j 22. 25 j X. p. 6; Sch. 
61,4; M. 14.11. 

The letters </ and ( are called dentaU The terminations appended to tlie erode 
form in the above nouns are exactly the same as iu the nouns endiug ^ labials 
and gutturals. 

What becomes of the d or t when « is added to make the nominative 8inf2;alar? 
Compare the declension of comes with that of princeps axid judex. What change <tf 
vowel is there in each, and in what c ises does it occur t Are the words in which 
this chauife occurs monosyllabl&s ? Is the same change made in declining arus.' 
What difference is there in the letter that (trecedes the i f 

Write out the declensions of miUts, 'soldier' (C. F. mtWi — ); 
pedes, * foot-soldier * (C. F. pBdH — ) ; eqti^s, * horse-soldier ' (C. F. 
&quH — ) ; and obses, * hostage * (C.F. c^sBd — ), — ^all like comes. 

63. Prepositions in Latin govern either the accusative or the 
ablative case. Key 830, 831, 832; Ken. 118. 154; JEd. 89, 90, 
92 ; S. 134, 135, 136, 137 ; 22. 202 ; Z. p. 59 ; Sch. 193, 194 ; 
M. 47. 

N.B. — ^The preposition cum must not be used to denote the 
means or instrument with which any thing is done. 

Examples. 

64 1. Galli cum Bomanis bellum gerent. 2. Bellnm cum Gallis 
gerebatur. 3. Puer de muro cadet. 4. Legati milites ex oppido 
ducent. 5. Epistolam ad Publiimi mittam. 6. Legatus obsides a 
Gallis poscet. 7. Miles captivimi gladio occidet. 8. Sine pericolo 
per campum ambulabimus. 9. Magister pueros sine libris docebit. 

10. Miles ciun gladio ambulat. 11. Milites in provinciam mittet. 
12. Custodes captivos intra muros ducent. 

Exercise 18. 

65. 1. The lieutenant is leading the soldiers into the province. 
2. The Romans were carrying on war in the province. 3. The king 
will send the messengers into the town. 4. The boys will fall into 
the ditch. 5! Ye will demand hostages from the Gauls. 6. Ye will 
walk in the meadow without danger. 7. The Komans will carry on 
wars with the Gaids. 8. A stone faUs down from the walL 9. I 
will send the boys into the town. 10. We will come with Publius. 

11. The soldier kills the hostage with a stone. 12. The boy's com- 
panion hurts the soldier's eye with a stone. 

Exercise 19. 

66. 1. Obsides in oppidum sine periculo venient. 2. Obsides 
incolis insulae credemus. 3. Legati Gallorum x>Acem a Romania 
poscent. 4. Pericula beUi timemus. 5. Oppidum in insula cemi- 
mus. 6. Publii vocem audimus. 7. Milites in oppido pugnabant. 
8. Pericula belli timentur. 9. In pace bellum timetis. 10. Belli 
pericula miUtes terrebunt. 11. Milites belli periculis terrentur. 

12. Legatus equites Gallorum ex oppido mittet. 

67. The objective case in English is frequently equivalent to the 
dative in Latin {Eng. Or. 372, 4). When it is so used the prepo- 
sition to or /or may usually be inserted before it to make the sense 
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more complete. Let this be carefully attended to in the following 
exercises. Before translating the English objective by the Latin 
accusative, see if the proper sense is obtained when the noun in the 
objective is turned into the nominative to a passive verb. Thus in 
the sentence, * He gave the boy a book,' the noun hoy must not be 
put in the accusative case, because we cannot, on turning the verb 
into the passive voice, say, *the boy was given (to somebody).' 

Exercise 20. 

68. 1. I will give the boy a letter. 2. We were sending the 
boy to Publius. 3. The prisoner's companion gives the king a letter. 
4. The king gives the prisoner's companion gold. 5. They will give 
the boy a book. 6. They were selling the boys' books. 7. I will 
sell the boys* books to the slave. 8. The king was giving the 
prisoners money. 9. The king counts the prisoner's money. 10. 
They will send the boys to the master. 11. We were giving the 
boys gifts. 12. They give the prisoner money. 13. Ye were giving 
the slaves corn. 14. We are selling the slaves to the king. 15. Ye 
were selling the master a slave. 16. I will seU the master's slave. 
17. We will seU the slaves' com. 18. They sell the king's slaves. 
19. He was selling the king's slaves. 20. He gives the slave's com- 
panion a letter. 

Exercise 21. 

69. 1. Gregem oculis cerno. 2. Principes Gallorum dona ad 
legatnm inittent. 3. Legatus aurum a principibus poscebat. 4. 
Frumentnm ab incolis oppidi poscemus. 6. Obsides principibus 
Gallorum reddimus. 6. Dona ad principes mittemus. 7* Princeps 
sine condtibus ad oppidum veniet. 8. Gloria belli milites delectat. 

9. Obsides regi insulae reddunt. 10. Incolae frumentum militibus 
vendent. 

70. In the following exercise carefully distinguish loi^i denoting 
the instrument (which is to be expressed by the ablative without a 
preposition) from toith denoting association or juxtaposition, and 
equivalent to togetJier with or in company toith (which is to be ex- 
pressed by the preposition cum, followed by the ablative case). 

Exercise 22. 

71. 1. The son of Publius wounds the girl's companion with a 
stone. 2. The Romans will wage war with the Gauls in the pro- 
vince. 3. I was walking with the girl's brother in the town. 4. The 
soldier was killing the slave with a sword. 5. The slave comes 
with Publios to the king. 6. The king will carry on war with the 
Romans. 7. We see the king with [our] eyes. 8. The slave comes 
with the prisoner's companion. 9. I toucn the stone with a finger. 

10. Publius sends the slave with a letter to the king. 11. The boy 
comes with a book to the master. 12. The master strikes the boy 
with a book. 13. The master delights the boys with gifta 14. The 
boy is coming with a companion. 15. The boys are walking with 
the master. 16. Ye will carry on war in the island without glory. 
17. The soldiers will demand gold from the prisoners. 
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LESSON XI. 

Third Declension, — Nouns in S. Future Tense, Indicative 

Mood, Passive Voice. 

72. Learn the declension of mos, * oustom ' (C. F. mos — ), and 
pulvisy *du8t* (C. F. pulvts—). Key 55; Ken: 17, 18; Ed. 14, 
15 ; S, 24, 5 ; J2. 11 ; i. p. 6; Sch. 62, 15, 21 ; M: 14, IL 

Which cases of these nouns are the same as the crude form ? In which cases 
is a change made in the last consonaat of the crude form ? In what doies that 
chanfire consiht ? In what respect does the declension of those nouns differ from 
that of nouns which have oude forms ending in a labiU, a guttural or a dental t 
In detliuing pulvis— is any letter changed besides the last consonant? In what 
does the change consist? In what sort of nouns is ^' in the last syllable changed 
into If ? (Do the words consist of one syllable or of more than one? What aort of 
letter precedes the e ?) 

73. Learn the future tense of the indicative mood, passive 
voice, of aii the four conjugations. Ket/ 570; Ken. 47, 49,51, 
53 ; m, 65—70 ; S. 95—98 ; It. SO; L. pp. 32—38 ; Sch. 138 ; 
M. 39. 

Wiite down the future indicative active and the future indicative passive of 
each of the four conjugations side by side. Mark off the letters which make np 
the te> se-form (>ee § 61) in t»e active fut'ires. Are the same lettx^rs found in the 
corresponding passive tense? Write down the personal terminations which are 
added to tiie tense- form in the future passive of aro (C. F. ara-) and doeto 
(C. F. doce—). In which conjugation are exactly the same personal terminationa 
found in the present tense, indicative mood of the passive voice? Does a vowel 
or a consoDant precede these terminations in each case? In the future teuseof 
the indicative mood, passive voice of scribo, metuo, and axulio^ wh .t p^ivonal 
'terminations are left when the tense-form is struck out? Compare the perwMl 
termiuHtions added to the tense-form of the past imperfect tense of the indicativo 
mood, passive voice, and see if they are the same as in the ftiture tense in each 
conjugation. If not, p<.int out where they differ. Write out the future indicative 
passive of nupero (C. F. supera — )f timeo (C. F. thne — ), mitto (C. F. mitt—^), and- 
pumo (C. F. puni — ). 

Examples. 

74. Epistola a rege scribetur. 2. Pueri a magistro laudabuntnr. 
3. A matre amaberis. 4. Galli a Eomanis superabuntur. 5. Pax 
Gallis a rege suadebitur. 6. Flores in prato a puellis carpentur. 7. 
Rex ab incolis insulae metuetur. 8. Arma legato ab obsidibus tra- 
dentur. 9. Voces pueroriun a matribus audientur. 10. Milites in 
castris a tribuno tenebuntur. 11. Miles ab obside gladio occidetur. 
12. In oppidum a nautis ducemur. 

75. In the preceding examples point out the instances in which 
the agent by whom an act is performed is spoken of. What 
preposition do you tind employed in this construction ? By what 
case is tliat prepo-^ition always followed ? How do you denote 
the instrument or 7neans by which an action is performed ? Look 
at Ke^ 1000, 1303 n ; Ken. 145 B, 162 ; S. 234 obs., 1, 311 ; JK. 
193 d, 205, la; X. p. 81, 83 ; M. 56. 

Exercise 23. 

76. 1. The boy will be hurt by a stone. 2. The king will be 
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aroased by the dan^r of the province. 3. We shall be delighted by 
the voices of the children. 4. The voice of the girl will deught the 
prisoner. 5. The difficulties of the war will be perceived hyr the 
king. 6. The arms of the prisoners will be given up to the tribune 
in the camp. 7. The prisoners will be killed by the soldiers with 
swords. 8. The letter will be carried to the king by the hostages. 

9. Flowers will be plucked by the children in the meadows. 10. 
Te will be led out of the town by the soldier. 11. Arms will be 
sold to the soldiers by the inhabitants of the town. 12. Water will 
be given to the prisoners in the camp. 

Exercise 2i, 

77. 1. Servi filiae vitam amittent. 2. Flores a servis in agris 
carpebantur. 3. Pueri a magistris docebuntur. 4. A maeistro 
puniemur. 5. Equites Gallorum a^os vastabant. 6. Agn ab 
equitibus Gallorum vastabuntur. 7. Epistolae a regibus scribentur. 
8. Oastra a militibus defendentur. 9. Miles servum ad regem mittet. 

10. Servus ad regem a milite mittetur. 11. Milites per agros erra- 
bant. 12. Equi trans pratum agentur. 

Exercise 25. 

78. 1. We shall be praised by the boy's companions. 2. The boys' 
companions will praise the master. 3. The king's children will lose 
[their] life. 4. Com will be sent into the town by the inhabitants 
of the province. 5. The difficulties will be overcome by the soldiers. 
6. Ye will send the arms of the soldiers into the town. 7. We were 
seeking safety in flight. 8. Safety will be sought by the horsemen 
in fli^t. 9. The king's provinces will be devastated by the soldiers. 
10. The arms of the soldiers will be given up to the kmg by the in- 
habitants of the province. 11. The horses will be driven into the 
water by the boys. 12. The horses are driven out of the meadow 
witiiout difficulty. 

Exercise 26. 

79. 1. Arma captivis reddentur. 2. Bellum incolis provinciae a 
regibus suadebitur. 3. Grex e prato ad aquam agetur. 4. Equus 
lapide vulnerabitur. 5. In aquam cadetis. 6. Voces puellarum a 
servis audientnr. 7. Arma in castra sine difficultate mittentur. 8. 
Pueri comes in a(][uam cadit. 9. Salutem in fuga petetis. 10. 
Difficultates a magistris superabuntur. 11. Vitam m fuga amitte- 
mua. 12. Salus a rege in fuga petetur. 



LESSON XII. 
Third Declenstotu Liquid Nouns. 

80. Learn the declension of solf * sun ' (C. F. sol—), and consul, 
•consul' (C. F. consul—). Key 65 j Ken. 17, 18 j Kd. 14, 15 i 
8. 24; JB. 11 ; X. p. 6; iSch. 61 ; M. 14, II. 

Which oaa68 in these nouns are exactly the same as the crude forms? Write 
down the terminations of all the other cases. Do any of these differ £co\s\.^<mi^ 
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nsed in decHnin^ trnbt, rex, and lap** f In -wbaX respects does the declension of 
mA and eonml differ foxn that of mot kdA pulvi* f 

81. Learn the declension of chtnor, * shout* (C. F. clamor-), and 
pater, • father ' (C. F. pdtihr'). Key 65 ; Ken, 17, 18 ; Ud. 14, 
15; S. 24; JJ. 11 ; X. p. 4 ; Sch,61 ; M. 14. 

Compare the crude form eUlmar' with the n<xn. sing. cUlmlfr, and point oat 
how the second is made from the first. (N.& Do not omit to notice whethef 
Towels are loDg or short ) Is the nom. sing. m6$ formed in the same way from the 
C. F. vi6$-. or tol from C. F. tot t What then is the consonant before which a 
long vowel is shortened in forming the nominative singular ? The UrmvMiWM 
used in declining pdtir- are the same as those used in declining eUlmor-. How 
would p^ter be declined if no vowel were omitted in any of the cases? Compare 
these forms with those actually used, and point out what vowel is omitted, and 
in which cases. What consonant precedes uid what follows the vowel which is 
omitted? 

Write out the declension of frUtir' and mOUHr' (like piUihr-\ and of tifrdr- and 
imphiUor- (like elSmdr-), 

Examples. 

82. 1. Clamores paeromm a mnlieribns andientur. 2. Fratres 
imperatoris in castra veniunt. 3. Difficultates viae ab imperatore 
cementur. 4. A sororibus laudabimini. 5. Servi clamoribus ducum 
terrebuntar. 6. Romani beUa in GaUia gerebant. 7. Consul milites 
gladiis armabat. 8. Bifficultas viae a dacibns spemetur. 9. 
Milites laudibus imperatoris excitabuntor. 10. Matres paerorum a 
magistro culpabuntur. 11. Duces a consule ad regem mittuntur. 
12. Voces sororum a matribus audientur. 13. Bellum in provincia 
gerunt Komani. 14. Bella a Bomanis gerentur. 15. Bellum in 
&allia a consulibus geritur. 

Exercise 27. 

83. 1. The sister of Li«cius loves the brother of Caius. 2. The 
consul's brother sends the letters to the generaL 3. The general's 
father was praising the consuL 4. The guide's brother wiU despise 
the dangers of the way. 5. The danger of the army will be announced 
to the general by the slave. 6. The guides will be alarmed by the 
shouts of the women. 7. The women were wandering with the 
children in the woods. 8. The war will be carried on in the provinces 
by the consuls. 9. Ye see the sun in the sky. 10. The dangers of 
battle are despised by the soldiers. 11. We shall be led out of the 
town by the woman's brothers. 12. The horses will be driven out of 
the meadow without difficulty 

Exercise 28. 

84. 1. Greges e silvis a mulieribus in prata agentur. 2. Frumen- 
tum ex agris in oppida a militibus portabitmr. 3. Arma militimi in 
oppidum a servis portantur. 4. Per silvas a sorore nautae duceba* 
mini 5. Pax Gallis a consule suadebatur. 6. Pueri soror in 
aquam cadit. 7. Consulis filius lapide laeditur. 8. A macistro sine 
causa culpabimur. 9. Exsules per insulam sine armis errabant. 10. 
Servi frati>es arma exsulibus dabJEint. 11. Consul fuga equitum tene- 
tor. 12. Paz a legatis GaUorum poecetur. 
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ExercUe 29. 

85. 1. The consuPs brothers will come into the camp to the general. 
2. We shall be writing letters to the woman's sister. 3. The poet's 
father will givQ the books to the children. 4. The books mil be 
given to the children by the poet's brother. 6. Ye will hear the 
shouts of the children. 6. The lands of the Galli will be devastated 
by the consul's soldiers. 7. He will pluck flowers in the woman's 
meadow. 8. The com will be devoured by the companions of the 
chief. 9. The horses will be led across the water by the guides. 10. 
"We shall be given up by the slaves to the horsemen. 11. Ye will 
be conquered by the chiefs soldiers. 12. The guides will be alarmed 
by the dangers of the^tay. 

Exercise 30. 

86. 1. Exsules regi. a consulis fratre prodentur. 2. Clamores 
consulum a militibus audiuntur. 3. Mulieris frater ab imperatoris 
patre culpabitur. 4. A ducibus prodemim. 5. A sororibus pueri 
culpaberis. 6. A magistro punieri& 7. Giadio ab exsule occideris. * 
8. In castra a consule mitteris.* 9. Miles aquam a sorore servi pos- 
cebat. 10. A magistro spemeris.* 



LESSON XIII. 
Third Dedension, Nouns in on- and dn-. Mixed Conjugation, 

87. Learn the declension of ratio, * account' (C. F. r&tton-), 
and ordoy 'rank' (C. F. ordUn-). Key bb\ Ken, 17, 18 j Ed. 14, 
15 ; iS^. 25 ; R, 11 ; X. p. 6 ; Sch, 61, 5 ; M, 14, IL 

In iheee nouns, how are the nominatiye and vocative singular formed from the 
crude form I What change of vowel is made in decliuing miUhi'y which is not 
made in declining ratidnr 1 Is the vowel which is changed a long or a short one? 
Look over the d^ensions (&<«peciall7 in Key 55 ; 8. 22, 23), and see in what other 
instances a vowel is changed in declining nouns. Notice whether it is a long 
vowel or a. short one, and state in each case in what the change consists. 

88. Learn the declension of sanguis, • blood* (C. F. sanguin-). 
Key 55 ; Ken. 17, 18 j Ed. 14, 15 j ^. 23 ; Sch, 62, 14 ; M. 
14, U. 

Compare the declension of sanguis with that of aetas. What is the suffix which 
is added to the crude form in each noun to form the nominative case? What 
letter is struck out after the suffix has been added ? 

89. Certain verbs have two crude forms, one ending in a 
consonant, and the other in t, as fac* or fad-. In these verbs 
the forms belong partly to the third, or consonant conjugation, 
and partly to the fourth or » conjugation. In these verbs the 
second and third persons singular, and the first and second 
persons plural in the present tense of the indicative mood, the 

* Theae forms are ambiguous in writing^, though not in pronunciation. In what 
two waya may th^ be read and translatedT 
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91. 1. Javeczs are throvn vidiin tlie walb hr the aoldienL SL 
Ploven vcre being throvn by tbe boya into tiw water. 3. The 
wooken vert being carried off b v the aoUioa. ^ Tlie jBuap is taken 
by the legion, ol The viitae of the man is pvaieed by the poet. & 
We will dee into the wood^L 7. He wns dying out o€ the town. & 
We long for* praise. 9. The foot -soldiers were digging a trendL Id 
The men will flee oat of the towns into the woodL IL Javdins 
were being thrown by the foot-soldiers into the camp. 12. Tlie 
l^on was bein^ led out of the town by the oentanon& 13. The 
ranks of the sokhera are seen in the plaio. 14. The men fall into the 
ditch. 15. The Taloor of the men is praised by the genenL 

f'zvrcue 32L 

92. 1. Milites foesam fodiebant. 2. Foesa a militibna foAs- 
bator. 3. Virtntem hominis landiunas. 4 Milites ordines semnt 
5. Incolae oppidi arma capionL 6. Pila de mnro jaciebantiir. 7. 
Homines arma rapiebant. & Pila jacinnt. 9. virtas mifitam 
imperatorem delectal 10. Castra a legione capiontor. 11. 0pm- 
dam a miUtibas capitur. 12. Daces pericola fasae timent. ISL In 
silvas fngimos. 14 Laodem cupitia. 15. Laadem poetae cnpinnt. 



LESSON XIV. 
ITiird Declension, Neuter Nouns, Adjeethes* 
93. Learn the declension of the neater nonns nomen^ < name' 




* Notice the obm that follnwi CMpimiM. The datire oaso must not always bo 
used whui /or is used in Bnglish. 
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(C. F. fulqUr-), 08, *bone ' (C. F. oss-), and cor, 'heart ' (C. F. 
cord'). Key 56; Ken. 17, 18 B; Ud. 14, 15; S. 28; 22. 11; 
i. p. 69 ; Sch, 61, 5 ; M, 14, II. 

In neuter nouns what three cases are alike in the singular and plural f What 
do tbey end io in the plural ? Do they resemble neuter nouns of titie second 
declension in this respect? In declining ndtnin- in which case does the vowel 
<^ the last syllable undergo a change? What is the change? If the crude form of 
a neuter noun ends in is-, dt-, or ifr- what vowel replaces the ^ or tf in the 
nominative, vocative, and accusative cases, sinkrular ? Into what is the final » 
chsmged when a syllable is added to the crude form ? Does a similar change ever 
take place in masculine or feminine nouns? What change of vowel occurs in 
declixung the noun caput f In declining o$ and crus what change is made in the 
final consonant? How is the nom. sing, of d», * bone,* made fW>m the crude form ? 
How is the nom. sing, of edr, * heart,' made from the crude form ? The genitive 
phiral of dg, ' bone,' is ottium ; why is this form irregular ? 

N.R No sujKx is ever added to the crude form of a neuter substantive of the 
third declension, in order to make the nominative singular. 

Write out the declension of carmen, 'song' (C. F. carmXn-\ onut, 'burden* 
(C. P. dnH*-), pecvu^ * cattle ' (C. F. pecift-). 

94. Learn the declension of the adjective bontis — a — um, 
'good.' Kei/ 211, 212, 213; Ken. 24; JEd. 21; S. 56; B. 14; 
^8bA. 85; M, 19. 

Respecting the construction of adjectives in a sentence, see 
Eng. Oram, 104, 360, 363, 473. Key 1037 ; Ken, 93 ; Ed, 126 ; 
8. 223; R. 155 ; L, p. 65 ; Sch. 231 ; M, 54, 3. N.B. Let the 
beginner beware of supposing that an adjective must be declined 
in the same waj as the substantive with which it agrees. 

95. Decline together docius poeta, ' a learned poet ;' bona multer, 
* a good woman ; magnum donum, ' a large gift ;' bonus vir, * a 
good man f parvus homoy * a small man ;' bonus /rater, * a good 
brother ;' magnus rex, ' a great king ;* bona soror, < a good sister ;' 
magna castra, * a large camp ;* saevus miles, * a cruel soldier ;' 
magnum proeUum, * a great battle ;* magnum corpus, * a great 
body.' 

96. It is not at all necessary that an adjective should precede, 
or even stand next to the substantive which it qualifies. It is 
usually not put before the substantive, unless it is the more 
emphatic word of the two. Increased emphasis is given to an 
adjective by placing it either at the beginning or at the end of a 
sentence, and separating the substantive from it by placing other 
words between them. 

Examples, 

97* !• Doctus homo libros doctos amat. 2. Liberi doetum magis- 
tram amant. 3. A docto magiBtro amamur. 4. Milites magnum 
oppidum capiuut. 5. Mvlta carmina audietia. 6. Pilum acutum a 
muite jacitur. 7. Pila acuta in castra a militibus jaciebantur. 8. 
Imperator ma,gnam militum virtutem laudat. 9. Magnae fossae a 
mihtibua fodieutur. 10. Praemia magna a docto magistro gnavis 
liberis dabantur. 
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Exercise S3.* 

98. 1. The boy has a large head. 2. The soldiers have large 
shields. 3. We see the soldiers^ large shields. 4. The children have 
large heads. 5. Ye hear the names of the good boys. 6. The mul- 
titude hears a great shout. 7. We hear the shouts of a great multi- 
tude. 8. The learned master praises the industrious boys. 9. The 
idle boys are punished by the master. 10. We love industrious boys. 
11. Learned men are delighted by good books. 12. Ye will be 
despised by good men. 13. The kmg is hurt by the sJiarp sword, 
14. The greatness of the multitude frmhtens the litUe girls. 15. The 
king has many soldiers. 16. The king has a great number of 
soldiers. 17. The large towns are taken by the soldiers. 18. The 
foot-soldiers have large shields. 19. The cruel soldier was carrying 
off the little girL 20. The master was giving a great number of books 
to the boys. 

Exercise 34, 

99. 1. Onera magna a legati servis portantur. 2. Kegis -servi 
onera magna in capite portabant. 3. Oarmina multa canetis. 4. Car- 
mina miUta a bonis liberis canentur. 5. Nomina militum audietia 

6. Equites agmen superabunt. 7. Vulnera multa in capite habet. 
8. Militum ignavorum arma a servis portantur. 9. Regis cms acuto 
pilo vulnerat. 10. Magnitude agminis milites ignavos terret. 

Exercise 35. 

100. 1. The idle girls were plucking flowers. 2. Many soldiers 
are killed in the battle. 3. The shouts of the great multitude are 
heard by the prisoners. 4. A great trench is being dug by the 
soldiers. 6. Many letters were being written to the good king by 
the inhabitants of the district. 6. We will flee into the great woods. 

7. The inhabitants of the town throw the arms down from the wall 
into the deep ditch. 8. The litUe boy falls into the water. 9. The 
wicked centurion's son is killed by the sailor. 10. We will give 
great rewards to the industrious boys. 11. The idle soldiers feared 
the dangers. 12. The soldiers of the legion di^ a great trench round 
the camp. 13. The chiefs of the Gauls will give marty hostages to 
the general. 14. Many hostages are demanded from the chiefs of the 
Gauls. 15. The little boy's companions were throwing stones into 
the water. 

Exercise 36. 

101. 1. Puerorum magister magno lapide vulneratur. 2. Magnos 
oculos habes. 3. Pueri soror magnam epistolam scribebat. 4. Magna 
epistola a parva puella scribitur. 5. Mulier saeva parvam filiam 
castigabat. 6. Puella parva a saeva muliere castigatur. 7. Bonus 

* It is strongly recommended that in doing several of the following exercise^ 
learners should first omit ell the adjectives, and then repeat each sentence with 
the adjectives inserted. It is most important to acquire the habit of looking at 
the svbstantives in a sentence before the adjectives. For the purpose of assisting 
the beginner, the adjectives in a few of the foUowlug exercises are loiated in 
italics. 
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pater filios habet mdlos, 8. Gnavus masister ignavos docet pueros. 
9. Homo doctus libros habet multoe. 10. Liberos mvltoa habemus. 
11. CoQsiil oppidum fossa vnxigna munit. 12. Clamores magnae 
moltitadims regem terrebant. 13. Magna grex a parvo puero in 
silvas agitur. 14. DocH poetae liber magistrum delectat. 15. Magnae 
iniiltitudinis clamoribus excitatur legatus. 



LESSON XV. 

Third Declension^ Nouns with Crude Forms ending in ♦. Verb 

Sum, 

102. Learn the declension of avis, *bird* (C. F. dvi-), nubes, 
'cloud' (C. F. nubt' or nube-), and of the neuter noun mdrS, 
• sea' (C. F. mari-). Key 88, 89, 148 ; Ken. 18 j JS, 26, 29 ; 22. 11 j 
i. p. 6 ; JEd, 13 ; Sch. 61, 3 ; M, 14, L 

Explain how each case is made from the crude form. In the genitive plural 
aviuviy how much of the word is the case-ending? Is this case-ending the same 
as in consonant-nouns? In what class of nouns will i be found before um in 
the genitive plural? Observe that when the crude form ends in i, the accusative 
pluxul may end either in — m or in — m, the former being in fact the preferable 
form. See if the accusative plural ever ends in — is when the crude form ends in 
a consonant. Explain how each case of mare is made trom the crude form. Do 
the terminations added in the plural to the crude form differ at all from tho&e 
added in other neuter nouns of the third declension ? 

103. Learn the present, past imperfect, and future tenses of the 
indicative mood of the verb sum, * I am* {C. F. es-). Key 722 ; 
Ken. 45; Ed. 55; S. 90; R. 75; L. p. 30; Sch. 137 ; M. 38. 

What would be the form in the present tense of this verb, if the ordinary ter- 
miuatiuns of a verb of the third (or consonant) conjugation were added to the root 
e«- ? Write down beside them the forms actually in use, and show how they 
ctiflTer ft-om the former. In which persons has the initial vowel of the root beeu 
omitted? 

104. The verb sum (C. F. c«-), is usually a verb of incomplete 
predication ; that is, it requires to be accompanied by an adjective 
or. noon to make the sense complete. The adjective or noun 
which is so used is called the complement of the predicate^ and 
enually with the verb itself stands in the predicative relation to 
the subject of the verb. (Eng. Gram. 392, 394, 468.) The verb 
of incomplete predication and its complement form the complete 
predicate. As both the predicate and the subject are spoken of 
the same thing, they must agree in those points which they have 
in common. Hence the complement of any part of the verb sum 
most a^ee with the subject of the verb in gender, number and 
case. This is usually expressed by the rule that the "verb sum 
takes the same case after it as before it. Ihe same principle 
holds good in the case of other verbs of incomplete predication, 
such as^, 'I become;* videorf *I seem;* vocor, *1 am called;' 
habeor, * I am regarded,* &c. Ken. 93, B, 3 ; JEd. 134, 6 ; Key 
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875, 878 ; 8. 232 ; JR. 144, B, c ; X. p. 74; Seh. 240; M. 55, 93, 
ob$, 1. 

Bxamplea. 

105. 1. Oppidum magnum est. 2. Paeri sont boni 3. Fossae 
erant altae. 4. Nayes magnae sunt. 5. Laetua sum. 6l Moestus 
era"!. 7. Moesta eris, O puella. 8. Laeti eratis. Laetae eritis. 

9. Fossa magna eat circum oppidnm. 10. Aurum maltam est in 
oppido. 11. Milites in oppido sunt moltL 12. Laeti snmos. 
13. Doctos es. 14. Docti estis, O magistri (voc). 15. Saevus es, 
O domine. 16. Laetae estis, O muUeres. 17. Pisces multi sunt 
in man. 18. Pisces multos e mari retibus capiemus. 

Exercise 37. 

106. 1. The wall of the town is high.* 2. The javelins of the 
soldiers are sharp. 3. The difBculties will be great. 4. The river is 
broad. 5. The ships of the Gauls were large. 6. [There] is a kirge 
town in the island. 7. The soldiers are in the ships. 8. The children's 
books are new. 9. The brother of the honesi centurion was wicked. 

10. The soldiers' shields are smalL 11. We shall be joyfoLf 12. Te 
are sad.t 13. The boy's father is learned. 14. [There] are large 
towns in the island. 15. The king's sword is sharp. 16. We were 
in the small ship. 17. Thou art joyful, O girL 18. Ye will be 
joyful, boys. 19. We were in the camp of t£e enemy. 20. They 
were in the meadows. 

Exercise 38. 

107. 1. Aves rmiltae sunt in densis silvis. 2. Laetae ^nnt ma> 
lieres. 3. Altitude muri magna erat. 4. Flumina muUa sunt in 

?rovincia. 5. Pila militum sunt acuta. 6. Moesta es, O puella. 
. Laeti eritis, O cives. 8. In prato cum pueris eratis. 9. Mtdtae 
aves in silva densa erant. 10. Stulti eramus. 11. Stultus est puer 
iffnavus. 12. Mulieres timidae erant. 13. Mare latum est. 14. 
MuUi milites sunt in eastris. 15. Mali cives midti sunt in oppido. 

Exercise 39. 

108. [The beginner must remember that when the verb he is em- 
ployed in English as an auxUiary verb in forming the present and 
past imperfect tenses, and the future tense of either the active or the 
passive voice, it must not be translated in Latin by any part of the 
verb sum. It is always an auxiliary verb when followed by an 
imperfect participle, and usually when followed by a pc!rfect 
participle.] 

1. Ihe sisters of Lucius will be sorrowful. 2. The boys are de- 
lighted with the new books. 3. The brother of the honest centurion 
was wicked. 4. The freedom of the citizens is preserved by the 
valour of the soldiers. 5. The sons of the good centurion are idle. 

* Those acij®<^^^ <>^7 a'o underlined which are in the attributive relation to 
nouns, and may be omitted in translating the sentences for the first time. See 
note on Ex. 83. 

t This may be translated in two ways, according to the gender of the subject. 
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6. The javelins of the Eomans were sharp. 7. The boy's new book 
is delighting the sister. 8. The inhabitants of the litUe state have 
many ships. 9. Many fish are cai^ht in all seas. 10. We are 
catching nsh. 11. The soldier's shield is small. 12. We are the sons 
of Pubhus. 13. Thou wilt be the friend of Publius. 14 [There] 
were many citizens in the town. 15. The state will be preserved by 
good laws. 16. The sea is great. 17. The height of the wall was 
great. 18. Ye will be sorrowful, women. 19. The boy's father is 
a poet. 20. IdU boys are foolish. 

Exerdae 40. 

109. 1. Lucii soror Caii mater est. 2. Boni cives libertatem civi- 
tatis cupiunt. 3. Miles pilum acutum celabat. 4. Mulieres moestae 
naves magnas scandunt. 5. Libertas civitatis virtute civium servatur. 
6. Fossa magna a civibus circum oppidum fodietur. 7. Altitude 
fossae hostes terret. 8. Castra Gallorum a militibus expugnabantur. 
9. Ignavi pueri a magistro docto spementur. 10. Frumentum hosti- 
buB ab incolis improbis oppidivenditur. 11. In mare cades. 12. In 
silvas densas fugiemus. 13. Silvae densae circum oppidum sunt. 
14. Mulieres timidae maris periculis terrebuntur. 15. Navis magna 
hostium a nautis laetis capitur. 16. Oaptivi laeti a rege liberantur. 
17. Opera nova cives delectabunt. 18. Leges malae a civibus stultis 
laadabantur. 19. Garmina laeta cano. 20. Centurionis servi onera 
magna in capite portabuit. 



LESSON XVI. 
Adjectives in er. Adjectives in is. 

110. Learn the declension of the adjectives asper, asp^a, 
asp^runif 'rough' (C. F. asp^o-, asp^rd-, asph'o-), and ater^ 
atra, atrum, 'black' (C. F. at^o-y at^a-, atdro-). Key 214, 215 j 
Ken. 24, A; Ed. 21, 10 o6». j 8. 66; R. 14, 20 j X. p. 8; Sch. 
85; M. 19. 

If attr were declined exactly like asper^ how would the forms diflfer from those 
actually need? Compare with the masculine forms the declension of puer * boy/ 
and liber, ' book.' See § 19. 

111. The following adjectives retain the ^ in the second syllable : 
asper * rough,* thiir * tender,' tib^ * free,' mis^ * wretched,' l&c&r 
'mangled, torn/ prosper * favourable,' and the compound derivatives 
iVom fero and geroj as aurifer * gold-producing,' helliger * belli- 
gerent.' Dexter 'on the right hand,' is declined both ways. All 
other adjectives in er arc declined like ater. 

112. Learn the declension of the adjective tristis ' sad* (C. F. 
trisO-). Key 217 ; Ken. 25, B ; Ed. 23 ; /S. 59 ; R. 14 ; L. p. 9; 
Sch. 87 ; M. 20. 

Compare the maacoline and feminine genders of tristU with avi»t and the neuter 
gonder with vMvt, and see if there is any difference between them. 
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113. Adverbs serve the same purpose in Latin as in English 
{JEng. Gram. 259, 260). They are indeclinable words, and qualify 
verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, and are usually placed before 
the words that they qualify. 

Exq>mple8, 

114. 1. Pueri nuces multas in silva aspera hodie legebani 
2. Mulieres miserae omnes eras ex oppido mittentur. 3. Servi 
miseri ossa omnia legebant. 4. Non omnes pueri libros bonos leguni 
5. Longum iter eras eonficiemiis. 6. Milites fortes iter per suvam 
heri faeiebant. 7. Opera omnia eras confieientur. 8. Canis ssevos 
eras pueri heri mordebat. 9. Gives miseri hiemem propter frigus 
metuunt. 10. Muheres miserae videntur. ♦ 11. Via longa videbitur. 

12. Viri boni videmini. 13. Canes nigri ossa vorabant. 14. Servi 
miseri onera gravia in capite portabant. 15. Crura longa habes. 
16. Lapis gravis in pueri eaput cadit. 17. Classem hostium prope 
insulam conspicimus. 18. Pueri lapides graves in altum flumen 
jaeient. 

Exerdse 41. 

115. 1. All the soldiers are being worn out with wounds. 2. The 
master will not teach all the boys to-day. 3. The dishonest slaves 
will sell the black horse to the centurion's brother to-morrow. 
4. [There] are many black men in the town. 6. The soldiers will 
march through the territories of the enemy {pi. ). 6. The boy throws 
a heavy stone into the river. 7. The boy has a large stone in piis] 
mouth. 8. The black dogs have bones in [their] mouths. 9. The 
hearts of all the boys are joyfuL 10. Ail the hostages will be sent 
to-morrow with the prisoners into the town. 11. We were gathering 
nuts in the woods yesterday. 12. The soldiers receive severe wounds. 

13. Ye will all carry he^vy loads. 14 The fleet of the enemy is 
perceived near the island. 15. Ye were marching yesterday through 
a rugged wood. 16. We shall finish all the works to-morrow. 17. 
He seems* a brave man. 18. They are all brave men. 19. The 
tender girls will accomplish a long journey to-day. 20. The foolish 
boys often throw heavy stones into the river. 

Exerdse 42. 

116. 1. Cras nuces in silva legetis. 2. Longam epistolam a Caii 
fratre legemus. 3. Os cani a servo jacitur. 4 Gravia vulnera multa 
in capite conspiciuntur. 5. Equi nigri improbis servis a centurionis 
fratre vendebantur. 6. Crura magna habent pueri. 7. Puellae 
tenerae itineris. periculis terrebuntur. 8. Iter per fines hostium 
faciemus. 9. Ossa canumf iu fossam jacientur. 10. Classem hostium 
prope insulam conspicimus. 11. Lapides asperi sunt. 12. Lapides 
asperi in flumen altum jaciuntur. 



♦ JNotice this meaning of the Passive Voice of video. Bead again § 104. 
t See Key 187 respecting this irregular genitive pliiral. 
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LESSON XVII. 

Third Dedensum, Mixed Forms. Perfect Tenses, 

117. Learn the declension of urbs 'city' (C. F. urh- and 
urbiA, mons 'mountain' (C. F. mont- and monti-), pars *part' 
(C. F. part' B,nd parti'). Key 148; Ken. 18; Ed, 14; 8. 21, 
23; 22. 11; X. p. 6. 

Compare the declension of mont with that of lapU^ and explain how the nomi- 
native singular is made irom the crude form, pointing out what letter is added to 
the crude form, and what letter of tiie crude form is struck out. Does the crude 
form ending in i make its appearance in the singular or in the plural ? What 
would be the genitive pland, if it were formed from the crude form mortt- 1 

118. Learn the declension of praesens 'present' (C. F.praesent- 
and praesenti-), and of felix 'fortunate' (C. F. felic- and 
fetici'). Key 219*; Ken, 26 1 Ed. 23; 8. 60; R. 14, 2, c; 
i. p. 9 ; 8ch. 88 ; M. 20, 2. 

Compare the declension of the masculine and feminine of prae^ent with that of 
mon», and the declen«ion of /e^icr with that of urbt. Is there any difference between 
them ? Of what two letters is the x of j'dix made up f What parts of the neuter 
of these adjectives are the same in the masculine and feminine? 

Compare the plurals of prcusens and felix with that of trUtU. Is there any 
difference in the way in whiok the various cases are made from the crude form ? 

119. The personal inflexions of the Perfect Tenses are the same 
for all the conjugations. The stem, or tense-form, to which the 
suffixes are added in the Active Voice may always be obtained by 
striking off the €nal -4 of the first person singular in the present 
perfect tense of the indicative mood. The following suffixes are 
found in the perfect tenses of the indicative mood, active voice, 
of all verbs : — 

Singular. 
( let Person -i 
Present Perfect Tense < 2nd Person -isti 

( Srd Person -it 



Plural 
Ist Person -Imus 
2nd Person -istis 
Srd Person -erunt or §rS 



Past Perfect Tense 



Plural 
1st Person -Sramus 
2nd Person -Gratis 
Srd Person -6rant 

Plural 
1st Person -grimtis 
2nd Person -firitis 
Srd Person -Srint 



Singular. 
{ 1st Person -Sram 
J 2nd Person -6ras 
( Srd Person -6rat 

Singular. 
1 1st Person -6ro 
Future Perfect Tense j 2nd Person -6ris 

' Srd Person -6rlt 

Learn Key 584, 588, 590, 561 ; Ken, 46, 48, 50, 52 ; Ed. 59, 
60, 61, 62, 63; 8. 91, 92, 93, 94; i2. 79; Sch, 136, 138; 
M. 39. Respecting the names and arrangement of the tenses see 
Eng. Oram. 203, 207, 247. Key 439, 440, 442, 443, 445, 447. 

120. The Present Perfect Tense is in some Grammars erro- 
neously called the Preter-perfect tense {Praeteritum perfectum), 
and the Past Perfect Tense is called the Pluperfect or Preter- 
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pluperfect tense (Plusquamporfectum or Praeteritum plusquam- 
perfectum). The Future Perfect Tense is called by the unmeaning 
name Second Future* 

121. In Latin there is only one form to answer to the Present 
Perfect Tense, and the Past Indefinite, or Aorist Tense in English. 
Thus amavi means both I have loved and / hved : scripsi means 
both I have written and I wrote. Key 473, 584, 585; Ken, 64; 
JSd. 59, &c. In translating from Latin into English, we must 
be guided by the general meaning of the sentence in determining 
whether we must use the Present Perfect or the Past Indefinite 
Tense. In an isolated sentence both modes of translation are 
allowable. 

122. Write out the following present perfect tenses (with tiie 
two corresponding English forms) at lull length : — that is, write 
down the three persons in both the singular and the plural 
number : — 



toavi 


I loved 


or 


I have hved 


scripsi 


I wrote 


or 


I have written 


dociii 


I taught 


or 


I have taught 


Teni 


I came 


or 


I have come 


feci 


I made 


or 


I have made 


cepi 


I took 


or 


I have takers 


misi 


I sent 


or 


I have sent 


audivi 


I heard 


or 


I have heard 


duxi 


lied 


or 


I have led 


fui 


I was 


or 


I have been 



Examples. 

123. 1. Imperator urbem sine difficultate cepit. 2. Consules 
obsides omnes e castris miser unt. 3. Principes exercitum in asperam 
silyam duxerunt. 4. Clamores cohortis audivistis. 5. Consul 
cohortem ex oppido trans pontem in tines hostium misit. 6. Gives 
felloes epistolam longam adf regem scripserunt. 7. Filii nautarum 
felicium multos pisces hodie retibus ceperunt. 8. Ad regem nun- 
quam scripsi epistolam. 9. Pueri parentes semper amaverunt. 10. 
Hostes magnam partem urbis jam ceperunt. 11. Heri cum Caio in 
urbe fui 12. Iter per montes ingentes fecistis. 13. Ad flumen 
altum venimus. 14. Gnavos pueros docuisti, O magister. 15. Mag* 
nam partem urbis jam cepimus. 

Exercise 43. 

124. 1. Lucius wrote a letter to Gains. 2. Gaius was writing a 
letter to Lucius. 3. The generals led the soldiers into the territories 



* The Eton Latin Grammar perpetuates the gross blunder of assigning ♦■^ia 
tense to the Subjunctive or Potential Mood. 

t The preposition ad is often usod after the verb acribo^ because the miding of 
the letter is kept in view. 
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of the Gauls. 4. The general was leading all the horsemen into the 
province. 5. We came to the camp. 6. Ye were coming to the 
camp. 7. I have caught a fish in a net. 8. We were catching fish 
in nets. 9. Ye sent many letters to the sol iiers' friends. 10. Ye 
were sending a lone letter to the soldier's friend. 11. The master 
taught me. 12. The master was teaching thee. 13. The centurion 
led the prisoners into the camp. 14. The centurions were leading 
the rich merchants out of the camp. 15. We never wrote a letter 
to the king. 16. The king has written a long letter to us. 17. The 
general was writing long letters to the consuL 18. Ye have already 
caught many fish. 19. They sent all the cohorts across the river. 
20.^e have come into the enemies' camp. 

Exercise 44. 

pl.B. — ^Notice carefully the difference between the Imperfect and 
P^ect Tense&] 

125. 1. Poeta librum scripsit.* 2. Poetae libros scribebant. 3. 
Puellas laetas perprata duxi. 4. Puellae laetae per prata duceban- 
tur. 5. Lucii amicus ad me scrix)sit. 6. Lucii amici ad vos scribe- 
bant. 7. Itinera multa per provinciam fecimus. 8. Iter magnum 
heri faciebamus. 9. Consul obsides e castris misit. 10. Obsides e 
castris a consule mittebantur. 11. Felix nauta ingentem multitu- 
dinem piscium hodie retibus cepit. 12. Pueri ignavi pisces hodie 
capiebant. 13. Praesentia pericula non semper timemus. 14. Mor- 
^ periculum a civibus feUcibus timetur. 15. Maris ingentis pericula 
forus non metuet nauta. 16. Pacem civibus felicibus magnopere 
suadebatb 

Exercise 45. 

126. 1. Ye will be carried across the broad river in small ships. 
2. The parents of good children are fortunate. 3. A great part of 
the city is held b^ the soldiers. 4. Bad men always fear death. 
5. I shall be earned across the immense sea in a small ship. 6. 
Death does not frighten an omight man. 7. [There] are immense 
mountains in the islaud. 8. [There] is an immense sea between the 
islands. 9. The cruel king will never give liberty to the wretched 
captives. 10. An immense stone falls from the wsdl on to the head of 
the soldier. 

Exercise 46. 

127* !• Non 8«Da.per ignavos docui pueros. 2. Pisces retibus non 
semper capiuntur. 3. Lapides ingentes de muro in capita militum 
mittnntur. 4. In urbem ab imperatore mitteris.f 5. Ab ignavis 
servis semper metueris.t 6. A servis improbis proderis. t 7. A 
militibus timeris.:^ 8. A magistro probo monemini. Pareutes liber- 
omm in nrbem jam venerunt. 9. Multas jam scripsistis epistolas. 
10. Mors liberomm a parentibus timetur. 

* In this and similar cases, give both tlie translations of which the verb is 
capable. 

f This w&rd is amblgaous in spelling, and may be pronoimced and translated 
In two ways. Give both. 

I Is this word ambiguous like those last referred to? 
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LESSON XVIII. 

Third Declension, — Nouns in er, al, and ar. Pronouns. Past 
Perfect and Future Perfect Tenses. 

128. Learn the declension of Unter 'wherry* (C. F. lintiri-), 
and of the neuter nouns animal * animal' (C F. dntmali-), and 
calcar * spur' (C. F. calcdri-). Key 137 ; Ken, 18, B ; S, 35, 36. 
Learn also the declension of the adjectives acer^ * sharp' (C. F. 
dceri'), and celer * swift' (C. F. c&l^rp-). Key 218, 219; 
Ken, 25 ; S,5S; Sch, 61, 5, 86 ; M. 14, II, 19, 2. 

Write down the declension of Unter side by side with that of pater. Point out 
where there is any difference, and find out why the difference exists. Compare 
the declension of acer with that of celer^ and show where they differ. Show how 
the declension of calcar or animal differs from that of mare. In what classes oi 
masculine and feminine uouns i& the last letter of the crude form dropped in the 
nominative case ? What peculiarity is there in the genitive plural of cder t 

129. Learn the declension of the adjectives vetus ' old' (C. F. 
vms'), and dives 'rich' (C. F. divSt-). Key 221, 221*; Ken. 
25 ; Bd, 23, 24 ; S, 60, Obs. 2 ; R, 28. 

Write down the declension of the neuter of vet-uM side by side with that of oput. 
Can you point out any difference between them? Write the declension of the 
masculine or feminine of dvoe» side by side with that of miles,, and compare the 
two. In what other adjectives have you seen « added to the crude form in making 
the nominative singular ? 

130. Learn the declension of the personal pronouns ego and tu. 
Key 275; Ken, 34; Kd, 32; S. 75; M. 65; L, p. 12; M. 24. 

131. "Write out the Past-perfect (or, as it is often called, the 
Pluperfect) and the Future-perfect of the Indicative Mood, Active 
Voice, with the corresponding English forms, of the verhs of which 
the Present-perfect is given m § 122. See § 119. 

132. In verbs of the first conjugation, whose Crude Form or 
Stem ends in -a, the stem of the perfect tenses in the active 
voice is generally formed by adding v to the crude form of the 
i^erb. Thus in aro < I plough,' the crude form is ara-l the stem of 
the perfect tenses is arav-, to which are appended the terminations 
set down in § 119. 

133. The perfect tenses of many verbs of the fourth conjugation 
are formed in exactly the same manner. Thus from audio 
* I hear' (C. F. audi-) we get the present-perfect audivi. 

When the present-perfect tense of verbs of these conjugations is not given in the 
vocabularies, it is to be understood that it is to be formed in the way juBt 
mentioned. 

Write down the first person singular of the three i)erfect tenses of the indicative 
mood, active voice of tne verbs laudo- (C. F. taudor) : amo (C. F. dma-) ; porto 
(C. F. porta-)', faiigo (C. F. fitiga-); voco (C. F. vdca-); delecto (C. F. delecta-); 
punio ' I punish' (U. F. punt-) ; sepeHo ' I bury* (C. F. tepeli-); impedio 'I hinder' 
(C. F. impUdi-); lenio ' I assuage ' (C. F. Imi-), 

134. The verb moneo {mondref monui, monitum)^ is the type of 
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seyeral verbs of the second or e conjugation (Ke^ 553 ; Ken, 80 ; 
Hd. 131; S. 150; M. 37; Sch, 134). 

Form the three perfect tenses of the Indicatiye Mood, Active Voice, of the verbs 
doeeo * I teach' (C. P. ddce-) ; hUbeo'I have' (C. P. kabe-) ; debeo ' I owe' (C. P. debt-) ; 
Urreo * I frighten' (C. P. Urrt-). 

Examples, 

135. 1. Mercator dives epistolam ad me scripserat. 2. Diyitnm 
mercatomm filii iter per provinciam Yobiscom fecerant. 3. Canum 
celemm voeem jam andiyeramiis. 4. Magna opera omnia eras con- 
feceritis. 5. Pueros stoltos propter ignaviam puniveram. 6. In 
castra jam veneramns. 7. Imperator fortitudinem militum mag- 
nopere laudaverat. 8. Gives cuviteeT multum fnmientum a vobis 
ceperant. 9. Difficultates itineris iter cohortis magnopere im- 
pediverant. 10. Gives infelices corpora animalium in prato sepe- 
liverant. 11. Pater scelera filiomm culpaverat. 12. Galcaria acuta 
equos incitaverant. 13. Bex multos milites habuerat. 14. Vox 
eervi animalia terruit. 

Exercise 4^, 

136. 1. I bad taught the man's son. 2. Te had taught the rich 
merchant's sons. 3. My* rich friend's brother had written [to] me a 
letter. 4. The cold had increased the pain of the soldier's wounds. 

5. We had buried the bodies of the Wge animals under a tree. 

6. Ye have not yet buried the bodies of the unfortunate soldiers. 

7. My father's horses are swift. 8. I sometimes feel the pain of the 
old wound. 9. Ye will have heard the songs of the sailors. 10. Ye 
are always singing old songs. 11. The young men's rich fathers are 
courted by you. 12. Hich youths will be courted by wicked men. 
13. I had roused the animal with a sharp spur. 14 The difficulties 
of the way will have hindered the march of the cohorts. 15. Your 
father's swift horses will be sold to me to-morrow. 16. The in- 
habitants had carried the animals across the river in small wherries. 

Exercise 48. 

137. 1. Agricolae ignavi agros non araverant. 2. Pueros bonos 
docuero. 3. Multas epistolas ad poetam sapientem scripseris. 
4. Amid mei tecmn in Boma fuerant. 5. Amici vestri mecum in 
Boma fuerint. 6. Poetae infehcis nomen non audiveramus. 
7. Nomina nostra audiverint. 8. In oppido nobiscum fueratis. 
9. Scelera juvenum infelicium cito puniveratis. 10. Puellae flores 
sub arboribus spargebant. 11. Gives improbi oppidum incendent. 
12. Fabri diligentes opera omnia cito confecerant. 13. Nomen tuum 
nondum audiveram. 14. Nunquam tecum in Boma fueram. 15. 
Vetera juvenum scelera punivero. 



*In cases of this sort begiuners often mistake the noun with which the possessive 
a^jocti^o agrees. Let them frequently replace the noun in the possessive case by 
the oldeotive oaae preceded l^ (t^-thus, ' the father of my iUend' for ' my fUend's 
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138. 1. I had not yet heard your names. 2. The young men's 
crimes are great. 3. The bodies of the unfortunate soldiers will be 
buried in a ditch. 4. My rich father will sell you all the hones. 
6. Your old songs delight my brother. 6. The careful slaves will 
till your father's lands. 6. The inmiense town wiU be set on fire by 
the wicked soldiera. 7. My beautiful sister is loved by your brother. 

8. Thy unfortunate father sometimes feels the pain of the old wound. 

9. Our parents sometimes give [to] us great rewards. 10. The psii 
of mv old wound will be increased by the cold. 11. The master nad 
taught your little sister. 12. The general's fear is increased by ^ 
dimculties of the work. 

Exercise 50, 

139. 1. Flores in via a sororibus nostris spargentnr. 2. In itinera 
impediemini. .3. Arbores veteres in flumen cito cadent. 4. Fortitodo 
militum nostrorum laudibus augebitur. 5. Pater noster canem oelerem 
tibi dabit. 6. Pater tuus magnum dolorem propter mortem sororis 
meae sentiet. 7. Hiemis frigora cito sentientur. 8. Lintribos 
veteribus trans flumen vehemini 9. Consul te, Publi, propter scelen 
tua punivit. 10. Dolorem interdum^ in capite sentio. 



LESSON XIX. 
Fourth and Fifth Declensions, 

140. Learn the declension of dciis ' needle ' (/) (C. F. deu-) ot 
grdd&s (m) ' step ' (C. F. grddu-), of cornu (n) * horn * (0. F. 
cornu-), and of res (/) ' thing ' (C. F. re-). Key 88, 89, 140— 
148; Ken. 19, 20; JSd. 17, 19; 8, 46, 47; J2. 11; X. p. 7; 
Sch. 71,73; M. 15,16. 

Decline tenattu (i») 'senate' (C. P. $ilnatur\ ezereittu (m) 'army' (C. P 
exercitu-), diet (m and /) *cUy * (C. P. die), and fades (/) 'face' (C. P. Jttcfa-X 
and show how the various cases are made from the crude xonn. 

141. In raasciiline and feminine nouns what is the only letter that Is ever added 
to the crude form to make the nominative singular ? After what vowel i^ it not 
added ? Is this letter ever added to the crude lorm of a neuter noun to make the 
nominative lingular ? How is that some neuter nouns end in « in the nominative 
singular? In one of the declensions a letter is sometimes struck off from the 
crude form to make the nominative singular: which declension is that? What 
letters may be thus struck off? There is only one declension in which a letter 
is added to the crude form of a neuter noun to make the nominative sinffnlar; 
which declension is that? What letter is added? In which declensions are ther* 
no neuter noune t In which declension is the vocative singular unlike the nomi- 
native? In masoiiliiie and feminine nouns with crude lorms ending in vowelSL 
there is only oue letter which is added to the crude form to make the aocuaativo 
singular ; what letter is that ? What is the only other termination ever added to 
make the accusative singular? In which declensions is the lust vowel ^ the 
crude form altered when the accusative suffix is added? After what oonsonauts 
is ib that « is not added to the crude form to make the nominative singular in the 
third declension? In what instance is the nominative singular formed by 
shortening the vowel of the last syllable of the crude term ? In what iustanoes u 
the nominative singular exactly like the crude form ? {k ttend to the quantity of 
the vowels ) In which declennons does the genitive ungular end in « / WUch 
eaaee in the ■ttig tiiar never end in a oo mson a n tt Which eaMs in the plural never 
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end in a vowdT The last tiro letters of the genitive plural are idways the same : 
what letters are they? In which declenidon are tboy preceded by an r / Which 
dedeofions have the stiffix du« in the dative and ablative plural ? 

142. The declensions of nouns are in reality much more alike than they appear 
at first sifirht. Many of the differences of form have been i)n>ducod bv a con- 
traction taking place between the suffix and the last vowol of the crude form ; 
and antique takma sometimes had letters which were afterwards curopped. Thus 
the old form p<iter familiaSf * father of a family,' shows that the genitive singular 
of the first dedensi<>n onoe ended in ». The letters u in fact formed the sutlix iu 
ell the dedensinns ; famUia-U being contracted into /ami^icM, acu-i* into acun. In 
t«-u the » was dropped. In hatno- it the » was dr> 'pped, and Itamoi changed to hawi. 
Similarly, in the first declension, mtfMa-i» became first nunsai (a form still found) 
and then mmaae. In the dative singular the suffix was once In (still seen in tibi 
and tibi) afterwards i. Then menta-i became mtntae; kamo-i became hamo; 
avi-i beoune avi ; aetti and ret are sometimes contracted into acu and re. In the 
ablative singular we get the suffix e after consonants. But laerua is the 
shortened form of tnenta-^y homo of hamo-e, acu of <icu e, re of re-e. In the nomi- 
native plural the omissicMi of the final « of the suffix e* will account fur meruta-e — 
taentae, Aoinoe =s hami. Acu-et became actu, re-«« became ret. In the acctuiative 
plural nienta-et became nuntUt : hamo-es became Iiamog / acuet ctcut ; re-tt res. In 
the dative and ablative plural the termination bit or 2m« sometimOvS lost the b 
(as in the dative singular), and mentorbit became first menta-it and then mentit 
(the forms fiHabutf duibut and some others are still found) ; hamo-bis became fir^t 
hamo-it and then hamts. 

143. Similar remarks may be made with respect to the conjugations of the 
verbs. In daceo and <m6o we have o added to the crude forms doce- and scrib- 
to make the first person singular. In aro the formation yiaa of tbo same kind, 
onlv ara-o was contracted in^ aro. Similarly ara-it was contracted into arat, 
and dooeit mto doeet. It is the contraction that has thus tak<m place in various 
parts of verbs having crude forms ending in vowels, that gives rise to the long 
vowels that we find iu such forms as ardmutf ardtiSf docemus, docetit, aiuUmus^ 
audititf &o« 

EmmpUs. 

144. 1. Dies noctesque numerat captivus infelix. 2. Materies 
malta a militibus in oppidum poitatur. 3. Milites ignavi impetum 
nondum faciebant. 4. Acus sunt acutae. 5. A cum acutam in manu 
habes. 6. Peditatus virtus laudatur. 7. Sapientia senatus a rege 
laudabitur. 8. XJtilitatem rei nondum cemo. 9. Vitae brevitas 
jiatrem sapientem monet. 10. Breves sunt in hieme dies. 11. Cor- 
noa exeratuum trans flumen ducunt imperatores. 12. Mauus 
tnae magnae sunt. 13. Magna pars equitatus trans flumen eras 
ducetur. 

Exercise 51. 

145. 1. The armies of the enemy {pi.) are immense. 2. Useful 
things delieht a wise man. 3. The boy has large hands. 4 The 
little girls have many needlea 5. The soldier was holding a javelin 
in his ri^t hand. 6. The fingers of the boy's left hand are short. 
7. The wings of tiie army are overpowered by the cavalry. 8. The 
wisdom of the senate will preserve the city. 9. The bold attack of 
the cavalry is praised by the. general 10. The citizen's fortunate 
brother receives a large reward from the senate. 11. The days are 
long, the nights are short. 12. The thing is not difficult. 13. The 
danffj^ of uie march were increased by the shortness of the days. 

14. The wingi of the armies are already being led across the river. 

15. Ye have long spears in your hands. 1^. The animal's great 
hoTDB frighten the boy. 17. The boys are frightened by the animal's 

D 
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great horns. 18. Thou wilt be frightened by the animal's great horn. 
19. The difficulties of the thing are perceiv«i by the senate. 20. By 
a bold attack the brave soldiers overcame the infantry of the enemy. 

Exercise 62. 

146. 1. Patris mei amicus lon^as habet manus. 2. Malta oppida 
ab exercitu expugnantur. 3. Lapis est in manu tua sinistra. 4. redes 
pilum longum manu dextra jaciebat. 5. Res utiles a me laudabuntnr. 
6. Materies multa navibus trans mare pOrtatur. 7. Puer lapidem in 
manu dextra celabat. 8. Milites materiem multam de montibos 
portant. 9. Arbos magna a servis de monte portabatiu*. 10. Impetum 
audacem omnes laudamus. 11. Milites audaces lintribus trans nnmen 
vehebantur. 12. Animalia saepe ma^a habent in capite comua 
13. Lapidem magnum in flumen .sinistra manu jaciam. 14. Iter 
per montes difficile est. 15. Utilitatem rerum nondom video. 
16. Aestus pericula timent nautae ignavi. 



LESSON XX. 
Demonstrative Pronouns. 

147. Learn the declensions of the demonstrative adjectives 
(or demonstrative pronouns, as they are commonly called), hie 
« this' [C. F. ho- (m), ha- (/), ho- (»)], iste • that' [C. F. wfo- (m), 
ista- ( /), isto' (w)], and ille * that* or * yonder * [C. F. tllo- (m), ilia- 
(/), ilh (w)]. J% 286, 287, 288, 295 ; Ken. 36 ; Ed. 6, 37 ; S.1S; 
It. 58 ; Sch. 115 ; M. 26. Learn also the declension of the forms 
illiCf illaecj illuCi and istiCf istaec, istuc {ibid,). 

The c or c«, which is found at the end of some of the cases of hiCy and which is 
often added to the others, and to most of the cases of ilU and igte, is no part of the 
inflection of the word. It is a separate demonstrative i)article, added for the 
sake of givin(;r greater emphasis to the word, tiome of the cases of hie are never 
formed without it. 

In the declensions of these words point out the cases which are formed in the 
ordinary way from the crude forms /to- and ha-. Point out those in which the 
form is different from the ordinary form. What would the accusative sin^ilar of 
hie be if formed in the usual way? What is m changed into before the c which is 
appended? In hujus and huic yrh&t change of the root vowel do you observe? 
Strike off the final c of the feminine shigular haee : — what pecuHarity do you 
notice in the form that is left? What would it be if formed like a noun of the 
first declension? What does the nominative feminine ilia become when e is 
added to it? What does Aorum become when c is added to it? What peculiar 
termination do you notice in the neuter sin^^ular of ille and iste f What change is 
made in the last vowel of the crude form when the suffix d is added? Are the 
forms in the singular, or those in the plural, the most like the ordinary f^rast 
In the neuters Uluc and ittue what change of the last vowel of the crude form do 
you observe ? Is the same change made in the neuter of hie f Do you ever see 
both d and c added in the neuter forms ? 

148. The demonstrative adjectives hie, iste, and ille, are cod- 
nected respectively with the first person, the second person, and 
the third person. Hie marks what is near me. Iste marks what 
is near you. lUe marks what is vondar, or near him. Key, 286 ; 
S. 78. 
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149. The conjunctions et^ atqiMy and quey join together co- 
ordinate clauses, or words and phrases which stand in the same 
relation to some other word. Hence it follows that substantives 
joined by these must be in the same case, and adjectives, joined bj 
them must be in the same gender, number, and caso) because 
they qualify the same substantive. Que is always put after the 
word which it joins to some other word, or after the first word 
of a clause which it joins to another clause. 

Look at Eng, Gram, 28.7; Key 840; Ken. 93 B; 109, 110; 
Ed. 167, 134, 3; S. 220, 221 ; R. 152 ; M. 50. 

Et — etf que — et^ or que — que answer to the English, both — and. 

150. Adjectives are often used substantively, that i^ without 
having the noun which they qualify expressed. Thus honi. 
* good men ;* t7/», * yonder men.' Xhe neuter plural is very often 
used in this way, as haec^ * these things,' u^ilia, ' useful things.' 

Examples, 

151. 1. Hie leo a venatore vulnerabatur. 2. Hie piier diligens, 
ille ignavus est. 3. Puellae hanc umam aqua complebant. 4. lllud 
templum ingens est. 5. Hi cadi aqua et vino a servis implebuntur. 
6. Corpora aprorum sub illis arboribus sepelientur. 7. Templa illias 
oppidi iugentia sunt. 8. Templum ingens in illo oppidp aediiicabitiir. 
9. Liber iste utilis est. 10. Mater illius puellae propter mortem 
nautae flebat. 11. Equua iste a patre tuo mihi vendetur. 12. Huuc 
cadum vino dulci implebimus, 13. Milites isti. in proelio fortasse 
interficientur. 14. Lupos et apros multos in hac silva injberficiemus. 
15. Isti cadi jam pleni sunt. 16. Miles ille atrox mulierem miseram 
in hoc templo interficiebat. IJ. Multa mihi a patre tuo dantur. 
18. In hoc oppido multi sunt divites. 19. Omnia, miea mecum 
portabo. 20. Omnes nostri vulneribus conficiebantur. 

Exercise 53. 

152. 1. The slaves were carrying the cwpses of the soldiers into 
yonder temple^ 2. That book [that you hold]'" is new and beau- 
tifuL 3. I v^ill give you this beautiful sword. 4. We shaU see many 
wolves and wild-boars in this wood. 5. We will carry all our 
property with us. 6, I long for those books [of yours]. 7. Useful 
things are not always beautifuL 8. Yonder trees are hollow. 9. The 
body of the lion was being buried under yonder hollow tree. 10. 
Those horns, [in your hands] are large and hollow^ 11. Great honours 
will be paid (given) to us by the parents of that friend [of yours]. 
12. Yonder ditchea will be tilled with the corpses of these unfortu- 
nate soldienk 13. We shall perhaps be killed in this battle. 14. 
You vrill not catch many fish in those nets [of yours]. 15. Your 
father will sell us this cask of sweet wine. 16. We do- not desire 
the death of these [men]. 



* The wordg vitnin the bracket are npt to be translated. Theji; are introduced 
to abow how the preoedhig thai lA to be tranalated.. 
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Exercise 54. 

153. 1. Aurum in ilia cava arbore celabimus. 2. Venator iate 
atrox omnes leones interficiet. 3. Scelera illorum civiam fortasae 
nou punientur. 4. Honores a bonis non semper cupiuntnr. 5. HcHiores 
isti mih inunquam dabuntur. 6. Corpora illorum animalimn icgen- 
tium iu has fossas iacientur. 7. Aurum non semper a bonis cnpitur. 
8. Frigoxa hiemis jam a nobis sei^tiuntur. 9. Templa hujos opindi 
a civibus incendentur. 10. Omnia tua mea erun£ 11. Tua non 
cupio. 12. Propter mortem istius non flebimus. 13. Sapientes non 
sem|)er honores et pecuniam cupiunt. 14. Itinera brevia non semper 
facilia sunt. 15. Equi isti et pulcri et celeres sunt. 16. DcHor 
istius vulneris frigore fortasse augebitiir. 17. Hae acos non sunt 
acutae. IS. Haec scelera non diu celabuntur. 19. Multa vulnera 
a nostris accipiuntur. 20. Omnia nostra vobis dabuntur. 

LESSON XXI. 
Perfect Tenses in the Passive Voice, 

154. Learn the Present Perfect, Past Perfect, and Future 
Perfect Tenses of the Indicative Mood, Passive Voice, in each of 
the four conjugations. Key 573, 574, 658, 659, 660 ; Ken. 47, 
49, 51, 53 ; Ed. 66, 67, 68, 69; S, 95, 96, 97, 98 ; 22. 80; Sck 
138 ; L. pp. 32—39 ; M, 39. 

155. Of what two parts are these compound tenses formed? Which of the 
participles is it that is employed in forming them? Is the participial part tbe 
same in the plural as in the singular ? What is tbe reason of the difference betweeu 
them ? Will any change be made in the participle if the subject of the verb be of 
the feminine or of the neuter gender? 

156. The perfect participle of the passive voice in a Latin verb 
always ends in -ituSt '4ta, -itum >• -tusy -ta, -tunif or -suSt'Sa, -sunif 
the last form being found chiefly in verbs whose stem ends in d 
or t. It always corresponds in form to what is called the supine 
m 'Um, which is generally set down in the dictionaries. Thus 
Supine amatum, Perfect Participle, amatuSf -o, -um ; Supine r«c- 
tuMf Perfect Participle rectus, -a, -um. 

157. Besides the verbs in a- (of the first conjugation), and most 
verbs in t- (of the fourth conjugation), some in e- (of the second 
conjugation), form the active perfect by the addition of vi to the 
crude form : thus deleo^ *I blot out,' makes delevi; Jieo^ *I weep,* 

fitd : compleOf * I fill,* compievi, 

158. When vt is added to the crude form of a verb to make the 
perfect, turn is usually added to the crude form to form the supine, 
as ama-vi, ama-tum. 
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159. Whenever the perfect and supine of a verb are not formed 
in the above manner, they are set down in the vocabularies. All 
good grammars contain classified lists of these formations, to 
which the pupil must refer when it is necessary. 

Write down the first person singular of the present, past, and future x>erfect 
tenses of the indicative mood, passive voice ot the verbs amo, gcribo (mtpine scrip- 
tum)y doceo (sup. doctwn)y do (sup. datum)^ faeio (sup. factum)^ capio (sup. cap' 
turn), ndtto (sup. mitmm), audio, duco (sup. dtLCtuni)^ and of the verbs in § 158. 

Examples. 

160. 1. Cura medicomm magnopere laudata est. 2. Hi cadi 
dnlci vino impleti sunt.* 3. Haec templa ingentia a Komanis aedi- 
ficata sunt. 4. Nomen tuum jam deletumest.* 5. Saepe a magistro 
puniti eramus. 6. Konnunquam a me puniti estis. 7. Hi agri ab 
iguavis agricolis nunquam arati sunt. 8. Uma aqua impleta erat.* 
9. Cura medici dolor vulneria mei lenitus est. 10. Magni honores 
tibi a civibus dati sunt. 11. A doctoribus sapieutibus docti sumus. 
12. Leo et aper a venatore atroce interf ecti sunt, t 13. Captivi infe- 
lices eras interfedd erunt. 14. Haec opera magna a fabris servisque 
fiuita sunt. 15. Captivi infelices cito interf ecti erunt. 

Exercise 55, 

161. 1. The care of this physician has assuaged the pain of my 
wounds. 2. The pain of my wound had been assuaged by the woman's 
care. 3. The pain of the wound is already assuaged.^ 4. We have 
mitigated the king's anger. 5. The general's anger will have been 
mitigated by the valour of the soldiers. 6. The prisoner had not 
slept on account of the pain of the wound. 7. That daring hunter 
haa slept in a hollow tree. 8. The works have not yet been finished 
by the workmen. 9. These useful works are not yet finished. J 10. 
Those casks had been filled by the slaves with sweet wine. 11. The 
cask was filled with water. § 12. Ye had been wearied by the heat 
of the sun. 13. The sun's heat will have been mitigated. 14. These 
casks are already falL 15. All the horsemen had been sent out of 
the camp by the general 16. The unfortunate man is wounded.! 
17. The soldier was wounded. IT 

* Impleti sunt may be translated into either fiave been filled, or are fitted. In 
turning Ei^lish in1>o Latin, it is necessary to consid^ carefully whether the action 
is spoken <w as complete, or as being performed. If we say ' letters are written 
every day,' are %otiUen is in the present indefinite tense, and must be translated. 
into »eribu$Uur. But if we say * the letters are written badly,' it is implied that 
the process of writing has been completed. In Latin this must be expressed by 
saying «putotoe sertptoc »unt. (See Sng. Oram. § 241). 

T Notice the number of the verb that belongs to the compoimd subject leo et 
aper. 8. 220; Kan. 109. 

t See note on examples f 160. 

S This oentenee may be tj-anslated In two ways. TTo* filled may be taken as a 
past ind^flMte tense (for which the present perfect is used in Latin), or it may 
refer to the state in which the casks were after they bad been tilled, in which case 
we must use impleti ereint. 

il If this s^iteace be taken as sx»eaking of the infivction, of the leound, the present 
tense must be used in Latin ; if of the state of the man after the wound teas m- 
/Uctedf the present perfect (or at least est accompanied by the perfect passive 
IMdrticipie) must be used. 

% See ikote on IL 
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Exercise 56. 

162. ]. Nomina filiorum meorum e libro deleta erant. 2. Mag- 
num temi>lum in il)o oppido aedificatum erat. 3. Omnes labores 
nostri cito finiti erunt. 4. Multi lupi ab hoc venatore jam interfecti 
sunt. 5. Medicus sapiens hoc konore magnopere delectatus est. 6. 
Dolores mei carmiuibus puellarum leniti sunt. 7. Labores meoe nim- 
^uam finivero. 8. Gives isti propter scelera puniti snnt. 9. A patre 
nostro in temphim missi sumus. 10. DifiScultatibus itineris fatigati 
eramus. 11. Omnes pueri puellaeque propter mortem doctoris fleve- 
runt. 12. Silvae clamoribus mulierum completae sunt. 13. Hiccados 
tino nondum impletus est. 14. Labores mei cito finiti enmt. 15. 
A patre tuo magnopere laudatus sum. 16. Nunquam a me propter 
sapientiam laudaberis. 17. Epistola tua non sum delectatus. 1& 
Oastra propte): altitudinem fossae nondum expugnata erant. 

Exe^rcise 57. 

163. 1. Great honours had been ^ven to this fortnaate teaeher. 
2. Many casks had been filled with &is sweet wine. 3. All these 
letters have already been written by the industrious boys. 4. We 
were led by the hunters into the woods. 5. The priests had been sent 
out of the temple. 6. All the ditches were filled* with water. 7. 
These old books were given to me by my wise fathei'. 8. The teacher 
will sell us many old books. 9. All these fishes have been caught by 
the fortunate boys. 10. These temples had already been destroyed 
oy the citizens. 11. The fortunate hunter has sent the head of a 
wild boar to my brother's friend. 12. The boar's head is large a&d 
heavy. 

Uaxrdse 68w 

164. 1. Leones lupique multi in hac silva interfecti stmt. Z. 
Servus a domino pilo' interfectus erat. 3. Cadavera nftutarum infe- 
licium prope mare sepelientur. 4. Exercitus in fines Aeduomm ductus 
erat. 5. Multi libri utiles ab hoc sapiente doctore jam scripti sunt. 
6. Hie leo atrox hominem voravefrat. 7. Templa ingentia a civibus 
divitibus aedificata erant. 8. Hi lupi magni saevique sunt. 9. Apri 
caput ad me a venatore missnm est. 10. Frati^ tui amicus mecum 
in navi f uerat. 

165. When the meaning of a verb is such that eontintumce or 
repetition is implied in it, the past imperfect in 2iatin may nsnally 
be translated by the past indefinite in English. Thus, habebam, 
*1 had;* eram,*l was;' iamabamf*! loved;* sedebamy ^I sat;' 
habitabamt *I dwelt.' (See Enff, Gram, 208.) But when th6 
verb denotes a single act, or a continued act viewed as one whole 
^vithout reference to its duration, the past indefinite in English 
must always be translated by the present perfect, or preterite in 
Latin. See § 45. 



* See iiateonS§ 160^101. 
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Exercise 59. 

[In the following exercise each verb denotes a single act, or an act viewed as one 
whole.] 

166. 1. I wrote three letters jresterday. 2. Two wild-boars were 
wounded by the daring hunters. 3. The fierce soldiers destroyed the 
beautiful city. 4. We finished this work yesterday. 5. A long 
letter was written by the boy's companion. 6. The shouts of the 
soldiers were heard by the prisoners. 7. Ye praised the girl's brother. 
8. The name of my son was blotted out from the book. 9. Thou 
wast praised by the boy's parents. 10. I sent my son into the 
meadow. 

Exercise 00. 

167. [In tlie following exerciae each verb denotes a continued act or state.] 

1. The Bomans had many slaves. 2. Death was-longed-for by 
the wretched prisoner. 3. We always loved our parents. 4. Ye 
dwelt in yonder beautiful city. 5. Ye were the friends of my father.' 
6. We feared the danger of the long journey. 7. The tierce king 
held a sharp sword in his hand. 8. Ye longed-for peace. 9. Many 
soldiers were with us in the ship. 10. The town had many gatea 
11. The casks were fulL 

Exercise 61. 

168. [Make two lists of the verbs in the following exercise, putting in one list 
all the verbs which denote a single act, or an action viewed us one whole, and in 
the other list those which imply a continued action or state. Bead again § 165.] 

1. A large temple was built by the rich citi^sens. 2. The foolish 
boy feared the shouts of the slave. 3. The slaves filled the pitcher 
with water. 4. The diligent boys were praised by the teacher. 5. 
My father had a large field. 6. The soldiers fortified the town with 
a wall and a ditch. 7. My father's friends were in the town. 8. 
The soldiers had lone javelins and short swords. 9. Yc heard the 
shouts <rf the boys and girls. 10. The boys filled the cask with stones. 
11. Th^ feared death. 12. The son^ of the haj)py girls assuaged 
my griel 13. This useful work was finished yestenlay. 14. These 
useful works delighted the wise citizens. 15. The sweet wine already 
filled the pitcher. 16. Those daring sailors did not fear the winds 
aud waves. 17. I killed the fierce boar with a javelin. 18. [There] 
were many birds ia the woods. 19. Those boys [that you speak of] 
were taught by a wise master. 20. The soldier held a heavy javelin 
in his hand. 21. The soldier threw a javelin across the ditch. 22. 
I finished my letter yesterday. 



LESSON XXII. 

Imperatwe Mood, Demonstrative Pronouns. 

169. Learn the imperative mood of each of the four conjuga- 
tions, active and passive. Key 556, 670 ; Ken, 46 — 53 ; &, 91, 
98 ; Ed. 59—69 ; R. 79, 80; 8ch,'lZSi M. 39. 
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Is the fleccnd XMrson singular of the imperatiye pasaive like any part of the 
active verb ? Is the second person plural of the imperative paaaiye like any othar 
part oi the pastdve verb? 

170. Learn the declension of the demonstrative adjective (or 
adjective pronoun) is. Key 288; Ken. 36; Ed. 38; S."l%\ R. 
58; Seh, 115; M. 26. 

171. Of the demonstrative adjectives hie, iste, and iUei hte 
marks what is near me, iste marks what is near you, tile marks 
what is yonder or near him. (See § 148.) These are actual 
demonstratives ; they point to the things themselves. Ja can only 
be used to refer to a person or thing already spoken of. It is 
pretty nearly equivalent to the aforesaid. It is a verbal demon- 
strative, not a real or actual demonstrative. In this respect it is 
like the English pronoun of the third person, he, she, U, &c. When 
this pronoun has to be expressed in Latin, is, ea, id, is generally 
the proper prcmoun to employ. Key 286, 301 ; &. 78, 7d. 

Exa'mfde8» 

172. 1. Da nuhi istum librum. 2. Mores istosmutabis. X Mores 
isti turpes sunt : non eos laudabo. 4. O magiitri, hos pueros iguavos 
ne docete. 5. Cras ad me scribite. & Discite, O puellae^ hoc pul- 
crum carmen. 7. Hoc onus parvuniy istud magnum est. & Hi 
pueri laudem meruerunt, praemia eis cras dabo. 9l Pueri in illo 
prato ludebant ; timor poenae eos non deterruerat. 10. Is civis men- 
dax magnam mihi debet pecuniam. 11. Parentes illi moesti sunt; 
liberi eorum in proelio occisi sunt. 12. Puer iste ignavus est, due* 
eum ad me. 13. Ihier iste moestus est ; da ei huuc pulcnmi librum. 
14. Puer ille malus est : ne ludite cum eo. 

Exercise 62. 

173L I. Be warned by me. 2. This happy boy has earned a 
reward ; his father will praise him. 3. This little eirl is happy ; her 
father has given her a great number of nuts. 4. ^oxa brother owes 
me a large sum of money ; he will never give it to me. &. Send 
those boys [that you speak of] to me. . 6. Such crimen are dis- 
graceful ; a wise lung will chastise them. 7. You perceive yMider 
city ; the citizens are building a large temple in it. 8. Those lying 
boys [that you speak of] deserve punishment; chastise them. £ 
My mother taught that little girl [by your side]. 10. Boys, read these 
books; your parents have sent them to you. 11. We have already 
learnt that poem [that you speak of]. 12. Lead yonder horse into 
the city and sell him. 

Exercise 63. 

174. 1. Hae mulieres infelices sunt ; liberi eamm mendaces igna- 
vique sunt. 2. Librum istum mihi redde. 3. Haec opera n(m sunt 

* Notice this form. The verbs dieo, * I aay/ duco, * I kad,* and /acto, *1 Biak«^* 
drop the final t in the imperative singular. 
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atilia ; elves ea non conficient. 4. Piieri isti ignavi sunt ; m agister 
praemium eis numquam dabit ; patrea eorum magnopere eos culpa- 
bant. 5. Isto periculo ne* deterreminL 6. jfle homo magnam 
pecuniam patri meo debet ; numqiiam earn pendet. 7. Tales mores 
ne laudate. 8. Ne flete, O cives, propter tafis viri mortem. 9. Hoc 
vinum ne bibite. 10. Homo ille caecus est ; puer parvus eiim manu 
ducit. 11. Nomina istamm mulierum deleta erant. 12. Mores 
istos mutate. 

JExertise 64. 

175. 1. Come to me, Lucius. 2. Do not sell that book [that you 
have]. 3. Pay that manf the money. 4. For-the-sake (causa) of 
your father I will send you the money. 6. This money was sent to 
me for-the-sake of my mother. 6. Send that lying slave [of yours] 
to me. 7. T^e money will be paid to you to-morrow ; I have already 
sent it to your father. 8. Yonder blind old man is being led by a 
little boy; give him this money. 9. Learn these beautiful songs, 
boys. 10. Lead these little chilcken to their mother. 

Exercise 65. 

176. 1. Mulieres liberique in oppidum mittuntor. 2. Captivus 
infelix eras liberator. 3. Captivi occiduntor. 4. A me docemini. 
5. Pende mihi istam pecuniam. 6. Fures in carcerem mittuntor. 7* 
Senex miser e carcere liberator. 8. Difficultatibus ne deterremini. 
9. Periculis ne deterrere. 10. Hi serVi mendaces puniuntor. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

177. Learn the subjunctive mood, active and passive, of all the 
four conjugations. Key 556, 561, 570. 574 ; S. 91—98 ; Ken, 46 
—53; Ed. 59—69; 22. 79,80; Sch. 138; M, 39; L. pp. 22—39. 

• 

Take the verb rego (C. F. rtg-) and mark off the termination of the present sub- 
junctive in the active voice. Write down hide by side the present subjunctive in 
the active voice of all four conjugations. In which of tdem are the carue termi- 
DHtions added as in rego f Which conjugation has different terminations'? In the 
present subjunctive active of rego^ mark off those letters which arc found in every 
person of both numbers. These letters constitute the tenie-fonm,. What is added 
t>> the crude form o? the verb to make the tense-form of this tense? In which of 
the eox^ugarions is the tense-form made from the crude form or stem of the verb 
l>y adding the same letter ? Write down separatelv the personal terminations 
that are added to this tense-form. If these personal terminations are struck off 
from the present subjunctive active of the first conjugation, wlmt is left as the 
tense- form ? In what way is this tense-torm made from the crude form of the 
verb? 

Write down side by side the present subjunctive passive of the four conjuga- 
tions. When the letters that make up the tense-form are struck out from each of 
these, what have you left for the per:<onal terminations ? Write side by side the 
personal torininations of the active voice, aud those of the passive yoice in this 

* Notice the negative that is used with the imperative mood. 
t Atteud carefully to the com. 
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t»nse, and see what the active terminations must be changed into, in order to get 
the pasaive forms. Compare tbie active and passive forms in the indicative mood, 
aud see if the same changes are made in the personal terminations. 

In the third and fourth conjugations compare carefully the present subjunctive, 
active and passive, with the future indicative. Which of the forms are exactly 
alike? What is the difference in the other forms? Is this diflferoace in the 
personal endings, or in the tense-forms? Compare the present subjunctive of the 
first conjugation with the future indicative of the third and fourth. Are the forms 
ames, amet, &c., made from the crude form ama- in exactly the same way as the 
forms reges, reget, &c., are made from the crude form r^- ? 

Gro through the past imx>erfect tenses of the subjunctive mood, active and 
passive, iu a similar manner. See how the tense>form in this tense differs from 
tiiat of the present subjunctive, and compare the personal terminations, to see if 
they are alike or different. 

Look at the infinitive mood in each conjugfation, and find out what part of it is 
exactly like the tense-form of the past imperfect subjxmctive. 

178. Learn the subjunctive mood of the verb esse,-* to be/ JTcy 
722—726; 5.90; Ken, 45; JSd, 65; JR. 75; Sch. 137; Jf. 38; 
i. pp. 30, 31 ; P. 60. 

Find out the tense-form and the i)ersonal terminatibns by marking off those 
letters which run through every person both singular and plural. Compare the 
tense-form of sim, su, &c., with the crude form ««, and find out what letter has 
been struck off Irom the crude form, and what letter added to the crude form, 
in order to make the tense-form of this tense. Comx>are the pergonal termina- 
tious with those of the corresponding tense in the ordinary conjugations, and 
see if they ure the same or different. Analyse the forms of the past imperfect 
subjunctive (essem, &c.) in a similar manner. 

If the past imperfect subjunctive of this verb were formed from the aiemfu- in 
the same way as in the ordinary third conjugation, what would the forms be? 
Compare them with the forms forem, &c., and see what change is madeintbe 
former to get the latter. 

Take the present and past perfect tenses of the subjunctive mood, active voice, 
in the four conjugations, and analyse them in the same way as the present and 
past imperfect ttsuses. After doing this, compare the tense-forms in the sub- 
junctive with those of the corresponding tenses in the indicative mood. Com> 
pare the personal terminations with those of the present and past imperfect 
tenses. 

Take the terminations of the future perfect indicative, and those of the present 
periect subjunctive in the active voice, and see what difference there is between 
thera. Which persons do not admit of being distinguished by their form ? 

Take the perfect stem which runs through all the perfect tenses of the active 
voice, indicative and subjunctive (such as scrips- in the verb «crt&o, avnav- in the 
verb arao), and see what resemblances you can find between the terminations 
added to this perfect stem and various parts of the verb sum. 

179. Go through the subjunctive mood, active* and passive, 
of each of the following verbs : — tango, scrihoj pufiio, numero, 
terreOf video, vastOf acuOf teneo, dtico, capio, jacio, 

1 80. The use of the subjunctive mood is too complicated to be 
discussed at present. It will be explained further on. Meantime, 
take the following forms and state the voice, mood, tense, num- 
ber and person of each. Some forms are ambiguous ; in these 
cases state particularly the two parts of the verb which would 
have the form in question. These words are in italics. Attend 
to the crude form and perfect tense of each verb. 
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Ducapis, laederes, moneas, tenearis, teneris, vinceriSf vincaris, 
vinceremini, gesserim, Rcripsisses, proditus essem, puniremini, 
mittantur, scribentur, postteritis, ducamf scripserim, viceris, 
numeremus, veniamf suaderetis, gesseris, nuntietis, cemamus, 
Tastamus, poscemur, posceremus, crediderimaSf misissem, posu- 
erim, positi essemus, ponamur, ponemus, monemus, servemus, 
cadatis, erratis, metaatis, ducetis, suadetis, capiamus, foderemus, 
servemur, prodamini, dentur, reddantar, mitterist geratur, caedatur, 
caedertSf voreris, des, prodes, soades, reddidissemos, monuerimus, 
mcerint. 

LESSON XXIV. 

Hie Mtjlectwe Pronoun, Some irregular Nouns, Numerals, 

181. Learn the declension and use of the reflective pronoun. 
(Key 280, 278, 279; Ken. 34, 173 ; Ed, 34, 35, 187 ; 8. 76, 360— 
862 ; R, 55 ; Sch. 113, note 1 ; ilf. 25 j Z. p. 73 ; P, 38.) 

182. Learn the -cardinal numerals up to ten, and the corre- 
sponding ordinal numerals. Learn the declension of unus, duo, 
and tres. (Key 254, 255, 256, 263 ; Ken, 31, 26, 32 ; Ed. 29, 22, 
25 ; 8, 73, 68 ; R, 66, 67 ; Sch, 101—103 j M, 22, 21 ; P, 34.) 

183. Learn the declension of 6o«, ' ox,' or * cow ; * aenex, * old- 
man;' and t?w, 'force.' (Key 157, 164,165; Ken, 17; Ed, 15; 
8, 30 ; R. 25, 26 ; M. 14.) 

Examples, 

184. 1. Hie -staltms senex gladio se heri occidit ; cives eum nondum 
sepelivenmt. 2. Sorer toa pulcra acu se laesit. 3. Comes tuus 
thstis est ; frater ejus se occidit. 4. Frater amici mei laetus est ; 
pater ejus eum laudavit. 5. Miser agricola boves suas omnes amiserat. 
6. Publii soror tristis est; librum ejus pulcriun amisit. 7. Publii 
soror librum suum parvum amisit. 8. Amor sui saepe a sapientibus 
culpatur. 9. Testis mendax donum magnum sibi poposcit. 10. Virgo 
pulcra ilebat ; matrem suam amiserat. 11. Agricola dives boves tres 
ad*fratrem suum misit. 12. Pater ejus nobilis duos equos pulcros 
ei dederat. 13. Pater ejus duas domes pulcras sibi aedificaverat. 
14. Uxor ejus matrem suam amat. 15. Publii uxor matrem ejus 
amat. 16. Publii uxor matrem suam nou amat. 

Note carefully in the above sentences that m, «ui, gibi always stands for the 
same person as the subject of the sentence, and that »wi8 always marks what 
belongs to the x)erson denoted by the subject. 

Exercise 66. 

185. 1. The boy's father has hurt himself with a javelin. 2. The 
boy's father will hurt him f with a javelin. 3. My wife has bought 

• Remember that to after verbs implying movement is expressed by ad with 
the accusative case. 

t Him does not stand for the same person as the subject of the sentence, which 
is fcOher. Tberefcnre m must not be used. 
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[for] herself two beautiful horses. 4. A lying witness often deceives 
himself. 5. The old man will buy [for] himself four cows. 6. The 
old man's friend had bought [for] him * three oxen. 7. The maiden's 
mother will hurt herself with that needle. 8. My little brother was 
weeping, I had hurt him f with a stone. 9. The lying witnesses had 
deceived both [et] the old men and [e^] themselves. 10. The soldiers 
of the eighth legion will earn [for] themselves a large sum of money. 
11. The soldier^ bravery had earned for him!}: both honours and 
rewards. 12. The old men used to narrate many stories about [(f«1 
themselves. 13. The old man's wife has carried aU the money with} 
her. 14. The man's friend will sell him|| seven horses. 16. The 
boy's father will take [due-] him with him. 16. I will take him with 
me. 17. He took me with him. 18. The sailors have taken four 
little boys with them. 19. I will sell you eight oxen. '20. He has 
sold me two old houses. 

Exercise 67. 

186. 1. Fratris mei amicus gladio se laeserat. 2. Fratris md 
amicus pilo eumlT occiderat. 3. Victoria diu dabiaerat; hostes in 
densa silva sese • * locaverant. 4. Civis improbus virginem infehcem 
secum duxerat. 5. Testis mendax fabulam falsam de se narravit 
6. Virgo nobilis pilo sese occidit. 7. Virgines moestae in flumen sese 
jecerunt. 8. Senis amicus equos tres ei vendidit. 9. Pueri comes 
lapide se laesit. 10. Pueri comes gladio eum H occiderat. 

Exercise 68. 

187. 1. His ft brother feared the violence of the waves. 2. His Jt 
sister has given two books to her §§ father. 3. I did not hear his Hg 
speech. 4. The brave conqueror praised his IFK noble army. 5. The 
sister of Publius does not love his ♦** wife. 6. My little sister is sad ; 
she has hurt her fff finger with a sharp needle. 7. My sister was 

* Him does not stand for the same person as the subject of the sentence, thore- 
fore sibi must not be used. 

t Explain why se must not be URed here. 

t The subject of this sentence is hravery^ not soldier, therefore tUn cannot be 
used for him. 

§ Place the preposition eum aftw the reflective pronoun governed by it. 

II Him does not stand for the subject of the sentence, therefore do not nee nbi. 

^ Who is meant by ewn f 

** Notice that se (ace.) is often repeated. 

ft The subject of the sentence is brother. His does not denote anything belong- 
ing to the brother, therefore suus, -a, -um must not be used. 

Xt The subject of the sentence is sister. His does not denote anything belonging 
to the sister, therefore no part of «uw< must be used. 

§§ Her does denote something belonging to the sister^ therefore some part of 
suiis must be used. 

Oil The subject of the sentence is /. His does not mark anything belonging to 
me, therefore no part of nuts must be used. 

ITIT The subject of the sentence is conqueror. His does mark something belonging 
to the conqueror, therefore some p.irt of suv* must be used. 

*** The subject of the sentence is sister. His does not mark anything belonging 
to sister, therefore no part of suua must be used. 

ttt Analyse this and the following sentences in the same manner as the 
preceding. 
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weeping : the boy had hart her * finger with a needle. 8. My little 
sister ia weeping : her f brother has hurt his finger with a needle. 
9. Two soldiers of the tenth le^on had lost their swords. 10. The 
deceitful old-man will soon lose sul his money. 11. The cruel brothers 
of the beautiful maiden had hurt her companion -^^dth a stone. 12. The 
maiden's mother has hurt her^i hand. 13. The boy was killed by his 
father with a javelin. 14. The sixth legion has conquered the 
enemy : the soldiers of the eighth legion have heard the report of 
their {victory. 15. The Romans have conquered the enemy, and 
will soon take their I towns. 

ExercUe 69. 

188. 1. Pater Publii omnem suam pecuniam seciun portavit. 
2. Frater Caii omnem pecuniam ejiisU secum portabit. 3. Virgo 
pulcra fratrem suum in domum secum duxit. 4. Virginia frater 
eam trans mare in navi secum non ducet ; vi fluctuum terrebitur. 
5. Pueri comes librum ejus ** amisit. 6. Pueri frater librostf sues 
amisit. 7. Uxor mea acus suas omnes amisit. 8. Senex oratione 
sua magnopere delectatur. 9. Oratio ejus magnopere me delec- 
tavit. 10. Agricolae servi boves ejus in agnmi agebant. 11. Agri- 
oolae filii boves sues e prato agebant. 12. Agricolarum servi boves 
eorum %% in oppido vendiderunt. 

LESSON XXV. 
The Relative Pronoun, — The Interrogative Pronoun, 

189. Learn the declension of the relative pronoun qui^ quae, 

quody and of the interro|rative pronoun quis (or qui)^ quae, quid 

(or quod). Key 305, 307; Ken. 37; Ed, 40; S, 80, 81; R, 58, 

59; Sch. U7, 118; M. 27, 28; L, p. 15; P. 38, 6, 7. 

ThiB {MTonoan has two stems or crude forms for the masculine aud neuter, qv^o 
and quL Take the masculine gender of the relative pronoun, and point out from 
whicn of the crude forms each case is derived, und show what its form would be 
if it were derived from the other crude form. (Bear in mind that the older forms 
of eujus and euiy are qwmu and qitoi.) Go through the same process with the 
diff^ent cases of the neutm* gender of the relative pronoun. Is there any form 
in the feminine gender which is derived ftom the crude form quA f How would 
the feminine gender be declined if the forms were exactly like those of a noun of 
the first declension T What peculiar suffix is there in the neater gender? In 
what other pronouns have you seen the same ? Take the different forms of the 
interrogative pronoun gwM, and see to which of the two crude forms each is to l)e 
referred. What would the nominative and accusative plural of the neuter gender 
be, if they were formed in the ordinary way fi-om gtio-, and what if formed from 
qyii- 1 The prononn iM,ta^\i, has also two crude forms, eo- and i-, in the niascu- 

* Observe that although «u<er is the subject of the preceding sentence, hoy is 
the subject of the sentence in which the possessive htr occurs. 

f The subject of the sentence in which ktr occurs is not «wf«r but brother. 

X This possessive is ambiguous in English. Translate the sentence both ways, 
and explain the difFerenoe. 

I Their does not relate to the subject toldiers. 

fl Their does not relate to the subject Romaris. 

IT Whose memey is referred to in the first and second sentence respectively ? 

*.* To whom did the book belong? 

tt To whom did the books belong t 

U Whose axea are meant t 
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line and neuter genders. Point out from which of tiie two steniB (at crude fonuB) 
each case is made. 

190. Kespecting the nature and use of the Kelative Pronoun, 

see JBnff. Gram. 144, 474; Keif 1120, 1121 ; Zen, 106 ; JEd. 137, 

30 ; S, 228 ; Sch. 232 ; M, 67, v j X. p. 65 ; P. 91. 

191. The Relative does not agree with its Antecedent in case. The reason is, 
that they belong to different clauses, and each has its own construction in its own 
clause. At the same time it must not be supposed that the Relative and its 
Antecedent are always to be in different cases. They may sometimes be in the same 
case ; but that is not what is meant by affreement. A verb agrees with its subject 
in number and person, because the number and person of the verb are cataed by 
the nimiber and person of its subject. An adjective agrees with the substantive 
that it qualifies in gender, number, and case, because the gender, number, xad 
case of the adjective are determined by the gender, number, and case of the sub- 
stantive. But if a relative is in the same case as its antecedent, it is only a 
mutter of accident. 

192. Adjectives are frequently used substantively^ that is, -with- 
out having the substantive expressed with which they agree. 
Thus boni may be used for good meny bona for good tJung^f caeeus 
for a blind man^ and so forth. The demonstrative pronouns (as 
they are called) hie, iste, ills, is, &c., are very frequently used in 
this way, as hie ' this man,' haec * these things,' &c. The Relative 
pronoun is itself an instance of what is properly an adjective • 
pronoun being used substantively. 

The demonstrative is, ea, id, with or without a substantive 
expressed along with it, is very frequently employed as an ante- 
cedent to the Kelative. 

193. The Ablative case is used to express the titne when an 
event takes place. 

The Accusative case is used to denote duration of time, that is, 
how long an action or state lasts. Key 1017,915; Ken. 156; 
Ed. 151; S. 322, 249; R. 191, 174 j Sch. 308, 256; M. bo, 10; 
Z. p. 86; P. 102, 120. 

Examples. 

194. 1. Soror mea epistdam amisit quam a matre sua acceperat. 
2. Frater meus Ubrum mihi dederat quem heri legebam. 3. Haec 
domus est quae a patre tuo aediticata est. 4. Non laudo judicem a 
quo jura omnia humana et diviua violantur. 5. Duos dies in antio 
niausimus. 6. Captives miseros vidi, qui nuper a judice damnati 
sunt. 6. Antrum, maguum vidimus in quo serpentes erant multae. 
7. Servnm fidelem haoeo, cui jam multa praemia dedi. 8, Fhimina 
multa vidimus, quae per campum in mare fluebant. 9. Pater cujns 
Ulius magistrum fefellit, eras adveniet. 10. Praemium magnum iis 
dabitur a quibus urbs servata est. 11. Matres, quarum filii ad mor- 
tem damnati sunt, ex castris clam fugient. 12. Servi, qnibus equum 
vendidisti, jam ex lurbe fugerunt. 13. Captivi, quorum magnua fuerat 
in urbe numerus, navibus trans flumen a consule clam missi snnt. 
14. Magister nunquam iis pueris praemia. dabit qui ignavi stultique 
sunt. 15. Ad eas civitates mittemini quae sunt trans Khenum. 16. 
Legati ad eas civitates mittentur a quibus bellum geritur. 17. Quo 
die opus confecerat, eo occisus est. 18. Longae naves quibus exercituB 
transportatus est aestu complentur. 19. Haec res mihi ab iis nuntiata 
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est qui ex oppido in castra pervenerant. 20. Mulieres miseras videram 

quarum liberi a consnle crudeli occisi erant. 21. Qiiis hoc fecit?* 

22. A quo banc epistolam accepisti ? 23. Quern virum hoc carmine 

celebrat poeta ? 24. Quid fratri meo heri dixisti ? 25. Cujus librum 

in manu teues ? 

Exercise 70. 

195. [The learner will derive most important aid towards the right imderstand- 
ing of relative clauses by being requirsd very frequently to replace the relative 
clause by one containing a demonstrative word instkfad of the relative, and (where 
the case admits of it) the noun to which the relative refers. By way of illustra- 
tion clauses of this kind are appended to the following sentences, and these 
should be translated into Latin l^fore the relutive clause is attempted. It will 
then be observed that the relative pronoun is to be in the same gender, number, 
and case as the demonstrative thus used, its grammatical construction in tho 
sentence being similar.] 

196. 1. On the tenth day we arrived at the town, which was being 
besieged by the Gauls. (This town was being besieged by the Gauls. ) 
2. The city which the Greeks had besieged [for] ten years, was at 
length taken-by-storm. (The Greeks had besieged this city [for] ten 
years. ) 3. The wretched master was killed by those slaves to whom 
he had latel y gi ven liberty. (He had lately given liberty to these 
slaves.) 4. We will remain in the town which you behold on {in) 
the hilL (You behold that town on the hilL) 5. The old mau loves 
the youth by whom hist life has been preserved. (His life has been 
preserved by this young man.) 6. No one praises a judge by whom 
all laws are violated. ( AU laws are violated by that judge. ) 7. We 
remained three months in the cave which is at-the-foot-of {mb) the 
mountain. (This cave is at-the-foot-of the mountain. ) 8. The girl 
has lost the needle which her mother had given to her.f (The 
mother had given that needle to her.) 9. Ambassadors had beeu 
sent to those states by which war was being carried on. (War was 
being carried on by those states.) 10. I heard the report from those 
who came on-the-next-day to the camp. (These persons came to the 
camp.) 

Exercise 71. 

197. 1. Pueri quos laudas ignavi sunt. 2. Puella, cui librum 
dedisti, jam eum amisit. 3. Arbores quas in coUibus conspicitis eras 
caedentur. ,4. Serpentes ingentes sunt in illo antro quod sub monte 
videtis. 5. Judex damnabitur a quo jura omnia divina atque 
humana violantur. 6. Cras perveniemus in castra hostium quae 
sunt trans Khenum. 7. Fortitudo juveuum, a quibus multa accepta 
erant vulnera, a consule laudata est. 8. Fraemium puero datum erat 
cujus soror mecum in prato ambulabat. 9. Fuellae miserae quarum 
mater jam occisa est nondum liberatae sunt. 10. Serpens quam 
manu tangitis gladio meo occisa est. 11. Quid in manibus habetis ? 
12. De quo hoc dixeras ? 13. Quid tibi a patre tuo datum est ? 14. 
Quo anno ocdsus est Caesar ? 

Exercise 72. 

198. 1. I have not yet seen the long letter which thy mother 
wrote to thee. (Thy mother wrote that long letter to thee. ) 2. The 

* The grammatical construction of an interrogative sentence is just the same as 
that of an a£Srmative one. 
t See the notes on Exercise 66, Ac. 
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old* man to whom the story was being told, was sleeping: (The 
story was being told to that old-man.) 3. The speech 'Vf&ch the 
])hysician made {habeo) was lohg. (The physician znade that speech.) 
4. We saw the temple in which the old-man was slain. (The old- 
man was slain in that temple.) 5. The children, whose parents had 
been slain by the cruel soldiers, were sleeping in the temple. (The 
parents of those children had been sladn by the soldiers. ) 6. I ^nU 
not ^ive this book to yon (singular), who have already lost the bookl 
which I gave [to] you yesterday. (You have. lost the books. 1 gave 
those books to you yesterday. ) 7. The foolish boy deceives me, who 
am his firiend. (I am his friend. ) 8. The witness was relatins the 
story to us who had already heard it. (We had already heard it) 
9. You (singular) will receive money from us to whom you already 
owe much. (You owe much money to us.) 10. He recommends 
patience to me, w^hose wife has been slain by those cruel soldiers. 
11. Ye, whose children have been given up to the conquerors, will 
demand peace. (Your children — i,e, the children qf you — ^have been 
given up to the conquerors.) 12. We, bv whom the work was 
finished, have not yet received the reward which had been promised 
to us. (The work was finished by us. That reward had Deen pro- 
mised to us.) 13. The women whose children have been set-free by 
the soldier, have promised [to] him a reward. (The children of thoae 
women have been set-free by the soldier.) 14. The slave filled the 
pitcher with the wine which was in the cask. (That wine was in 
the cask. ) 15. From whom did you receive these rewards ? 16. To 
whom will you give the books which you hold in your hand? 17. 
Whose bones were the slaves burying ? 18. Which horse did yon 
sell to my father ? 

Exercise 73. 

199. 1. Via, cujus difficultates timetis, facilis est. (Diffictdtates 
hujus viae timetis.) 2. Milites quorum cadavera in silvis a servis 
sepeliebantur, in hoc proelio occisi sunt. (Cadavera horum militnm 
in silvis sepeliebantur.) 3. Miles cujus dolor a medico leniebstor, 
gladio vulueratus est. (Dolor hujus militis leniebatur.) 4. Ossa 
eorum, qui in hoc proelio occisi erant, sub arbore magna sepulta sunt 
(li in hoc proelio occisi erant.) 5. Magna pecunia homini debetur, a 
quo urbs servata est. (Urbs ab eo homine servata est.) 6. Omne 
mimentum vobiscum portabitis, quod ab agricolis emistis. (Emistis 
id f rumentum ab agricolis. ) 7. Praemia iis dabuntur qui ea memeront 
(li praemia meruerunt.) 8. Pueri quibus praemia promis8|i sunt in 
prato ludunt. (Praemia iis pueris promissa sunt. ) 9. Juvenes quomni 
fortitude a coiisulibus laudata est, multa vulnera in hoc proelio 
acceperunt. (Fortitude eorum juvenum laudata est.) 10. Eo die qoo 
boves emit, magnam pecuniam a patre meo acceperat. (Eo die bovei 
emit.) 

LESSON XXVI. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

200. For definitions of the comparative and superlative degrees 
of adjectives see Eng. Oram. 106—112; Schmitz, § 89; JB. 4tf. 
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le ordinarj mode of forming the comparative and fmperla- 
^grees of adjectives in Latin, see Key 241, 242 ; Ken, 27 ; 
1; iS.ei— 64; ^.51; -SfeA. 90,91; Jf.23; X.p.ll; P. 35. 

The learner must not infer from the rules given in most 
aars that the comparative and superlative degrees of cidjec- 
ire in any sense or way derived from the genitive case. The 
lations — ior and -issinms — are stuck on to the stem or crude 
the final vowel of which, if there is one, is dropped. 

Superlatives are declined like ordinary adjectives in -tis, 
n. For the declension of comparatives see Key 222 ; Ken, 
^d. 23 ; 5^. 63 ; Sch, 67, 64, 62, 20 ; JR. 14 ; M, 19, 20 ; 
8,9; P. 33. 

. Form and decline at full length the comparative and 
Ative degrees of the following adjectives : — 

altus, -a, -um (C. F. alto-, a-, o-) 

saevus, -a, um (C. F. saevo-, a-, o-) 

fortis, -e ?C. F. forti-) 

brevis, -e (C. F. brevi-) 

felix (C. F. feli(^) 

sapiens (C. F. sapient-). 

. Learn the declension of the irregular adjectives — 
Uus * any' (C. F. ullo-, a-, o-) 

ullus * no,' * not any* (C. F. nuHo-, a-, o-) 

?/«« * alone,' *only* (C. F. «ofo-, a-, o-) 

ytus * whole' ' TC. "F.toto-, a-, o-) 

ier * which (of two)' (F. F. utero-, -a, -o) 

Uer * one (of two),' 'other (of two)' (C. F. altero-t a-, o) 
Uus * other,' * another* (C. F. alio-f a-, o.) 

/ 324, 327, 330, 334; Ken, 26; :Ed, 22; 8. 57; JR, 16; 
13; X. pp. 15, 16; P. 34. 

Examples, 

1. Montem altiorem nunquam vidi. 2. Miles iste crudelissi- 
Qultas mulieres truoidaverat. 3. Ille homo validissimus est. 
z altissima est in ilia urbe. 5' Hae artes utilissimae erunt. 
[lomo infehcissimus nullam habet pecuniam. 7. Saoerdos aram 
mam sacraverat. 8. Duo equi validissimi carrum trahebant. 
ol qui carros trahunt validissimi sunt. 10. Agricola boves duos 
>res emit. 11. Avus meus sapientissimus est. 12. Ille stul- 
us homo vitam suani cito perdet. 13. Fuerum nunquam vidi 
iciorem. 14. Isti turpissimi homines virtutem oderunt. 15. 
em hominum improborum odL 16. Imperator castra sua in 
locum tutiorem movebit. 17. Capri haedique omnes in fossam 
mam ceciderunt. 18. Fama ea verissima est. 19. Mulieres 
I a militibus atrocissimis trucidatae sunt. 20. Vinum^dulcius 
lam bibes. 

B 
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Exercise 74. 

206. 1. My brother is very strong. 2. Those very idle boys hate 
their master. 3. The stronger oxen had dragged the wagon oat^ 
the river, into which it had fallen. 4. That most-baso priest hvi 
touched the sacred altar with his hand. 5. The wretched prisoners, 
who had fled into the wood, were aU butchered by these most cruel 
soldiers. 6. This place, into which the general has moved his camp, 
is safer. 7. You will hear a truer report from the messenger. 8l Tt^ 
soldiers bought many goats and kids from the husbandmen. 9. The 
wise king has built a very high citadel 10. That wise master 
teaches very useful arts. 11. The lion had devoured the whole ox. 
12. To which of these [two] boys did you give the books which you 
had received from me ? 13. We will sing you another song. 14. I 
long for no man's money. 15. The girl wept the whole day on 
account of the death of her grandfather. 

Exercise 75. 

207. 1. Arx, in quam cives fugerunt» altissima et validisHima est 
2. Puer gravissimum lapidem in numen jedt. 3. Lapis ^aem puff 
in flumen jecit, gravissimus erat. 4. Lapis qui a puero m floineD 
j actus est, gravissimus erat. 5. Ara, quae a sacerdote sacrata est, ia 
ripa fluminis altissimi erat. 6. Onera, quae eqni in carris trahebaii^ 
gravissima erant. 7. Oratio longissima a judice habita est. 8. 1)if* 
ncultates itineris longioris imperatorem teri*ebunt. 9. Longissiina 
flumina in mare tandem fluunt. 10. Pueri iUi ignavissimi totam 
diem dormiebant. 

LESSON XXVII. 

Comparison of Adjectives continued, TJie PronomincU Ad/ectic» 

idem and ipse. 

208. Learn the mode of forming the superlative degree of 
adjectives ending in er (C. F. ending in Sri- or ^o-), and of the 
six adjectives filctlis, diff^ctlis stmilis^ dissimilis, grUciUs and 
Mmilis. Key 243, 244; Ken, 28; Ed, 27; S. 65; Sch. 92; 
R, 52 ; JIf. 23 ; L, p. 11 ; P. 35. 

209. Learn the irregular comparatives and superlatives of 
honusy malus^ magnuSf parvus, and multus. Key 245 ; Ken. 29; 
Kd, 28; S, 66; Sch, 95; R. 64; Jlf.23; L. p. 11 ; P. 36. 

210. Learn the declension of idem * same/ and ipse ' self/ 
Key 325, 342; Ken, 36; Hd, 37,38; S. 79; Sch. 115; JJ. 68; 
M, 26 ; L, pp. 14, 15 ; P. 38. 

Write down the various forms of the demonstrative u, eo, id, and add tba 
suffix dem to each. Write side by side with these the actual forms of tdMi, ud 
point out in what respects they diflfer from the former. 

Compare the declension of ipse with that of iUe, and point out the diffamcM 
that you notice. 

212. When one thing is compared with another, the word 
whidh denotes the standard of comparison is pat in the ablar 
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tive case. Key 1015 ; 8. 319 ; Ken. 94, v. 7 ; -EW. § 148, 136 ; 
22. 188 ; Sch, 306 ; P. 124. 

ExampUa. 

213. 1. Pater meus avo tuo ditior'*' esL 2. Hoc onus illo gravius 
est. 3. Fossa quam agricolae fodiebant altissima erat. 4. Caiuo 
Claadio insanior est. 5. Haec lana uigerrima est. 6 Dolores quoH 
sentimus acerrimi sunt. 7. Ille homo patre suo ditior est. 8. Dolores 
acriores numqnam sensimus. 9. Optat mentem sanam in corporo 
Sana 10. Labores tui his difficiiltatibus augebuntur. 11. Difficul- 
tates quibus labor meus augetur maximae sunt. 12. Senex il e 
maximam pecnniam a nejiote meo accipiet. 13. Nepos meus maxi- 
mam pecuniam huic seni pendet. 14. Acriores dolores eras senties. 
15. Tantas difficultates vix superabis. 16. Soils lux lunae luce 
clarior est. 17. Soror tua, quam heri vidi, pulcerrima est. 18. Tua 
Boror mea pulcrior est. 19. Haec via ilia i>ejor est. 20. Boves 
polcriores rare videbitis. 

Exercise 76. 

214. 1. The light of the sun is very agreeable. 2. Those oxen, 
which are ploughing in yonder field, are very handsome. 3. This 
most beautiful city will be surrounded by a very lugh wall. 4. The 
wool which you have given me is very soft. 6. Tne earth is very 
large. 6. The sun is larger than the moon. 7. These most wretched, 
prisoners will be set free to- morrow. 8. That most beautiful girl 
whom you saw yesterday is already dead. 9. Liberty will be granted 
to-morrow to these most wretched prisoners by the king. 10. The 
boys to whom I gave those veiy beautiful books have already lost 
them. 11. Those very beautiful books, which were given to my 
brother by his master, have already been lost. 12. Those citizens 
are the freest who have the best laws. 

Exercise 77. 

215. 1. Sacerdos sapientissimus mentem sanam optat. 2. Hie 
liber isto pulcrior est. 3. Frater tuus pnlcerrimum habet librum. 
4. Liber quern mihi heri vendidisti pulcerrimus est. 6. Agricola, 
cujus boves in urbem agebantur, ditissimus est. 6. Opus maximum 
ab his fabris confectum est. 7. Opus quod heri confcctum est 
difficillimum fuit. 8. Leo bove vaHdior est. 9. Agricola multas 
arbores pulcerrimas in silva cecldit. 10. Pueri isti iguavissimi totum 
diem dormiebant. 11. Mulieres miserrimae totam noctem flebaut. 
12. Homo iste mendax pecuniam maximam mihi debet. 

Exercise 78. 

216. 1. Which horsef has the man ? 2. He has the largest horse. 
3. Which horsef was carrying the man ? 4. The black horse was 
canying him. 6. Which- horse -of- the- two {uter) has my grand- 
father bought? 6. He has bought the same horse that| we saw 
yesterday. 7. We are drioking the same wine that we were drinking 
yesterday. 8. Industrious boys alone will receive rewards. 9. The 
most industrious boys will receive the largest rewards. 10. Larger 

* Notice that divitior and diviti»$imu8 are contracted into ditior and ditittimitt, 
t Is horu the subject or the object of the verb in this sentence ? 
I Mind that the WOTd that here is a relative pronoun. 
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rewards will he given by the master himself to the more industriaiii 
girls. 11. The difficulties of the other way will be less^ 12. WIm 
will give any rewards to such soldiers? 13. The inhabitants then* 
selveH had laid - waste the lands of the whole province. 14 Wa 
were marching the whole night through a very dense wood. 15. Wa 
heard the Bame reiK)rt from the soldiers themselves who arrived on* 
the third day after the battle. 16. Yonder town, which yon see n 
the plain, is the largest in the whole province. 17. Tlus Hon ii 
fiercer than the other [of the two]. 18. There are other BmaUar 
ships in the harbour. 19. My grandson, whom you saw to-day, is 
richer than the consul himself. 20. In other towns the houses an 
larger than these. 

Exercise 79. 

21 7. 1. Exercitus maximus a consule ipso in provinciam ductus eit 
2. Uter melior est liber? 3. Alter liber hoc melior est. 4 Cd 
alios vendidisti boves ? 5. Quis avo meo ditior est ? 6. Haec regio 
totius proviuciae minima est pars. 7. Hie liber omnium qnoa hab^ 
mus est opdmus. 8. Liber quem ndhi dedisti difficillimos est ; ds 
mihi alium. 9. Libri qui a patre tuo nobis dati sunt, pessimi sunt 
10. Utrius itineris difiicultates timetis ? 11. Dtri homm paerorom 
majus dedisti praemium ? 12. Boves in aliud pratum a pueris jan 
acti sunt. 

LESSON XXVIIL 
Participles, Formation of Adverbs. 

218. Learn the Imperfect and Future Participles of the Active 
Voice, and the Perfect Participle of the Passive Voiee,t in each 
of the four conjugations. Key 556, 561 Ken, 39, 4, 44 ; 8,S6, 
91, &c.; It 79, 80; Kd. 63, 54, 69-69; Sch. 129, 138; Jf. 36, 
39 ; P. 45, 51-60. 

219. The Imperfect Active Participle is declined like nouoi 
and adjectives of the mixed declension in -vU and -rUi, ' See§§ 117, 
118. The Future Participle Active, and the Perfect Participle 
Passive are declined like ordinary adjectives in -us, -a, -urn. 
l^articiplcs are constructed like adjectives ; but the active parti- 
ciples govern the same case as the verb to which they belong. 
The imperfect participle is always formed from the ordinary crude 
form of the verb, from which all the imperfect tenses in the verb 
are formed. The future participle of the active voice always 
follows the form of the supine. Thus in the verb mitto, tne 
imperfect participle mittens is derived from the crude form miU-^ 
the future participle missurus follows the form of the supine 
missttm, and may always be obtained by changing the final tun 
of the supine into urus. 

What is added to the crude famui ama- and doce- to make amant- and d^cent-^ 
Is tiiu some torminatiou added to reff- and audi- to make the imperfect partieiplt 
active f If not, what ia the termination that is added f 

• See I IW. t Sea f 160. 
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220. From the adjective latus * wide ' (C. F. lato-) is formed 

the adverb lats * widely.' From the saperlative latissimus (C. F. 

laUsnmo-) is formed the superlative adverb latissime ' most 

widely.' From the adjective miser * wretched' (C. F. misero-) 

is formed the adverb miser e * wretchedly.' From the adjective 

fortis • brave * (C. F.forti-) is formed the adverb fortUer * bravely.' 

"Fromfelix * fortunate' (C. F,felic- or felici-) is formed the adverb 

feliciter * fortunately.'* If the crude form of an adjective ends 

in t, the finaH is dropped when ter is added. Thus from sapiens 

•wise * (C. F. sapient-) we get the adverb sapienter. 

How is laie formed from the cnide form UUo- f What termination is added to 
the crude form/orti- to make /orti^«r t Is exactly the same termiuation added to 
/efie- to inake/e/tcit«r f If not. what is the difference? 

221. The comparative degree of an adverb is the same in form 
M the nominative neuter singular of the comparative adjective. 
Thns the three degrees of comparison of late^ are laU^ latius, 
latiasime: the three degrees of fortiter are Jbrtiter, fortius, 
fortissime. 

222. Write the following adjectives in a column, and write 
opposite to them the corresponding adverbs, with their compara- 
tive and superlative degrees : longus *long' (C. F. longo-); stultus 
'foolish' (C. F. sttUto-); laetus * joyful' (C. F. heto-) \ pulcer 
'beautiful' (C. F. ptdcero-f) ; saevus -cruel' (C. F. saevo-); hrevis 
' short ' (C. F. hrevi') ; crudelis ' cruel ' (C. F. crudcli-) ; turpis 
' base * (C. F. turpi-) ; atrox * fierce or savage ' (C. F. atroc- or 
atroci-) ; celer * swift or quick ' (C. F. celer- or celeri-) ; acer J 
'sharp or fierce * (C. F. aceri-) ; prudens * prudent' (C. F. prudent-) ; 
Uhens ' wilUng ' (C. F. libent-). 

223. The adverbs hini * well,' mdl^ * badly or ill,' f&cm * easily,' 
difficile * with-difficulty,' audacter * boldly,' are a little irregular. 
In what does the irregularity consist in each case ? What would 
the forms be, if they were made in the ordinary manner ? A 
few adverbs derived fi*om adjectives in us end in o, as raro 
•seldom,* eito* quickly,' /also *fnlsely,' tuto 'safely.' J£>y 767-776; 
8. 196-199; Sch. 219; Sd. 119; i2. 62; M. 49. 

Eocamples. 

224. 1. Consules fortissime pugnantes interfecti sunt. 2. Hostes 
sgros crodeliter vastantes ab incoUs fugati erant. 3. Caesar agrum 
Aednis petentibus dedit. 4. Consules ob magnitudinem perfecti belli 
triampharuut. § 5. Milites igni et ferro armati excurrunt ; caede 

* Adverba formed reigularly from adjectives in these two "modes will not be 
glTen separately in the vocabularies. 

t Whenever the e which precedes the r is dropped in declining the a^JectilTe, it 
ii also droiqsed iu forming the adverb. 

} In fo> ming the adverb f^m this a4jective drop the e that precedes the r in the 
positive And comparative. 

§ Notice this contracted form. In perfect tenses formed by means of the letter 
•^ the « may be left out iu the second person singular, and the second and third 
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incendioqne cuncta complent. 6. Consul ex hibemis in Italiam 
discessurus omnes milites magnopere collAudavit et praemiis donaviti 
7. Naiitae in antro totam noct^ mansuri cibum secum pradenter 
portaverunt. 8. Consul cum duabus cohoridbus militibus labor- 
antibus auxilium dat. 9. Pastor a lupo celerrime fugiens in puteum 
cecldit. 10. Captivus miserrimus, ue muro sese dejecturus, a 
comitibus aegerrime retentus est. 11. Puermn in flumen casurom 
felicissime servavi 12. Bellum per tot annos atrocissime gestnm 
nondum oonfectum est. 

Exercise 80. 

[For the purpose of assisting beginners in the following exercise the same letter 
is appended to the participle and to the word with which it agrees. Before 
astemptiug to translate the participle, lot the pupil state the gender, number, 
and case of the word with which it agrees.] 

2*25. 1. The soldiers" fighting" most bravely were all cmelly 
butchered. 2. I was reading a letter* very well written* by th» 
little boy. 3. The man has lost the money* foolishly entrusted' to 
him* by my father. 4. We are eating fish** caught^ in yonder rivor, 
and we are drinking water* drawn* out of this well. 6. Water was 
given to the wounded [men-r| asking/ [for it] most eagerly. 6. Teach- 
ing* others we« teach ourselves. 7. We shall finish these works more 
easily. 8. Works* easily finished* do not deserve a larce reward. 
9. Having been-presented' with much gold and silver, the smdiers< joy- 
fully departed out of the winter-quarters into Italy. 10. Being- 
about - to - sendi a letter to hisf father, the boyi prudently showed 
it to the master. 11. I saw the king* holdings a sword in his right 
hand. 12. We saw a man' cruelly feating* a little boy. 13. The 
enemy were savagely devastating the province far and wide {Umg$ 
lateque) with fire and sword {iron). 14. Ye were pursuing the fleeing 
soldiers too eagerly {comp. degree). 15. The shepherds basely left 
the sheep to the wolves, and fled swiftly into a house* surrounded* by 
a wall. 16. The shepherd*, seeing* a lion* devouring* a sheep, bravely 
killed him with a sword. 

ExerciM 81. 

226. 1. Barbari hoc ^nere pngnae territi celeriter trans flnmen 
fugerunt. 2. Mulieres m oppido turpissime relictae a barbaris 
atrociter trucidatae sunt. 3. Imperator propter bellum feliciter 
gestiun a civibus suis praemiis maximis donatus est. 4. Omndnm 
mcensiiri cives omnia sua cummulieribusliberisqueinsilvas misenmt. 
5. Mulieres ex oppido missae aedificia incensa viderunt. 6. Aquam 
e puteo altissimo haustnra, puella magnam umam secmn pmrtavit. 
7. Epistolam pulcerrime scriptam a filia accepi. 8. Epistolae qnas a 
filio accepi pessime scriptae sunt. 9. Hibema capta incendnntor. 

* J , I __ , __M ^M^^ 

porsvnn plural of the jHresent perfect indicative, and throughout the past and 
future perfect indicative, the ^^retient and past perfect subjunctive, and the 
perfect infinitive. If either of the vowels a, «, or o precedes the v, the sucoeediug 
vowel is merged in it, so as to make d, e, or 6. If i precedes the v, the vowel that 
follows the V is retained. ThU8 we may write arcuti for aravigti, aranuU for 
arxtverunt, ar<utit for araviirf m, araram for araveram, delerunt for ddevenmtt novam 
for noveram, noutm for novtMeni, audxennU for uudiverunty avdienxm tot awUnruBi. 

* Does him stand for the same person as the subject of the sentence ? 

t What is the subject of the setttencet Does hu denote what belongs to tlM 
J)- rpon for whom the snbject stands? 
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10. Milites oppidam turpiter relicturos imperator saevissinie punivit. 

11. Barbari superati in mga salutem petebant. 12. Lapides de muro 
dejecti milites graviter yumeravenmiC 



LESSON XXIX. 
Deponent Verbs, — Ablative Absolute. 

227. There is a peculiar class of verbs in Latin which have the 
meaning of verbs of the active voice, but are conjugated like verbs 
in the passive voice, except that they have present and future 
participles like verbs of the active voice. The perfect participle 
and the gerund are active in meaning, but the gerundive is passive. 
Some deponent verbs are transitive, some are intransitive. It is 
of oonrse impossible to make a passive of a deponent verb.* Key 
399, 400; Ken. 38; S. 84: JR. 74; Hd. 46; Sch. 126; M. 33; 
P. 40. 

228. An attendant eireumstance connected with an action or 
event is often denoted in Latin by a noun or pronoun in the 
ablative case with an attributive adjunct — a noun, adjective, or 
participle — agreeing with it. When the substantive in the 
ablative has a participle agreeing with it, the construction is 
usually called the ablative absolute. If the substantive has no 
attributive a^unct attached to it, it is generally preceded by the 
preposition cum. In English the nominative case is used abso- 
lutely, like the ablative in Latin. Eng. Oram. 372, 5 ; Key 1013; 
Ken, 94, v. 9; 8. 332; R. 193; Ed. 165; M. 56, 5 ; Sch. 309; 
P. 125. 

Examples. 
[In a few of the following examples and ezerdses the substantives that are in, 
orthat have to be put into, the ablative absolute, are printed in Italics. Of course, 
the participles and adjectives that qualify them are also put in the ablative case.] 

229. 1. Faucis mUUibus interfectisf reliquos hostes in fugam 
dederunt. 2. His rebus cognitis, iidem principes civitatum qui ante 
adCaesaremfnerant, reverterunt. 3. Patre eorum mortuo maximum 
passari sunt dolorem. 4. Vineis incensis, muUis hostium vulneratis 
€t ocdsis, consulum quoque alterum gravi vulnere ex equo dejeotum 
prope interfecerunt. 5. BeJlo jam confecto consul in Italiam profec- 
toras est. 6. Coguito Caesaris adventu Ariovistus legates sui eum 
niigit. 7. Sole oriente ex oppido profecti sumus. 8. iSole orto duces 
per cami)um secuti sumus. 9. Lucio DomitiOy Appio Claudia consuli- 
Wiv Caesar contfentibus GaUiae peractis in Illyricum proficiscitur. 10. 
Ca(sar una aestate duobus maximis bdlis confeotis in Uiberna in 
Seqoanos exercitum duxit; ipse in Italiam profectus est. 11. Hao 

* Many deponent verbs have the sense of the middle voice lu Greek ; that is, 
they denote an action done by the agent upon himsult'. Thus, glorior ' I boast,* 
vmtUL in fat, 'I make myself gloriotis.' Fescor, 'I eat,' means 'I feed 
layeeif ;* pn^leiscoTf *I set ou^* means *I begin to make (or set) myself forward.* 

t Attend carefvJIy to the different ways in which the ablative absolute may be 
twuli^ed in E^Ush. 
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oratione habita mirum iu molum conversae sunt omnium mentes. 
12. BeUo Helvetiorum confecto, totius fere Galliae legati adCaettnm 
▼enerunt. 

Exercise 82. 

230. 1. The plan haviDg-been-changed, he led the cohorts acrgsB 
the river into the territories of the Sequani. 2. The soldiers, * having 
set out from the camp, were following the guides through the woods. 
3. The guides having already set out from the camp, we will follow 
them quickly. 4. The sun having risen, we shall endure great heat 
5. The citadel having been taken, the citizens will set the town on 
fire. 6 The general, * having exhorted the soldiers, gives the signal 
for battle. 7. The king having exhorted the solcUers, the general 
gave the signal for battle {say * of battle *). 8. The signal for battle 
having been given, the general exhorts the soldiers. 9. Many of the 
enemy having been kill^ the soldiers returned into the camp. lOl 
The ai-ms having been thrown down into the ditch, the soldiers oH 
the fourth legion fled into the woods. 11. Great daughter having 
been made, the barbarians threw down their arms. 12. The letter 
having been well written, the boy will receive a reward. 13. The 
letter,* being very well written, will delight the master. 14. Thif 
very wise advice ha>4ng been given, the consul will not give the 
signal for battle. 15. Wise men foUow counsel wisely given. 1ft, 
Very severe wounds having been received, the unfortunate man will 
suffer most cniel pains. 17. At sunrise (the sun rising) we will set 
out from the town. 18. Water having been drawn out of the well, 
we will gladly drink. 19. The cause of these things havins been 
ascertained, we shall change our plaus. 20. The enemy having 
been put- to- flight, the soldiers were ])raised-highly by the general. 

Exercise 83. 

231. 1. Copiis e castris ductis barbari audacter in eas impetom 
fecerunt. 2. Provincia longe lateque vastata, barbari praedam trans 
flumen in silvas secum porta verunt. 3. Pueri canem celerius sequentee 
in puteum ceciderunt. 4. A qua e puteo hausta oves bo vesque bibent. 
5. Aquam e puteo haustam non bibemuR. 6. Epistola male scripts, 
puer punietur. 7. Pueri })ropter epistolas pessime scriptas punientur. 
8. Prima luce ex oppido proflciscemini. 9. Priore aestate maximum 
passi sumus calorem. 10. Epistolis acceptis lectisque imperator non- 
tium secutus est. 11. Arboribus in silva caesis domum aediticatums 
sum. 12. Cimsilio mutato castri«(\viQ inceusis milites in oppidum 
reversuri sunt. 13. Praeda in silvis celata pastores oves Ixi vesque 
trans flnmen acturi sunt. 14. Bohus ovi&u^^que ex agris actis pastores 
se in silvis celabuut. 15. Boves ex agris acti in silva celabuutur. 



LESSON XXX. 

Infinitive Mood, Verbs possum^ volo, nolo, malo, 
232. Learn the imperfect and perfect tenses of the infinitive 



* Why is tbia noun not to be put in the ablative abeolate t 
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mood, active and passive, of all the four conjugations, and the 
infinitive mood of the verb sum. 

lu the infinitive regere what termination is added to the crude form of the verb f 
If the same termination were added to the crude forms ama- doce- and avdi-, 
what forms would result? What are the actual forms ? Explain how the latter 
are formed tr< >m the former, and accoimt for the length of the vowels ^ 6 and I, in 
the last syllable but one. Compare the perfect intinitive active with the perfect 
indicative active, and see what is adde 1 to the tense-form of the latter to make 
the former. Is the terminatioQ thus added like any part of the verb sum ? In 
what other instances have you f>een that the terminations of perfect tenses resemble 
mrts of the verb »u»» t What is the last letter of the impeifect infinitive passive ? 
What consonants precede it in three of the conjugations? In which conjugation 
is this consonant not found ? Of what parts is the i)erfect infinitive passive 
farmed? 

233. Learn the irregular verbs possum * I can, or I am able,' 
vUlo * I wish or will,' nolo * I do not wish, or am unwilling,* and 
malo «I wish more or prefer.' Key 728, 733, 734, 735 ; Ken. 62; 
8. 112, U3; Sch. 170-174; Ed. 72; M. 43; P. 79, 80; i2. 83; 
P. 80. 

The verb posium is a compound of pot (shortened from potis, * able'), and the 
verb turn. What becomes of the t when it is followed by a pliable beginning 
with »f If the perfect tense of the verb sum were simply added to the ^yllable 
pott what forms would result ? What letter has been dropped in the forms actually 
used? What would be the full form of the impertect infinitive if pot' were pi-e- 
fixed to the infinitive of sum. The foim thiit results is actually u^ed by the more 
ancient writers. What letters are omitted in the uhuhI (brm ? In which tense of 
the subjunctive mood is there the same contraction ?* Take any ten verbs, and 
write down side by side the Imperfect infinitive and the past imperfect subjunc- 
tive of the active voice. Tou will always find them correspond in form, even in 
the irregular verbs. Thus we get posse and possem^ telle and veUem, malle and 
maUem.y nolle and nolleni, ire and irem, &c. 

The crude form of the verb vdio is vdl. What would the third person singular 
and the second person plural be, if formed regularly ? In vuU and vultis what 
vowel has been omitted, and what has the o of the root been changed into? What 
is the of the rot changed into in the present and past imperfect subjunctive? 
If the past imperfect subjiinctive were made from the stem vel-in the ordinary 
way, what would the forms be ? For what letter is the second I in vellem a sub- 
stitute ? Do you find a similar substitution in any other part of the verb? The 
[pliable ndl- in nolo is a contraction of nevol-y made up of the negative ne and voL 
In malo the syllable nidi- is a contraction of mavolo or magvolo, made up of mag 
Hie root of magis * more ' and voio. 

234. The infinitive mood is the verb used as a substantive. It 
may form either the subject or the object of another verb.f 
Key 1232, &c.; Ken. 164-179. D ; S. 505, 506; H. 245, 246; 
£d. 225-228; Sch. 371, 373, 374; P. 140. 

The Infinitive Mood is always treated as being of the neuter 
gender. 

235. The infinitive mood may itself govern an object or have 
adverbial phrases attached to it whether it be used as the subject 
or as the object of another verb. 

* In possim the first s is the softened form of the t in pot. In posseni, (sliortened 
from potessem), both the s's shuuld be considered as belonging to tbu veib, the t of 
the prefix being droppcdL 

f Observe that it is quite a mistake to suppose that the preposition to is always 
used before the infinitive mood in English, or that it forms an e>seiitial part of it. 
In such phrases as / can toriie, I must go, th3 verbs write and go are in the infini- 
tive mood. The to is no more a part of the infinitive mood than d is in the French 
d/aire, or sm in the German eu laen. (See Eng. QraTih. i 189.) 
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Examples, 

[In the following? examples («) is placed after the verb in the infinitiTe mood 
wnon it is the subject of a verb, and (o) wheu it is the object.] 

236. 1. Diilce et decorum eat pro patria mori («). 2. Et legere (o) 
et scribere (o) possum. 3. Non facile est bene scribere («). 
4. Milites urbem defendere (o) non possunt. 5. Fulcrum est digito 
monstrari.(s). 6. Cupit scire (o). 7. Non volumus vobiscum ludere (o). 
8. Ego legere (o) volo, frater mens ludere (o) mavult. 9. Se ipsnm 
laudare (s) non decet. 10. Juvat epistolas ab amicis accipere (a). 

11. Huuc locum duabus ex partibus oppugnare (o) contendit. 

12. Poterisne* tantos dolores pati (o) ? 13. Haec durum fuit pati («). 
14. Juvabit hoc dulce vinum bibere («). 15. Non tutum est nocta 
per sil vas iter facere («). 16. Nolo pecuniam a te acceptam reddere (o). 
17. Eadem velle {s) atque eadem nolle («) firma est amicitia. 18. Non 
decet sibi soli divitias quaerere («). 19. Scis pugnare (o). 20. Nolamus 
hunc ducem sequi (o). 

Exercise 84. 

237. 1. Can* you ascertain the cause of this thing? 2. To hate 
one's (svo-) parents is not becoming. 3. I cannot read the letter 
which you have written. 4. Many [men] having been killed, the 
rest [reliquo) hastened to return into the town. 5. The cause of these 
things having been ascertained, you will easily be able to finish the 
business. 6. It is delightful in summer to walk through the thick 
woods. 7. Do you wishf ta read this book ? 8. Can you ascertain 
the cause of this thing ? 9. The barbarians were not able to storm 
the town. 10. We are unwilling to seek - for riches basely. 11. The 
boys are unwilling to show [to] me the book which they are reading. 
12. I J will (volo) drink water ; do you:J prefer to drink wine ? 

Exercise 85. 

238. 1. In hoc loco manere non poterimus. 2. In horto tecum 
ambulare volumus ; pueri in prato ludere malunt. 3. Poterisne haec 
opera difficillima hodie conficere ? 4. Omnes amari volumus. 5. Opus 
non potest hodie conficL 6. Non vis ex oppido discedere. 7. Homo 
occidi metuit. 8. Haec facile sciri possunt. 9. Non possum Graeoe 
loqui. 10. Potesne Latine loqui ? 11. Noune audebitis hoc facere ? 
12. Milites non ausi sunt cum hostibus contendere qui jam equites 
fugaverant. 13. Non ausi eratis hostes sequL 14. Opere male 
perfecto servi ad dominum revertere non audebunt. 

Exercise 86. 

239. 1. It will be hard to endure such {tanto-) pains. 2. I do 
not choose to give back to you the horse which you sold me. 
(See § 67. ) 3. Do you know [how] to finish this work ? 4. To seek 
carefully [for] wisdom is becoming. 5. You wish [for] the same 

♦ When a simple interrogative senterce does not begin with an interrogative 
word such as quis ' who?' qtuirUus ' how great? ' &c., tlie little particle ni is often 
})lacod after the first word of the sentence. It must not be confounded with the 
negative ni. 

t 8ee note on Example 12. 

t Express tbe Xironouns, because they are emphatic. 
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things that (reZ. ) I wish [for] 6. That nation will not dare to carry 
on war with the Boman people. 7. The war being finished, the 
inhabitants will venture to return into the fields. 8. [It] is not eas^ 
to ascertain the cause of this thing. 9. To be praised by wise men is 
delightfuL 10. To be punished on - account - of another [man's] 
fault is hard. 11. I do not choose to sell the horse which I bought 
yesterday. 12. A brave soldier does not fear to be killed. 

Exercise %1. 

240. 1. Urbfl non potest a civibus defendi. 2. Sapientes odisse 
non decet. 3. Cur heri nobiscum in horto ambulare noluisti? 
4. Hostes facillime vincere poterimus. 5. Comites nostri nondum 
in domum reverterunt, in agris manere maluerunt. 6. Homo im- 
probus non poterit aequo animo* mori. 7. Sapientes vitam aequo 
animo relinquere possunt. 8. Nolumus onente sole proficisci. 
9. Vir fortis sapiensque dolores aequo animo pati poterit. 10. Nolo 
salntem fuga quaerere. 11. Aquam ex hoc flumine haustam bibere 
nolumoa 12. Arce capta milites oppidum facile expugnare potuerunt. 



LESSON XXXI. 
Verbs fero, eo, fio. Apposition. 

241. Learn the irregular verbs /cro, eo, and^. Key 729, 736, 
737; Ken. 62 ; 8. 114, 116, 119; Ed, 72; R. 83; Sch. 173, 175, 
177 ; M. 43 ; P. 80. 

In which -paxta of the present tense, indicative mood, active voice, of fero has 
a vowel been omitted ? What vowel h-ts been loft otit f What would the forms of 
the imperative and infinitive moods be, if they wore formed in the ordinary 
manner &om the stem fer- f Which parts of the verb are formed from the root 
iid-t Are tbere any forms in the passive voice from which a vowel has been 
dropped ? What are the three roots from which the various parts of the vorb are 
respectively derived f 

The stem of the verb eo is i-. Into what vowel is this i- sometimes changed f 
In what parts of the vctb does this change take place? Before what vowels does 
the change take place? Is the future indicative made like that of an ordinary 
verb of the fourth coi^ugation? What i>eculiarity is there in the declension of the 
imperfect participle ? 

nova what root are the perfect tenses of the verb jto derived ? What would be 
the form of the pant imperfect subjunctive if it wore made like that of a verb of 
the fourth conjugation? What pa<.ni;€ form is there in the verb derived from the 
root^-. 

242. The verb^ serves the purpose of a passive of f ado. It 
is usually a verb of incomplete predication, and like sum (see § 104) 
and other verbs of that kind, takes the same case after it as before 
it. Key ^16 ; Ken. 93, III., 3 ; 8. 232 ; 8ch. 246, 247 ; Ed. 134, 6; 
R. 155, 156; M. 55, 3; P. 87 D. 

243. When one substantive is used as an attributive adjunct to 
another, so as to stand for the same object of thought and to 
describe more fully the thing signified, the second substantive is 
said to be in apposition to the first. It must always be in the 

• The ablative is hero used to mark an attendant circumatasxc^i. ^ofe ^*«&, 
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same case as the first ; it is generally in the same number, and 
when there is a choice of forms, it is of the same gender. Key 
10&8; Ken. 93 III., 6; 8, 214,215,217; Ed 140; Sch. 233; 
E. 144, A, h ; M. 54 ; P. 90. 

Examples. 

244. 1. Quintus Titurius legatus tarmis cedentibus auxilium fert 

2. Auxihum nobis laborantibiis a sociis latum est. 3. Magno numero 
hostium vulnerato atque interfecto, reliqui fl.iunen transierant 
4. Dolores fortiter ferre decet. 6. Optimum erit iiumen transire ac 
nos in silva celare. 6. Haeo onmia facile fient. 7. Komulus rex 
factus est. 8. Matre sua mortua liberi domum* redibunt. 9. Non- 
nuUi celeriter divites fiunt. 10. Pastores domum redeuntesf » 
latronibus occisi sunt. 11. Stultus nunquam prudens fiet. 12. Haec 
onera nimis sunt gravia, ferre ea non possumus. 13. Nemo unquam 
casu factus est bonus. 14. Qui gnavi diligentesque sunt, ii plerum- 
que divites fiunt. 15. Dies jam breviores facti sunt. 16. Militibus 
in castra redeuntibus subito clamor ortus est. 17. Caesar epistolam 
a Titurio legato accepit. 

Exercise 88. 

245. 1. Our hopes have already become smaller. 2. Swallows 
are wont to return in the spring. 3. Wise [men] are- wont sometimes 
to conceal both [their] joys and [their] sorrows. 4 A wise man will 
bear sorrows bravely. 6. That man [that you speak of] has become 
a great philosopher. 6. A poet is bom, [he is] not made. 7. Caius 
bore both sorrows and diseases most bravely. 8. It is not easy to 
endure sorrows bravely. 9. The business being finished, we will 
return into the town. 10. The fear of all became very great 

11. Those things having been finished for the sake {causd obL) oi 
which he had set out into Gaul, Csesar determined to cross the Khine. 

12. The world was made by God 13. The soldiers of the fourtii 
legion did not dare to bring help to the struggling ho^emen. 14. The 
nights are already becoming longer. 15. Ye were becoming very 
rich. 16. Swallows are-wont to go away in the winter months. 
17. The man about {de) whom you were speaking had become richer 
than my grandfather in a very short time. 18, Dumnorix, the brother 
of Divitiacus, will be made king. 

Exercise 89. 

246. 1. Impetu audacissimo facto hostes in castra redire non 
poterant. 2. Homines plerumque senectute prudentiores fiunt. 

3. Milites qui arma sua onmia ferebant flumen transire non poterant. 

4. Hibernis mensibus dies breviores fiunt. 5. Hinmdines quae hieme 
abeunt vere redire soient. 6. Portas domus nocte claudere soleo. 
7. Portae domus nocte claudi sclent. 8. Stulti ignavique plerumque 
pauperes fiunt. 9. Divites facti non semper &ati fiunt homines. 

* Notice this use of the accusative of domiu after a verb denoting motion with- 
out the preposition ad. 
t What ia the nominative singular of this participle t 
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10. Tu missus abifais. 11. Turmis cedentibiis auxilium a nobis latum 
est. 12. Pauperesfactidommnnostramyenderestatuimus. 13. Juvat 
miseris aoxiuom ferre. 14. ^Inlti dies sine proelio transierant. 
15. Auxilimn militibus cedentibus laturi, fossam quam hostes aqua 
compleverant transire non poteramus. 



LESSON XXXII. 
Datire after Verbs and Adjectives. Impersonal Passive Verbs, 

247. Many verbs which are followed by a dative case in Latin, 
arc commonly translated as if they were ordinary transitive verbs. 
They are not really so, however, and the sabstantive in the dative 
indicates that the person or thin^ which it denotes is indirectly 
affected by the action or state spoken of in the verb, but is not 
the direct object of the action (see § 50). The verbs may often be 
translated in such a way as to show this, l^hxx^fluctus navibus 
nocent * the waves damage the ships,' may be rendered * the waves 
are injnrious {or damaging) to the ships.' Suadeo tibi ' I advise 
you,' is properly ' I recommend to yon.' Resisto tibi * I resist you,' 
is < I set myself in opposition to you.' The following veros in 
common use govern the dative: noeeo, parco,faveo, studeo, placeo, 
credo, suadeo, persuadeo, pareo, medeor, invtdeo, impero, ignosco, 
indtdgeo, obedio, servioy irascor, nubo, prosum, obsum. For lists of 
these and similar veibs see Key 9(>4-975 ; Ken. 94, III. ; S. 291 ; 
8eh. 264; M. 178, 179; m. 91-107; M. 55, 6; Z. p. 76; 

P. 105, 106. 

• 

248. Noeet mihi means * he hurts me/ but we cannot in Latin 
use noceor for 'I am hurt' (see § 39). In all such cases, when a 
passive sense is required, the verb must be used impersonally in 
the third person singular (of the proper mood and tense) in the 
passive voice, accompanied by the dative case to denote the person 
or thing affected by the action. Thus ' I am hurt ' is nocetur 
mthi : ' I am persuaded ' is persuadetur mihi. These passive im- 
personal verbs should as often as possible be translated by a noun 
of the same root-signification as the verb, with some verb that 
will suitably express the performance of the action.* Thus 
nocetur mihi * damage is done to me,' resistitur ei * resistance is 
offered to him,' favebitur tibi * favour will be shown to you.* 
Key 701; Ken. 96,11., B; S. 291, obs. 1; Ed. % 156, 223; 
R. 258, 2 ; 3f. 56, 2 ; P. Notes, XIV., E, c. 

249. Respecting adjectives that are followed by the dative, see 
JS:«y955, 964; Ken. 94,111., 1; S. 298; Sch. 267; Ed.^ 143, 
86-90; R. 179; M. § 69, IL; L. p. 69; P. 105. 

* If t^e verb that govenu the dati7e ia deponent, no p<U8i«« QiotkBi\xvx!cX2iisti.c&. ^aoci 
Und is jXMatiata, 
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Examples, 

250. 1. Homines pauperes divitibus plenimque invident 
2. Divitibus a pauperibus sacpe invidetur. 3. Facile tibipeisii^deba 
4. Facile tibi persuadebitur. 5. Diluvies ripis fluminis maraiopere 
Docuerat. 6. Kipis fluminis diluvie magnopere nocitum erat. 7. MUii 
ab istis nocerl non potest. 8. Ammalibus noxiis non parcetiB. 
9. Animalibus noxiis a vobis non parcetur. 10. Amicia fidelibus 
favemus. 11. Amicis fidelibus a nobis favetur. 12. Milites nostri 
hostibus qui fiumen transire conabantur acriter restitenint 
13. Hostibus iiumen transire conantibus acriter a nostris restitam 
est. 14. Incolae hujus provinciae agriculturae maxime stadeni 

15. Agriculturae maxime ab incolis hujus provinciae studetor. 

16. Fiuus tuus maxime mihi carus est ; semper mihi placere studet 

17. Parentibus nostris semper parere debemus. 18. Parentibus a 
bonis liberis semper paretur. 19. Nunquam tibi persuadere conabor. 
20. Facile mihi a fratre tuo caro persuasum est. 21. Breviter tibi de 
his rebus respondebo. 22. Brevissime nobis de hac re responsum est 
23. Metuote. 24. Metuo tibi. 

Exercised, 

251. 1. I wiU endeavour to cure that disease [of yours]. 2. I 
cannot pardon you. 3. We shall be pardoned by all honest men. 
(Pardon- wiU-be-granted to us by all honest men.) 4. Faithful 
servants will always obey a kind master. 5. A kind master will 

Generally be obeyed. (Obedience-will-be rendered generally to a 
ind master. ) 6. The waves had damaged the yrow and sails of the 
ship. 7. The stem and sail of the ship had been damaged \ij the 
wind. (Damage-had-beeu-done to the stern and sail of we ship by 
the wind. ) 8. We were not able to persuade these men. 9. TJiese 
men could not be persuaded by us. (That-persuasion-should-be 
-exercised on these men by us was not possible.) 10. The merciful 
conqueror has spared the inhabitants of the provinces which he has 
conquered. 11. The inhabitants of the provmces have been spared 
by the merciful conqueror. 12. The ambassadors of the Aedui 
answered us haughtilj'. 13. We were answered haughtily by the 
ambassadors of the Aedui. (A-reply-was-given to us haughtily by 
the ambassadors of the AeduL ) 14 He did not believe us. 15. We 
were not believed. (Belief -was-not-accorded to us by him. ) 16. 1 
do not envy you on account of your riches. 16. You are not envied 
by me on account of your riches. (Envy-is-not-felt towards you by 
me on accouni! of your riches.) 17. We could not resist the tears of 
the unhappy woman. 18. The tears of the unhappy woman could 
not be resisted by us. (That-resistance-should-be-offered to the 
tears of the unhappy woman by us, was not possible.) 19. Venus 
married Vulcan. 20. Ye had endeavoured to cure these diseases. 

Exercvte 91. 

252. 1. Vultus iUius hominis non mihi placet. 2. Risum tenere 
conabor. 3. Frater tuus meo similis est. 4. Hie ventus nemoribus 
maenopere nocebit. 5. Jugum grave bobus molestum est. 6. Sodi 
fiddes semper nobis grati sunt. 7* lioca vicina castris plena erant 
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aquae. 8. Palus erat non magna inter nostrum atque hostium 
exercitum. 9. Diluvies agris maxime* sunt noxiae. 10. Locus 
vicinus castris audacissimo impetu ab hostibus captus est. 11. Homo 
benignus propinquis suis semper prod&sse conabitur. 12. Homines 
maligni vicinis suis ^lerumque mvident. 13. Homiui maligno a 
eapientibus nunquam invidetur. 14 Gentes vicinae semjjer nobis 
infestae fuerant. 15. Locus castris idoneus a militibus captus est. 
16. Virtua sapientibus auro est jucundior. 17. Vir })enignu8 precibus 
lacrimisque pauperum nunquam resistet. 18. Conabor tibi bre- 
viflsime respondere. 19. Broviter tibi a nobis respondebitur. 20. 
Audacter hostibus ab equitibus resistebatur. 21. Meudacibus raro 
creditur. 

LESSON XXXIII. 

ITie Gerund and the Gerundive. — Supines, — Verbs governing 

the ablative case. 

253. Learn the mode of forming the gerund and the gerun- 
dive in all the conjugations, and point out what is added to the 
crude form of the verb in order to make the crude form of each. 

254. The gerund is used as a neuter abstract substantive of 
the second or o- declension. It is, of course, never used in the 
Yocative, but it is used in all the other five cases. The nominative t 
case of it is never found except as the subject of the verb est, and 
the accusative case is only used as the subject of the infinitive 
essCf or after a preposition, ad and inter being the prepositions 
which are most frequently found before it. The gerund is never 
qualified by an adjective, but only by adverbs. Key 1284-1286 ; 
Ken. 97, 2-8; 8. 631-536; Ed. 158, 159; 8ch. 391-396; R. 252; 
M. 35; i. p. 84; P. 141. 

* Whrai adjectives end in -iu», instead of a comparative and superlative the 
adverbs vMigit uid maxiiM are prefixeH to the positive. 

t Respecting the use of the nominative of the gerund see Key 1284 ; Roby 252. 
Most grammarians are singularly arbitrary and inconsistent about this point. 
They distiaguish the fiubstantive gerund sharply f^om the participial (adjective) 
gerundive, but deny the existence of a nominative case of the gerund, calling 
irhat is here treated as such the nominative of the neuter of the gerundive. The 
sole reason for this is, that the gerundive participle frequently couveyB the sense 
that some action must be, or ought to be, x)erfurmed, and the same idea is always 
involved when the nominative of the gerund is used. But this meaning does not 
attach to the genmd itself, but arises from the use of the dative case with the verb 
eti. Thus evmdwn est nobis ' eroiug is for us,' is equivalent to * we must go.' Mr. 
Eey points out that even in the case of the gerundive, the sense of must or ought 
had m fact the same origin. The distinction is unnecessary also for this reason, 
that the gerund, in all its cases, is in origin nothing more than the neuter of the 
gerundive used substantively, the gerundive having been originally an imperfect 
participle cudtivt. It is therefore araurd to say that the neuter of the participle in 
'^Mt may have a nominative if it is called the gertmdive, but not if it is called 
tiie gerund. Madvig ingeniously accounts for the active meaning of the gerund by 
the analogy of the impersonal use of the passive of inti^nsitive verbs, as pugiiatur 
'a battle is fought,' or 'fi(;hting goes on.' The real question is rather how the 
originally active participle came to be used in a pauive sense. This point is 
ezoallently discussed by Mr. Roby ($ 254). 
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Examples. 

255. 1. Omnibus homiDibiis moriendum est. 2. Nunc ert biben- 
dum. 3. Proficiscendum mihi erat illo ipso die. 4. Liberis parendam 
est. 5. Cras domum nobis redeundum erit. 6. Honeste pnidei- 
terque vivendiim est iis qui laudem mereri volunt. 7- Noetris uno 
eodemque tempore in fluctibus consistendnm et cum hoatibus pog- 
nandum erat. 8. Cras ad parentes nostros scribendnm erit. 8. 
Negandi causa nunquam avarum deficit. 10. Principessui* purgandi 
causa ad Caesarem venerunt. 11. Brevis consulendi est occasia 
12. In muro consistendi potestas erat nullL 13. Neutri tranflemidi 
initium faciunt. 14. Milites in agros pabulandi frumentandiqne 
causa exierant. 15. Benignus etiam causam dandi excogitat. 16. ifi 
canes venando utiles sunt. 17. Homo ad intelligendum et i^ndum 
natus est. 18. Inter agendum occursare capro, comu ferit ill^ 
caveto. 19. Mores puerorum se inter ludendum detegant. 20. 
Deliberando saepe perit occasio. 21. Audendo virtus crescit, tar- 
dando timor. 22. Beneficium dando accepit qui digno dedit. 

Exercise 92. 

256. 1. We must deliberate. (Deliberating is for us.) 2. You 
must set out to-morrow. (Setting-out to-morrow is for you. ) 3. That 
man must be-on-his-guard. (Being-on-guard is for that man. ) 4. Th« 
inhabitants will have to depart out of the city. (Departing out of the 
city will be for the inhabitants. ) 6. All hope of conquering has been 
lost. 6. The soldiers are setting out from the camp for the sake of 
getting-fodder. 7. My friend is staying at my house [apud me) for 
the sake of hunting. 8. The workmen took up (capi-) arms for the 

Surpose (causa) of defending themselves (for the purpose of the 
efending of themselves.) 9. Horses are useful for carrying. 10. 
While drinking (in-the-course-of [inter] drinking) he died. 11. Oxen 
were made for {ad) ploughing. 12. We learn by teaching. 13, The 
mind of man grows by learning and thinking. 14. [There] ought to 
be moderation {modus) in playing. 

257. Gerunds govern the same cases as the verbs firom which 
they are derived. 

The verbs utor,fungor,fruor, vescor, potior-^, govern the abla- 
tive case. The verb misereor governs the genitive case. 

Examples, 

258. 1. Hostibus spatium arma capiendi non datum est. 2. Par- 
sinionia est scientia vitandi sumptus supervacuos aut ars re familiari 
moderate utendi 3. Suo cuiquet judicio est utendum. 4. In rebus 
adversis utendum est consilio amicorum. 5. Improbis poenas timen- 
dum est. 6. Pauperum nobis semper miserendum est. 7. Pane et 

* Note this construction. It is often misunderstood. It shows bow thorouglily 
the gerund has the force of a substantive, the genitive mi depending on pwrgamai, 
as it would upon any other noun. 

t Tbo verb potior may also govern the genitive case. 

} Notice this pronoun qvitgw * each, ' and attend to its position after tbe 
pooseosive a4jecdve tuua. 
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lacte vobis vescendnm erit. 8. Hoc officio mihi fungendnm e»t. 
9. TJrbis potiundi nuUft fpes est 10. Neo laboii nee periculo nobis 
parcendum est. 

Exercise 93. 

259. 1. We mnsfe spare expense. (Sparing* expense is for ns.) 
2. The inhabitants of the town must use the com moderately. ( Using 
the oom moderately is for the inhabitants of the town.) 3. We 
should pity those who have lost all their property. (Pityins those 
who, &0., is for US.) 4. The citizens must take-up arms u>r the 
porpose of defending themselves. (Taking arms for the sake of the 
defending of themselves is for the citizens.) 5. We must not believe 
liars. (Believing Uars is not [for us]. ) 6. We ousht not to envy the 
rich. (Envying the rich is not [for us].) 7. We shall have to live on 
fi^. (Living on fish will be for us. ) 8-. You must use your strength 
with-moderation. (Using strength moderately is for you.) 9. We 
must carefully follow (use) the advice of wise men. (Using carefullv 
the advice of wise men is for us.) 10. A eood citizen must fulfil all 
the duties of life carefully. (Fulfilling all the duties of life carefully 
is for a good citizen.) 

Exercise 94. 

^ 260. 1. Incolis miseris parcendum estf* 2. Dicendi difficultatem 
timet. 3. In oppidnm nunc celerrime tibi revertendum est. 
4. Difficultas ei persuadendi maxima erit. 5. Conandum est ex 
oppido nocte discedere. 6. Parentibus sapientibus semper parendum 
est. 7. Acriter nobis cum hostibus contendendum erit. 8. Pecunia 
a fratre tuo mihi credita utendum erat. 9. Spes potiundi castris hostes 
fefellerat. 10. Ovis avium nobis in iUa insula vescendum fuerat. 

261. The Gerundive Participle when used adjectively is a 
passive participle. When used as the complement of a verb of 
ineomplete predication, such as sum or Jh^ it conveys the sense 
that the action indicated by the verb Itas to he, or ouffht to be 
peffonned. See Key 1295, 1296 ; It. 254, for the explanation of 
the origin of this sense. 

Examples. 

262. 1. Vir est minim e contemnendus. 2 Parentes semper 
amandi sunt. 3. Haec facinora maxime sunt laudanda. 4. Omnia 
mihi ono tempore erant agenda. 5. Hae pacis conditiones nou sunt 
accipiendae. 

Exercise 95. 

263. 1. A very heavy load had (was) to be carried by this slave. 
2L The crimes of that wicked man are not to be borne. 3. The 
difficulties of this road must be bravely overcome. 4 The bravery 
of those soldiers is to be greatly praised. 5. The goats must be 
driven down from the mountain. 6. The attacks of the enemy will 

* The gerund and the verb of which it is the subject are commonly placed at 
the end of the sentence. 

t Tne dative denoting the person who ought to poTfonxi. Wi^ ^c\\c$w \& ^\\.<(sgl 
omitted when the sentence is ffenercU in its appUcauon, ox ^^i^ '^'t«A2Kv^xv«»s^^& 
otyyknui. 

'a 
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have (be) to be snstsined. 7. The manners of that young man are 
not to be boma* 6. These oxen will have (b^) to be killed by us. 

264. Wlien a verb (and its gerund) govern an accusative case, 
the gerund with the accusative governed by it is seldom used; 
but what would have been the object of the gerund is put in the 
same case as the gerund ^ould have been in, if used, and the 
gerundive participle is used, agreeing with the noun in gender, 
number, and case. Key, 1287; Ken. 97, 7; 8. 534, 537; Ed. 
159, 243; Sch. 397 ; ii. 252 ; Z. p. 86; P. 143. 



Intiead of 
Diligentiam nobis colendum est. 
Milites missi sunt ad vastandom 

provinciam. 
In voluptatem spemendo virtus 

cemitur. 
Patriam def endendi causa domum 

revertit. 



WriU. 
Dili^ntia nobis colenda est. 
Milites miasi sunt ad vastandam 

provinciam. 
In volnptate spemenda virtus 

cemitur. 
Patriae defendendae causa 

domum revertit. 



Examples, 

265. 1. Ad eas res conticiendas Oigetorix deligitur. 2. Ad omnia 
pericula subeunda parati sunt. 3. Magna diligentia utendum est in 
summa exercitus tuenda. 4. Inita sunt consilia urbis delendae,* 
civium tnicidandorum, nominis Romani extinguendi. 5. Magnam 
habet Romae videndae oupiditatem. 6. Hie locus castris ponendis 
non est idoneus. 7. Prudentia in vitandis periculis cemitur. 
8. Omnis spes urbis expuguandae amissa est. 9. In quaerendis suis 
pugnandi tempas amiserunt. 10. Servi in oppidum frumenti pet^idi 
causa missi erant. 

Exercise 96. 

266. 1. The force {via) of speaking is perceived in rousiiur the 
minds (in the minds being roused) of those who hear. 2. Ai^rse 
drcumstances (res) are sometimes useful for {ad) disclosing the 
character {mores) of Mends. 3. Ambassadors came to Caesar for the 
purpose of begginc-for {peto) peace {/or the purpose of peace being- 
begged'/or), 4. These things are useful for carrying on war. 5. Hope 
has deceived (/alio) the enemy both about {de) storming the town and 

^ about crossing the river. 6. The Gauls will cross the river to defend 
those {/or defending those or /or those being de/mded) into whose 
territories the Romans have led an army. 7. No opportunity (/acu/ta«) 
was given to the weary soldiers of leavins that place (of that place 
being-left) where they had pcMBted-tiiemsdves {eonsisio), 8. Time is 
scarcely given for settling {daL) these things. 9. This day has been 
named {dico) for attacking {daL ) all the winter quarters of the Romans. 
Id Caesar has set out into Gaul for the purpose {causa) of holding 
iperago) the assemblies. 11. By giving rewards we encourage 
{hortor) boys to {ad) learn {gerund), 12. ^e husbandman has come 
into the town for the purpose of buying oxen. 
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Exerdae 97. 

267. 1. Mores homiius maligni in officiiB negandis cemuntor. 
2. Banns agricola agris colendis studet. 3. Fortitudo in adversiB 
rebus aequo animo ferendis cemitur. 4. Justitia in suo cuique 
dando cemitur. 5. Castris fortissime defendendis milites maximam 
memerunt landem. 6. Pueri diligentes libris legendis student 

7. Magna cnpiditas veri videndi in hominum mentibus nata est. 

8. His conficiendis operibus vix datum est tempus. 9. Rex sapiens 
civitati sapienter regendae studet. 10. Haec gens barbaram habet 
consuetudinem captivorum trucidandorunL 

268. The Supines, ending in -urn and -u (called usually the 
Active and the Passive Supine) are respectively the accusative 
and ablative cases of a verbal noun of the fourth declension, 
which has much the same meaning as the gerund. The Accusa- 
tive (or active) Supine is used only after a verb that implies 
movement. The Ablative (or Passive) Supine is used only after 
adjectives. JTey, 1299, 1300, 997 ; Ken. 97,11., 1, 2; Ed. 244, 
245; S, 642— 544 J Sch. ^00; It. 256; Jf.35; L.p. 86; ^. 70l, 
141, 5. 

Examples. 

269. 1. Frater mens it Iusuul 2. Cur te is perditum? 3. lUi 
dormitum eunt. 4. Legati pacem petitum missi sunt. 5. Hoc 
optimum est factu. 

Exerdae 98. 

270. 1. Horsemen were sent by the general to set-on-fire the 
buildings. 2. The infantry were sent across the river to fortify 
(construct) a camp. 3. We are going to draw water out of the well 
4. We are ^ come to surrender uie city and ourselves. 5. Ambas- 
sadors were sent to Caesar to ask-for help. 6. Are you going into 
the meadow to play ? 7. 1 am going to see my grandfather. 8. This 
is difficult to be done (in the domg). 9. This is disgraceful to be said 
{in the saying). 10. This matter (res) is easy to be understood (in the 
undertanding). 



PART II. 

SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. FORMATION OF 
COMPOUNDS AND DERIVATIVES. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

Substantive Clauses, — Compound Verbs formed toith ab. — Sub- 
stantives denoting the Agent or Doer, 

271. The preposition ab has three forms, abs^ ab, and a. When 
a compound verb is made by means of it, it conveys the adverbial 
sense of away, or off. Thus, from duco * I lead,' we get abduco 

* I lead away ;' from eo * I go,* we get abeo * I go away. 

Examine the following verbs : cedo * I go.' abscedo ' I go away ;' teneo 'I hold,* 
dbstineo ' I hold mr keep off;' mitto ' I send, or let go/ amitto * I send or let g^ 
away,' *I lose;' verto *I turn.' averto *I turn away;* jacio *I throw,' aJbjicio 

* I throw away ;' caedo * I out,' abscido * I cut off. ' Before what letters do 
you find the form a&«U8ed? Before what letters is the form a used? In the 
compounds of jacio and teneo, into what letters are the d and i of the root 
changed ? Into what is the ae of caedo changed? 

272. Take the following verbs : — erro *I wander;* lego *I 
send or despatch ;' rddo * I scrape ;' rdpio • i snatch ;* sum * I 
am ;' tr&ho * I drag ;' triido * I thrust ;' terreo * I frighten ;' 
rumpo ' I break;' condo * I put or hide,' and form the compounds 
which signify respectively, * I wander away ;' * I send away ;* * 1 
scrape off;' 'I snatch away;* ' I am away, am absent, or am dis- 
tant;' *I drag away;' *I thrust away;* *I frighten away;* *I 
break off;' * I hide, or put away.' 

273. One termination of derivative nouns used to denote the 
agent by whom an action is performed, is tor or sor. It is, of 
course, added to the roots of verbs. The ending -tort or 'ttor, 
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^ used when the rapine of the verb ends in -turn or -l^im, and -sor 

'^hen the supine ends in -sum. The derivative in -tor or -sor 

TolJows in all respects the form of the supine. Thus, from fodio 

*1 dig, sap. fossum, we getjbssor * a digger ;' from faveo *I favour,' 

^^p.fautum, we get/autor *one who favours.* 

274. Write down the present tense and supine of the verbs 
Irom which the following nouns are derived: auditor *& listener, 
one who hears :' ardtor * a ploughman ;* amaior * a lover ;* laudator 

• one who praises, a praiser ;* imperator * a general, one who 
commands;' scriptor 'a writer;* doctor *a teacher;' cursor *a 
runner.' 

Take the following verbs, cola * I cultivate, or till ;' duco * I 
lead ;' emo * I buy ;' defendo * I defend ;* rideo * T laugh ;* ludo * I 
play ;' utdscor * I avenge ;' prodo * I betray ;' mercor * I trade, or 
purchase;' creo *I create;' venor •! hunt;' l^^o * I read,' write 
down the supine of each, and then form the nouns that mean 
respectively tiller, leader, buyer, defender, laugher, player, avenger, 
betrayer or traitor, purchaser or merchant, creator, hunter, reader, 

275. It has already been seen (§234, &o.) that a verb in the 
infinitive mood may form either the subject or the object of another 
verb, and that in either case it may have an object or an adverbial 
adjunct attached to it. It may also be used with a subject, which 
is put in the accusative case. We thus get a dependent substantive 
clause, which may be either the subject or the object of another 
verb, or may be in apposition to some word which is the subject or 
object. Such clauses are usually introduced in English by the 
conjunction that, expressed or understood, but no conjunction is 
used in Latin. Almost any principal or independent sentence may 
be made into a dependent substantive clause, and when this is done, 
its subject must be put in the accusative case, and its main verb 
in the infinitive mood. Thus, the sentence Caesar Nercios vicit 

* Caesar has conquered the Nervii,' may be turned into a dependent 
clause, and made the object of such a verb as dicit — dicit Caesarem 
Nervios vicisse * he says that Caesar has conquered the Nervii ;'* 
or the subject of such a verb as dicitur — dicitur Caesarem Nervios 
vicisse * that Caesar has conquered the Nervii is said,' or * it is 
said that Caesar has conquered the Nervii.' Key 1238, 1245, 
1246; Ken. 180, 181; S. 507, &c.; Sch. 379; JEd. 157, 225; 
B. 246, 2, 3; M. 57, VII.; P. 94. 



• In construing such sentences, it is always the best plan to introduce the word 
UuU before the accusative subject is taken. Thus, instead of saying dicit he says 
Caegarenit that Caesar viciue has conquered, &c., say dicU he says [that] C(ugarem 
Caesar vicitu has conquered, &c This direction should be most carefully 
attended to. CrediU ezperto. 
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Example. 

[In the following examples («) is appended to the snbetantiye chmae when it \b 
the subject of a verb, and (o) when it is the object. See § 336.] 

276. 1. Miles fuglens arma sua abjecit. Dictum* est nobis militem 
fugientem arma sua abjecisse («). 2. Defensores oppidi omnia sua 
secum abstulerunt. Nuntiatum est regi defensores oppidi omnia sua 
secum abstulisse («). 3. Doctor multa docendo dicit. Scimus doc- 
torem multa docendo discere (o). 4 Pastor oves bovesque in silva 
vicina abscondidit. Latrones audiverant pastorem oVes bovesque in 
silva vicina abscondidisse (o). 5. Impetum in hostes facturi sumus. 
Dictum est imperatori nos impetum in hostes facturos esse (&) 
6. Laudator temporis acti non semper sapienter judicat. Quis nescit 
laudatorem temporis acti non semper sapienter judicare ? (o). 7. Luna 
in nubibus jam absconditur. Videmus lunam in nubibus jam ab- 
scondi (o). 8. Comua cervorum a venatoribus jam abscisa sunt. 
Pastor mihi dixit cornua cervorum a venatoribus jam abscisa esse (o). 
9. Proditores urbem consuli eras tradent. Fama est proditores urbem 
consuli eras traditurost esse j {app.) 10. Urbs consulibus prodetur. 
Nuntiatum est nobis urbem proditum iri. § (&} 

Exercise 99. 

277. 1. The books have not been handed over to the buyer. He 
tells me [that] the books have not been handed over to the buyer (o). 
2. Thieves are carrying off the money from {de) the treasury. It is 
reported to me [that] thieves are carrying off {aufero) money from 
the treasury («). S. I hear [that] the money has been carried off by 
thieves from the treasury (o). 4. Good writers have many readers. 
We know [that] good writers have many readers (o). 5. The 
ploughmen are frightening- the birds -away from the com. 6i. 
Orators do not always please the hearers. Who does not know [that] 
orators do not always please the hearers? (o.) 7. You (tu) will not 
lose the books given by me. I hope [that] you will not lose the 
books given by me (o.) 8. Grod was the Creator of the world. 
All know [that] God was the Creator of the world (o). 9. We 
shall not be absent. He hopes that we shall not be absent (o). 
■10. The hunter dragged the kid away from [its] dead mother. I was 
told (it was told to me) that the hunter dragged the kid away from 
[its] dead mother («). 1*1. Yonder house has been bought by your 
father. I hear that yonder house has been bought by your father (o). 
I hope that yonder house will be bought by your father (o). I hope 



* When a clause is treated as a substantive, it is accounted neuter. 

t Observe that the infinitive form of the future tense is made up of the ftitnre 
active participle and the infinitive esse. 

X In this sentence the infinitive clause is in apposition to the norm fama. 

$ This roundabout phrase is the only mode of expressiapr a future passive in 
the infinitive. It is made up of the passive impersonal iri (itur, ' a going is made^ 
or there is a going'), and the active supine, which governs the acc\isative case. 
It means literally 'tbat there is a going to betray the town.' (Primer, 69, 141.) 
The word urbem, therefore, is not the subject of a verb in the infinitive mood, but 
the object of an active supine. Care must be taken not to confound this phraio 
with compoimd tenses made up of a participle and some part of the verb tste, 
whem the participle agru* with the subject in gender, number and case. 
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that your father will buy yonder house (o). 12. The cultivators of 
the iields have already departed. It is announced to the general that 
the cultivators of the fields have already departed («). 

Exercise 100. 

278. 1. Audivimus fures aurum in cavam arborem abstrusisse (o). 
2. Fama est mercatorem in silvas aberrasse * (app.) 3. Ductores 
exereitus equites pabulatum missuri sunt. Nunt^tom est centuri- 
onibus ductores exereitus equites pabulatum missuros esse (s). Nun- 
tiatur centurioni equites a ductoribus exereitus pabulatum missum 
iri (a) 4. Julia amatores suos omnes veneno necavit Fama est 
Juliam amateres suos omnes veneno necavisse {app. ). Fama est Juliae 
amatores veneno necatos esse (app.) 5. E,isores non impune ridebunt. 
Stulti nesciunt risores non semper impune risuros (o). 6. Cursores 
ad metam nondnm pervenerunt. Videre potes cursores ad metam 
nondom pervenisse (o). 7. Navis feliciter a saxo in litus aversa est. 
8. Helvetii iter a flumine averterant. Imperatori nuntiatum est 
Helvetios iter a flumine avertisse (s). 9. Tum prora avertitt et 
uimUs dat latus. 10. Ostreis me abstinebo. 11. Manus vestras a 
me abstinete. 12. Sermo orateris Latinos ab legatis violandis % i^on 
abstinuit. Consul! dictum est sermonem oratoris Latinos ab legatis 
violandis non abstinuisse («). 

279. In parsinf^r such sentences as the above, let the pupil always be taught to 
answer the questioii, * What Is the subject (or object) of the main verb?' by reading 
tiie tehoU oftke clavae which is used as the subject (or as the object) of the main 
verb. When asked why the subject of the dependent sentence in in the ac-cusa- 
tive case, he must answer : ' Because it is the »ubject of a verb in the infinitive 
mood {naming the verb'). When asked why this verb is in the infinitive 
mood, he must reply : ' Because it is the main verb of a substantive clause, 
which is the subject (or object) of a verb. ' Thus, in the first sentence of the above 
exercise, the process will be conducted in the following manner : — 

Q. What is the main verb of the sentence ? 

A, Audivimus. 

Q. What is the subject of the verb audivimus f 

A. i\rM understood. 

Q. What is tbe object of the verb atu2mmu« f 

A, The substantive clause : furu auruvt. in cavam arborem ahstrusisse. 

Q. Why ia fures in the accusative case ? 

A. BeGEuise it is tie subject of the verb abstrusisse, which is in the infinitive 
mood. 

Q Why is the verb abstrusisse in the infinitive mood ? 

A. Because it is the main verb of a substantive clause, which is the object of 
the verb audivimus. 

The old-fashioned style of dealing with such a sentence would have been to say 
thSLt fures was the accusative before abstrusisse, and that abstrusisse was the infi- 
nitive after the accusative fures. Words like after and before, which relate to 
ptmUotif are quite incapable of explaining a grammatical relation. 

Exercise 101. 

280. 1. The enemy, attacking the camp, will be resisted fiercely 
(Resistance- will-be-onered fiercely to the enemy, &c. ) We hope that 
the enemy attacking the camp will be resisted fiercely. 2. There is 
a report that Caesar has set out inte Italy for the sake of holding 
(agere) the assemblies {canventiLS, ) 3. We have ascertained that the 

♦ What is the full form of this word? See p. 63, note. 
t The verb ia here used intranaitiveVy. X ^^^ ^ ^^>^ 
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legions, in the absence of the general (the general being absent), do 
not dare to leave the camp. 4. It is easy to send swift ronners with 
a letter to the lieutenant. 5. He thinks that it will be easy to send 
a swift runner to the general. 6. Caesar ought to set out into GauL 
(Setting out into Gaul is for Caesar.) 7. Caesar thinks that he* 
ought k) set out into Gaul. 7. This opportunity is not to be lost 
{amittere). 8. I do not think that this opportunity is to be lost {or 
ought to be lost). 9. We had ascertained that very large forces 
{copicLe) of the enemy were about-to-cross the river. 10. we must 
always obey wise [men]. 11. He thinks that we must always obey 
the wise. 12. Caesar will move his camp in the night. 13. Caesar 
replied to the centurions that hef would move his camp in the night 

14. There was a report that the camp would be moved in the night. 

15. The exiles hope that theyf shall soon return {reverto, used intran- 
sitively) home. 16. The ambassadors were answered briefly. (A- 
rep]y-was-given briefly to the ambassadora) 17. He tells me that 
the ambassadors were answered briefly (that a reply was given briefly 
to the ambassadors). 18. We ought to endeavour to please wise 
[men] (endeavouring to please wise [men] is for us). 19. He repUed 
that we ought to endeavour to please wise nien. 

Exercise 102. 

281. 1. Arbitrantur se tutiores fore fossa altiore circum castra 
perducta. 2. Ab rebus gerendis senectus nos abstrahit. 3. Gallos 
esse in consiliis capiendisf mobiles et no vis rebus studere cognoverat. 
4. Fures aurum in antro abscondidisse credo. 6. Credit ur Romance 
cum Latinis bellum gesturos esse. 6. Bellum cum Latinis gestum 
fuisse audivi. 7. Bellum cum Latinis gestum iri arbitror. 8. Facil- 
limum erit boves captos in antro abscondere. 9. Caesar memoria 
tenebat Lucium Cassium consulem occisum [esse] § exercitumque 
ejus|| sub jugum missum [esse]. 10. Pueros, doctore absente. Insures 
[esse] arbitror. 

282. Excellent practice in the construction of dependent sub- 
stantive clauses will be obtained by taking the sentences in some of 
the previous examples and exercises, and making them dependent on 
some such verbs as those used above. Thus the sentences in § 224 
may be converted into substantive clauses in some such mode as 
the following : — Nuntiatum est consules fortissime pugnantes 
interfectos esse. Consul audivit hostes agros crudeliter vastantes 
ab incolis fugatos esse, Scio Caesarem agrum Aeduis petentihus 
dedisse. Or those in § 250 : — Quis nescit homines pauperes diviti- 
bus plerumque invidere ? Quis nescit dtvttibus a paupertbus saepe 
invideri? Arbitratur me facile tibi persuasurum esse. Sentences 

* Use the reflective pronoun here, because ?ie Btands for Caesar, the subject of 
the main sentence. 

t He is used here because the subject of the dependent sentence stands for the 
same person as the subject of the main sentence. 

t Capere, * to take or adopt' 

§ In compound tenses of the infinitive mood, the auxiliary «$*e is very oftoa 
o»"itted. Key 1269. 

11 Why would mum be improper here ? See § 184. 
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contaiiiing relatiTe clauses should be avoided for the present, but 
most of the sentences from § 224 onwards will be well adapted for 
the purpose. 

Exercise 103. 

283. Take the sentences in Ex. 102, which contain sabstantive 
clauses. Leave out in each the main verb, on which the substantive 
clause depends, and convert the substantive clause into an inde- 
pendent sentence. Thus, in the tirst sentence, when arbitrantur is 
omitted, the dependent clause, made into an independent sentence, 
will be : — tuthres erunt/osaa aUiore drcum castra perdiLcta, 

LESSON XXXV. 

Verbs compounded with the Preposifion ad. — Nouns signifying 
the agent or doer. — Adjective Clauses, — Dependent relative 
Clauses, 

284. The preposition cwf, in verbs compounded with it, gives 
the sense of io^ up to, towards^ att near, or against. The follow- 
ing verbs are compounded with ad: — adduco *I lead to, or 
towards ;' accurro * I run to ;' accipio * I take to myself, or accept ;' 
adeo * I go to ;* affero * I bring to ;* alloquor * I speak to, or 
address ;* aggredior * I march up to, or attack ;* appono * I place 
near ;' acquiro * I seek in addition ;* arripio * I snatch at, or seize;* 
adsum * I am near, I am present ;* ascendo * I climb up to, or 
ascend ;' adspicio or aspicio * I look at, I behold :* assequor or 
adsequor * I follow up to, I overtake j* attraho * I drag to, or 
towards.** 

Write down the above verbs, and mark off so much in each as forms the simple 
verb from which the compound is made. Look at the torm of the prolix which is 
left, and state what ad becomes before c, /, gr, I, p, q, r, », and t respectively. Is 
the d of ad always altered before sF Is it ever omitted before s f When it is 
ooiitted, is the initial « of the verb followed by a vowel or by a consonant ? What 
does the A of eajno and rajno become in the compounds ? What dooH the a of 
aeanio become in the compounds ? What does the ae of qwieTO become ? 

286. Take the following verbs : — 1, cedo * I go ;* 2, cAdo ' I 
fall ;' 3, do * I give, or put ;* 4, haereo * I stick ;* 5, haheo * 1 hold ;* 
6, ago * I drive ;* 7, jungo * I join ;' 8, mitto * I send, or let go ;' 
9, tnoveo * I move ;' 10, orior * I rise ;* 11, veho * I carry ; 12, venio 
'I come;* 13, verto *I turn;' 14., voco *I call;' 15, facio *I do;' 
16,^0*1 fix;' n,Jligo*l dash;* 18,^mo *I flow';' 19, gero 'I 
carry, or heap;* 20, caedo * I cut ;' 21, lacto * I draw gently;* 22,^aro 
*I prepare, or get;* 2'6,pello *I push;* 24, peto * I seek, or go;* 
25fpropinquo * I bring near, or approach ;' 26, rideo ' I laugh';* 
27, repo * 1 creep ;' 28, sedeo* * 1 sit ;' 29, sumo * I take ;' 30, tendo 
* I stretch ;* 31, tangof * I touch ;' 32, tribuo * I assign, or allot :' 
write these verbs in a column, with their meanings, and write 

* The root sid becomes std in compounds. 

t The a of the root becomes i in the compound. 
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opposite them (with their meanings) the verbs that signify : 1| ' I 
go to, or approach;' 2, * I fall* against, happen;' 3, 'I put near, 
add, or give in addition ;' 4, < I stick to ;' 5,*1 hold towards, I 
apply ;' 6, * I drive to, or bring towards ;' 7, * I join to, I annex, 
or attach ;' 8, ' I let in, I admit ;' 9, * I move towards ;* 10, * I rise 
up against, I attack ;' 11, * I carry to ;' 12, * I come to, I approach, 
I arrive ;* 13, * I turn towards ;* 14 * I call to me ;' 16. * I do to, I 
affect;' 16, *I fix on to;' 17, *I dash against;' 18, •! flow 
towards;' 19, *I heap on to;' 20, *I cutf into;' 21, *I draw 
towards me, I entice ;' 22, * I get ready for, I prepare ;* 23, * I push, 
or drive towards;' 24,1 go to, or grasp at;' 25, *I bring near, 
or approach ;' 26, * T laugh at ;' 27, * I creep towards, or to ;' 
28, *1 sit beside ;' 29, ' I take to myself, I assume ;' 30, < I stretch 
towards ;' 31,1 touch upon ;' * I assign to.' 

N.B. — The most literal and simple meanings only of the above 
verbs are given here. The various shades of meaning that the 
verbs assume must be learnt by the careful study of Latin 
authors. 

286. Some nouns in -tor (m) have a corresponding feminine 

form in -trix (C. F. -trie-), as genitor * a feither,' genitrix or 

genetrix * a mother.' 

Take the words inventor * a discoverer ;' bellaior * a wai*rior ;- ^creator * a creator ; 
generator 'one who generates;' proditor *a traitor;' venator *a hunter:' Uetor*^ 
reader;' orator ' a speaker or suppliant ;' and write doy^n the nouns that signify 

* foil) ale discoverer ;^ ' female warrior ;' • female creator ;' ' she who generatOB ;* 

* traitress ;' • himtress ;' * female reader ;' • femsde suppliant.' 

287. There is a small class of nouns, signifying the agent, or 
doer of an action, formed by appending -a to the verb'stem; as 
scrib-a * a scribe, or secretary.' 

Take the verbs ineolo (C. F. incol-) *! inhabit;* per/ugio (C. P. p«-/B^) *! take 
refuge or desert ' trantfugio (C. P. tran^f&g-) ' I flee across or desert ;' convive (C. F. 
conviv') • I live together with,' and form the nouns that signify respeotivdy 
inhabitant, refugee, deserter, guest. 

Find out tiie derivation of the words agricola * husbandman ;* advina * stranger;' 
homidda 'man-slayer;' j^otnctdo 'brother-slayer ;' inatricida 'mother-slayer.' 

288. Clauses which are connected with the rest of the sentence 
by means of a relative, are called adjective clauses. They stand 
in the same relation to the rest of the sentence as a singte adjee- 
tive, and qualify the noun or pronoun which forms the antecedent 
to the relative. Ken. 180, 191, &c. ; It. 215 ; P. Notes XII. 

Clauses of this kind have been already treated of in part in 
Lesson XXV. 

Some sentences of this kind are themselves complex, and the 
relative pronoun may itself be in the accusative case, as the subject 
of a verb in the infinitive mood, the subordinate part of the rela- 
tive clause being itself a substantive clause. The construction of 

* Treat the A in ddo and Ideio as you do the A in capio, 
t Treat the ae in caedo as you do the ae in guaero. 
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these clauses wQl be illustrated in the following examples. Look 
again at § 195. 

EoMmpies, 

289. 1. Incolae orbis, qaos ad consolem adductos esse aadiveram, 
jam Teverteruot.* (Aadiveram eos ad consulem adductos esse.) 
2. Eodem tempore a perf agis nuntiatum est hostes, quos prime impetu 
a nostris pidsos esse dixeram, collem ascendere conari.t (Dixeram 
eos polsos esse.) 3. Interim adveaae, quos urbem incensuros esse 
fama erat,t ad regem attracti sunt. ^Fama erat eos urbem incensuros 
esse.) 4. Convivae, quos aurum secnm abstulisse audiveramus, ad 
praetorem attrahentnr. (Audiveramus eos aurum secum abstulisse.) 
5. Mataicida, quem in nrbe manere § turpe est, in antro sese abscon- 
didit. (Turpe est eum in urbe manere.) 6. Barbari, quos castra 
as^essuros esse|| nuntiatum erat, propter latitudinem fossae tela 
adjicere non poterant. (Nuntiatum est eos castra aggressuros esse. ) 
7. n aberant quos adfuturos esse arbitrabar. 8. Absurdum est id 
landare quod falsum esse judicamns. 9. Quae durum fuit pati, haec 
ohm meminisse jnvabit. 10. Nuntius transfugas assecutus est ^uos 
jam in silvas aufugisse credebatur. 11. Iste turpissimus mihilT 
accurrit, et, arrepta mann, laudes suas mihi adspersit. 12. Latronibus 
qui subito viatores adorti sunt, acerrime restitum est. 13. Boves 
qui ad aquam appellebantur actorem subito aggressi sunt. 14 Navis 
ad litns appulsa est. 15. Me vestris deus appulit oris. 16. Apparet 
te mentem ad philosophiam appulisse. 17. Hunc ad numerum ami- 
corom meorum adjiciam. 18. Animum suum no vis consiliis adjecit. 
19. Juris scientiam eloqnentiae adjunxistL 20. Boves quos agricola 
aratro adjonxit meis validiores sunt. 

In the above sentences point out where a verb compounded with ad is followed 
by the dative of the indirect object, and where you find ad with the accusative. 

* In this sentence quo» is the subject of the infinitive verb adductos ease, just as 
eM is in the seatence appended. The words quos ad consulem addv^ctos esse is a 
sabstantive clause, the object of audiveram^ and addvA:tos esse is in the infinitive 
mood because it is the mam verb of a substantive clause. But in translating the 
sentence (see translation of Examples) it is necessary to translate quos addtbctoa 
em as if it were aprincipai or independent clause, and treat audiveram as if it were 
a parenthesis. U'he reason for this is that we cannot put the conjunction l?iat 
'bubre a relative pronoun. 

t In this sentence, the whole sentence Jiostes, quos primo dixeram^ coUem 

(ueendere conin is a substantive clause, forming the subject of the verb nuntiatum 
at. COnari is in the infinitive mood because it is the chief verb of such a clause. 
Bottes is in the accusative case because it is the subject of ascendere. Ascendere is 

in the infinitive mood because it is the object of eonari. The clause quos primo 

dixeram is an adjective clause, attached to the noxia hostes. The subordinate part, 
SMt prirno impetu a nostris pulsos esse^is a substantive clause, the obiect of dixeram, 
Prilsoi eue is in the infinitive mood because it is the verb of a clause which is the 
object of another verb ; and quos is in the accusative case because it is the subject 
of a verb in the mfinitive mood. 

\ In this sentence the entire clause, quos urbem erat, is an adjective clause 

<lpalifying advenae. The subordinate part, quos urbem incensuros esse, is a sub- 
Btantiva clause in apposition to fama. Qw>s is the subject of the infinitive verb 
JKcenntro* Mte. 

i The subordinate clause, quem in urbe manere, forms the subject of the verb est. 
Tarpe is neuter, because a clause is accounted as neuter. 

The clause quos castra aggressuros esse is the subject of uuivtiottum esk. 

t Notice the diUive governed by accurrit and adspersit. 
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Exercise 104. 

290. 1. I will go-up-to the man (ace,) and accost [him], 2. The 
guests who are present have drunk all the wine. 3. I perceive that 
Sie guests have drunk all the wine. 4 The guests, who, I perceive, 
have (^unk all the wine,* will soon depart. (I perceive that they 
have drunk all the wine. ) 6. The enemy are not far off. A javelin 
can be thrown thither (eo). 6. Who does not know that fortune 
assists the brave ? 7. The travellers, who, we had heard, had set out 
yesterday, have already arrived. 8. The fisherman sells in the town 
the fish which he has enticed into his net. 9. The barbarians, who, 
it has been reported, are already approaching the camp (dat), will be 
bravely resisted. (Resistance- will-be-offered bravely to the barba- 
rians. It has been reported that they are approaching the camp.) 

10. The master called the boys to {ad) him, and admonished [them]. 

11. It-is- plain that the old-man has been affected with the greatest 
joy by the letter which he has received from his little son. 12. Have 
you heard that the foolish boy dashed- his head -against a wall (dot) ? 
13. It was soon perceived that the enemy did not dare to approach 
the camp. 14. To these words he added (addo) a few of the same 
kind. 15. It is evident that large forces have been added to the 
army of the barbarians. 16. We hope that our guests will soon 
arrive. 17. We were told (it was told to us) that the orator had 
addressed {alloquor) the senate (ace.) briefly. 18. What have you 
brought with you? 19. We hope that you are bringing us {dai,) 
peace. 20. Did I not tell you that the letter was brought to me 
yesterday ? 

Exercise 105. 

291. 1. Animum vacuum ad scribendas res difficiles affert. 2, 
Hoc libro scribendo maximam adeptus est gloriam. 3. Stultus est 
qui semper ea sequitur quae assequi non potest. 4. Arbitratur nos 
hostes fugientes nunquam assecuturos [essejf. 6. Diu speravimuB te 
pacem tecum nobis allaturum [esse]. 6. Poeta molestus J quem arri- 
puit tenet occiditque legendo. 7. Allatum est (news was brought) 
Kemos primos civitatis suae legatos ad Caesarem misi8se.§ 8. L^ati 
ad Hem OS missi sunt quos in arrais esse allatum erat. 9. Jafbdudum 
didicimus solem terram ad se attrahere. 10. Virtus et sapientia ad 
amicitiam nos alliciunt atque attrahunt. 1 1. Venatrix ilia fortissimo 
leonem occidit quem hominem secum in silvas abstraxisse sciebai 

12. Hostes nostros subito adorti sunt, quos in flumine impeditos 
cognoveraDt. 



* Imitate the construction of the relative clause in the first or second sentoDoe 
of the examples. 

f In the compound tenses of the infinitive mood, the auxiliary e**e is frequently 
omitted. 

X The antecedent eum of the relative is not expressed. 

/ Observe that the clause Remo* primot minue is the ntbjeet of aUatumetL 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

Verbs compounded with the Preposition con. — Nouns in -or 
{C. F. -or-) (m.) derived from Verbs. — Some Impersonal 
Verbs, 

292. Con or co is another form of cum. In some compounds 
it gives the sense of together : in others that of thoroughly, or 
strongly, or it heightens and intensifies the meaning of the simple 
verb. The following are compounds of con : cotpe * to go 
together, to assemble ;' cogBre ^contracted from codgh-e) * to driTe 
together, to collect, to compel;' cohaerere <to stick together;' 
eoUocare < to place together, to station ;' combur^e * to bum to the 
ground;' commiscere <to mix together;' componire *to place 
together, to compose ;' concurr^e * to run together ;' conspic^e 
(C. F. eonspic' or conspici-) * to behold ;' corripBre (C. F. corrip- 
or eorripi-) < to seize, to snatch up.' 

Bxamine the above compounds and ascertain before what sort of letters am 
becomes eo in comi)osition. What is the n of eon changed into before lyin^Vt and 
r reapeetively. 

293. Take the following verbs : — 1, ludh'e < to play ;' 2, mitt^e 
' to send, let-go, or set ;' 3, par are * to get or procure ;' 4, petite 
*to drive;* 5, canire *to sing;* 6, ducire *to lead;' l^ferre *to 
Wng ; %,ftigire * to dash ;' d.Jlu^e * to flow ;' 10, ger^e * to carry 
or heap;' 11, grUdi* {dep,) *to step or march;' 12, jacBref * to 
throw;' 13, jungire * to join;* l^,jurdre * to swear;* 15, iSgSreX 

* to gather ;* 16, stare * to stand ;* 17, t^nere J *to hold;* 18, irdhtre 

* to draw or drag;* 19, ventre * to come ;* 20, vHcare * to call, * write 
them in a column, with their meanings, and write opposite to 
them (with their meanings) the verbs that signify : 1, ' to play 
together ;' 2, ' to set together, or engage ;' 3, ' to get together ;' 
4, < to drive together, to compel;' 5, < to sing together or in conceit;' 
6, 'to lead together;' 7, 'to bring together, to betake;* 8, <to 
dash together;' 9, * to flow together ; 10,* to heap together;* 1 1, * to 
step together, to meet, to engage;* 12, to throw together, to hurl;* 
13, * to join together;* 14, * to swear together, to conspire;' 15, *to 
gather together, to collect;' 16, <to stand together;' 17, 'to hold 
together, to contain, to restrain ;' 18, * to draw together ;' 19, ♦ to 
come together, to assemble ;* 20, * to call together/ 

294. Take the following verbs : — 1, gnosco (usually vosco) * I 
examine or get to know ;* 2, habeo-f *I hold ;* 3, hortor * I exhort ;* 
it ido^ I eat ;' 5, mSneo * I warn ;* 6, 7n8veo * I move ;' 7, pleo * I 
fill;' 8, c&do « I yield ;* 9, caedo § ' I cut;' 10, f&cio f * 1 make ;' 
ll,Jido '1 trust;* 12, Jlrmo *I strengthen;* 13, jkgio *I flee;' 

* Change A into 9 in the compound. f Change ft into \ m 1\xq coTXi-^xm!^ 

X Change if into if in tiio eompoand, $ Change ae into i in t\i« coxo?qow-gA. 
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14, scando * I climb ;' 15, sequor * I follow ;* 16, sisto * I place 
myself;' 17, sumo *I take;* 18, tendo *I stretch;' 19, verto 
* I turn;' 20, r^go *I make straight;' 21, rumpo *I break ;' write 
them in a column with their meanings, and write opposite 
to them (also with their meanings) the verbs that signify 
1, ' I examine thoroughly, I ascertain ;' 2, ' I hold together, I hold 
firmly, repress, restrain;' 3, *I exhort strongly;' 4, *I eat up;' 
5, * I warn earnestly ;' 6, * I move thoroughly, I alarm ;' 7, * I fill 
completely ;* 8, * I yield (altogether) ;' 9, * I cut to pieces ;' 10, * I 
make thoroughly, I finish;' 11, * I trust thoroughly, I confide;' 

12, *I strengthen, I assert strongly, I maintain or declare;' 

13, *I flee for refuge ;' 14, * I climb, I embark on ;' 15, * I over- 
take ;' 16, ' I make a stand, I halt, I take my station ;' 17, ' I spend 
or consume;' 18, * I stretch strongly, I hasten;' 19, 'I turn 
thoroughly, I convert ;' 20, ' I straighten thoroughly, I correct;' 
21, * I break to pieces, I spoil or corrupt.' 

295. Nouns formed by adding -or to a verbal root denote the 
actt feeling, or state indicated by the root. Thus &mor (C. F. 
dmor-) * love,' from am- the root • of the verb amo (C. F. ama-) ; 
timor ' fear' from ttm- the root of the verb timeo (C. F. time-)* 
Nouns of this formation are all masculine. 

296. Take the roots of the following verbs : — ardere * to blase' 
(root ard-) ; c&lere * to be hot' (cat-) ; d6lere * to be in pain' (<io^]; 
frang&re * to break' (frag-) ; vigere * to be lively' {vig-), and form 
the nouns that signify < blazing heat ;' ' heat ;' * pain ;' * wandering, 
error ;' * breaking, or crashing ;' * liveliness or vigour.' 

297. Write down the verbs from which the following noims 
are derived, and mark off the letters which form the root of both 
verb and noun : — clamor * shout ;' /Uvor * favour ;' terror * alarm;' 
error * wandering.' 

298. Take the following pairs of verbs and derivative nouns, 
and find out the meaning of the noun from that of the verb :— 
fulgere * to shine,' fulgor ; fUr&re * to be mad,' /uror ; maer€re * to 
grieve,* maeror; pdvere * to be frightened,' pdvor; p&dere *to be 
ashamed,' pUdor ; splendere * to be bright,' splendor ; squalere 'to 
be dirty,' squalor ; sudare * to sweat,' sudor. 

299. Those verbs only ought to be called impersonal, which 
have no subject, expressed or understood, such as pluit * it rains,' 
tonat * it thunders,' pugnatum est * a battle was fought,' itur * a 
going is made — or they go.' Some verbs are called impersonal 
when their subject is really a substantive clause, such as deeei 
'becomes, or is becoming,' dedecet 'is unbecoming to,' licet *)B 
allowable,' oportet * is proper or necessaij,* placet * pleases.' 

* A root muBt not be confounded with a Hem or crude form. A root may be 
aoaunon to different parts of speech. A. crude form ia made by adding som^hiog 
to^ at obanging in some way, the root, bo aa \iO v^^aenXi \3ub v^Vh^jqA&qii in i 
jasrttm/ar aspect. 
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Examplea, 

300. 1. Divitem decet maerorum paupenim xnisereri. 2. Id 
maxime quemque decet quod est cujusqne maxime suum. 3. Sapien- 
tern decet vitam aequo animo relinquere. 4. Pudorem abjecisse 
juvenem maxime dedecet. 5. Amorem improborum appetere sapien- 
tem dedecet. 6. Cras ad me convenire vobis licebit. 7. Licetne 
mihi hie consistere? 8. Hoc fieri oportet. 9. Pecunia quam his 
civitatibns oportuit * pro frumento dari nondum data est. 10. Libros 
vestros coUigere tos oportet. 11. Libros vestros coUigi oportuit. 
12. Majores natn, quos una cum pueris mulieribusque in paludes 
cbllectos [esse] dixeramus, hac pugna mmtiata, legatos ad Caesarem 
misemnt. 13. Maximas copias ab hostibus coactas esse audivimus. 

14. Cras cum hostibus congrediendimi erit. 15. Sciebam eum 
mecom mox cougressurum esse. 16. Muri urbis cum arce nondum 
sunt commissi. 17. Pugiles Latini cum Graecis commissi sunt. 

18. Caesari allatum est hostes proelium mox commissuros esse. 

19. Proelio rem committere constituit. 20. Ego me tuae commendo 
et committo fidei. 21. Perfugae se hominibus barbaris committere 
ooacti sunt. 22. Fragore ar^rum cadentium audito, ferae sese in 
antrum contulerunt. 

Exercise 106. 

301. 1. Bein^ alarmed by these rumours, the leaders of the army 
determined to jom battle the-next-day. 2. The blazing heat of the 
son is scarcely to-be-borne. 3. A merciful father shoiud pardon the 
errors of children {puer). pPardoning the errors of children is for a 
merciful father.] 4. My honours are envied by ill-natured [persons]. 
(Envy-is-felt at my honours by ill-natured persons. ) 5. The lustre 
(gleaming) of the arms is beheld afar. 6. The colours of flowers are 
very {mctxime) various. 7. Anger is short madness. 8. The attempts 
of that raging man {furens) must be restrained {cohibeo). 9. To 
thirst -for honours becomes a young man. 10. You ought to have 
been present. t ([That] you should be present was proper.) 11. He 
thinks that I ought to be present. (He thinks [that] it is proper [that] I 
should be present. ) 12. W ord-was-brought to Caesar that the soldiers 
were runnmg together to arms. 13. It has been reported to us that 
the Helvetii, who, we had heard, were about to set out from {ex) their 
own territories, have bumt-up all the corn. 14. All the chiefs have 
assembled, who had been csdled together out of the province. 

15. Those who could take-up {capere) arms quickly resisted our men 
for^a-short-time, and joined battle amongst the wagons and baggage. 

Exercise 107. 

302. 1. Pudorem rubor, terrorem pallor consequitur. 2. Servius 
ab lis, qui [eum] fugientem consecuti sunt, interficitur. 3. Propter 
bellum bene confectum imperator maximam consecutus est laudeuL 
4. Frumentum ex agris in castra quotidie conferebatur. 5. Con- 
ferenden non est Gallicus cum Germanorum agro. 6. His rebus 

• Obierve that with verbe like licet, oportet, &c., the perlect teuse \a ex^"t^%*^ 
In LatiD l^ meaaif of the main verb (licuit, oportuit^ 8eo.), Va ^ns\ii^ Xi-^ xfitsid.'D.^ 

t See hue note. 
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feliciter confectis, nauta, paulisper in urbe commoratus, navem teitio 
die conscendit. 7. Adolescens multa cum diligentia ad scribendi 
studium sese contulit. 8. Laborem sudor plerumque consequitur. 
9. Caesari allatum est Helvetios carrorum maTimum numerom 
coemere. 10. Ab exploratoribus cognitum est Gallos conjurare et 
obsides inter se dare. 11. Barbari praedam collectam in silvas 
secum coUaturi sunt. 12. Caesar in Italiam ad novas legiones conscri- 
bendas proficiseendum sibi esse constituit. 13. Quis nescit paucos 
homines, honore et gloria amplificatos, vel corrumpere mores civitates> 
vel corrigere posse ? 14. Ad arma celerrime concursom est {impers, 
pa88.)» 15. His s£Llutem nostram rectissime committi arbitramur. 
16. Absurdus est qui lineam rectam corrigere conatur. 



LESSON XXXVII. 

Verbs compounded with de. — Substantive Clauses : Dependent 

or Indirect Questions. 

303. The preposition de in composition generally i^vea the 
sense of down — sometimes that of from or away ; as deeurro * I 
run down ;' decedo * I depart or retire.* 

804. Take the following verbs: — 1, cado* *I fall;' 2, capio* 

* I take ;* 3, curro * 1 run ;* 4, cto * I put ;' 5, Jleeio * 1 bend ;' 6, 
Jluo 'I flow;* Tjjacio* *I cast;' 8, labor ^1 glide;' 9, mitto*l 

send ;' 10, pendeo * I hang ;' 11, pono * I put or place ;' 12, rapio* 

* I snatch;* 13, «ca w^fof * I climb;* 14, ^r^moj * I press;' 15, «ero 
< I set ;* 16, volvo * I roll ;' and write down Twith their meanings) 
the verbs that signify respectively, 1, * I fall down ;' 2, * I tiuce 
down or deceive ;* 3, * I run down ;' 4, * I put down, g:ive up, or 
surrender ;* 5, * I bend down ;* 6, * I flow down :' 7, * I cast down ;' 
8, * I glide down ;' 9, * I send down, or lower ;' 10, * I hang down ;' 
11, * I place down ;' 12, ' I snatch down ;* 13, I climb down, or 
descend;* 14, *I press down;* 15, <I set down, or desert;' 16, 

* I roll down.* 

305. Write down the literal signification of the verbs deduco, 
de/erOf depello^ derideo, describo, detrudo, devenio^ detineo, deepicio, 

306. Write down the following verbs (with their meaninffs) 
in a column, and write opposite to each the simple verb (with its 
meaning) of which it is a compound: — decedo *I withdraw;' 
dedecH * [it] is unbecoming ;* dedoceo * 1 un teach ;' deficio * I fiedl ;' 
defungor *1 have done with, or get rid of;' deligo 'I choose;' 
demonstro * I point out ;* desisto ' I stand aloof, I leave off;' despcro 
'I despair;* desum 'lam wanting, I fail;' detego 'I ancover;' 
deterreo * I f ighten away or deter.* 

* What does the A of these verbs become in the compounda t Look at the cou^- 
pomuls of ad and con 
t What does the a of this verb become in the compoundal 
tCbaDg9tbiBiMx)lU 
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307. One class of substantiye clauses consists of those which 
begin with some interrogative word. They may be either the 
subjects or the objects of some other verb. ' They are usually 
called Dependent^ or Indirect Questions. The verb which forms 
the predicate in them is put in the Subjunctive Mood. JEng, 
Gram. 419; Z«y 694, 600, 603, 609, 613, 614, 621, 1196; Ken. 
1 S3 ; 5^. 434 5 Sch. 353 j H. 214, 3 ; Ed. 207 ; M. 67, VI. ; P. 149. 

JBxamples. 

Un the followins^ examples (<) is apx>eDded to the dependent interrogative 
dause when it is the tubject, and (o) when it is the object of the verb of the 
principal clause.] 

303. 1. Cor ex urbe decedis? 2. Begat me cnr ex urbe dece- 
dam (o). 3. Rogavit me car ex urbe decederem (o). 4. Quot 
homines aderant ? 5. Quaerit ex amico sue quot homines adessent (o). 
6. Quaedvit ex amico quot homines adessent (o), 7. Utereonmi hoc 
fecit ? *8, Nondum cognovi uter eorum hoc fecerit (o). 9. Jam cog- 
noveram uter eorum hoc fecisset (o). 10. Quamubrem istos deriseras ? 
11. Scire volo quamobrem istos derisisses (o). 12. Scire volebam 
quamobrem istos derisisses (o). 13. Quando exercitus in campum 
descendet? 14. Milites ignorant quando exercitus in campum de- 
scensurus sit (o). 15. Ignorabatur quando exercitus in campum 
descensurus esset («). 

309. Notice carefully the tenses of the subjunctive used in the 
above examples. See Key 594-621 ; S, 423 ; Sch. 362, &c. ; 
S. 238. It will be observed that a past (imperfect or perfect) 
tense in the direct question is never turned into a present, a 
perfect into an imperfect, or an imperfect into a perfect. But if 
the verb of the principal clause be in a past tense, a present im- 
perfect in the direct question is turned into a past, imperfect in 
the indirect question, a present perfect into a past perfect. There 
is no fature tense in the subjunctive mood, so that the subjunctive 
form of a fhtore is represented by the future active participle and 
the verb sum, * 

Exercise 108. 

310. 1. Why do you try to deceive me ? 2. I ask you why you try to 
deceive me (o) ? 3. How can I deter this young man from this so wicked 
plan ? 4. Tdl* me how I can deter this young man from this so 
wicked jdan (o). 6. What were you doing ? 6. We knew what you 
were domg (o). 7. In what way are these things done ? 8. [It] will 
flOQD be ascertained in what way these things are done (s), 9. Where 
has this miser dei)osited his ^old ? 10. How shall we find out {cog- 
fiasco) where this miser has deposited his gold (o) ? 11. Why have 
the towns been deserted by the inhabitants ? 12. [It] is-not-known 
why the tovms have been deserted by the inhabitants {a. ) 13. Who 
threw-down these corpses into the ditch? 14. No one knew wh^ 

* Bemember that the imperative of dieo is dic^ not dice. €!iQLO\M me\^ «x:^t«A&^ 
hj the accusatiTe or hy the dative case ? 
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had thrown-down these corpses into the ditch (a). 15. When iwiU 
you desist from {ah) this nndertakine ? 16. l?hat ridicalous man asks 
me when I shall desist from iMa undertaking (o). 

Exercise 109. 

311. 1. Ex arce in urbem despici potest (a look-down €0» he 
obtained), 2. Rogavit num ex arce in urbem despici posset (o). 3. 
Numquam intelligere potui quare huuc hominem despicias (o). 4. 
Potesne mihi dicere quamobrem imperator milites ex locis superioribus 
in campum deduxerit (o) ? 5. Addendo deducendoque videbimus ^ 
quae reliqui* siunma fiat (o). 6. Nunc quid faciendum sit deliberan' 
dum est {a). 7. Hie stultus merogavit numlunamcoelo {aJd. ^^from) 
deripere possem (o). 8. Nondum video quare de salute nostra des- 
perandum sit (o). 9. Vix dici potest quantas calamitates haec civi- 
tas acceperit {s), 10. Magister e puero quaesivit quoties'epistolam 
descripsisset (o). 11. Nautis deliberandum est quomodo nayem 
scopuUs detrudere possint («). 12. Quis tantum proelium digne 
describere potest? 13. Qui domimi construxifc^ is facilUme earn 
destruere potest. 14. Cur toties quaeris quid tibi facere liceat (o) ? 

15. Licetne mihi quaerere num istis defunctus sis laboribns (o) ?t 

16. Bene scio quid tibi ad vitam beatam desit (o). 17. Spero te 
amicis et civitati nunquam defuturum [esse]. 18. Scire n<m petes 
quam juvet epistolas a te accipere (o). 19. Die mihi quo abeas (o). 
20. Quaeram e puero ubi librum istum abscondiderit (o). 

JSxerdae 110. 

312. 1. I have heard from {ex) many how bravely and wisely yon 
bear adversity, and how strongly {vehementer) the recollection {conr 
scientia) of your deeds and plans consoles you. 2. 1 shall always 
remember J what {^ucdis) a friend 1 have lost. 3. What I am doing 
and have done for {pro) you, I had-rather [that] you should ascertain 
from {ex) the letters of your brothers ; what 1 hope, I wish to be 
declared to you by myself. 4. We shall soon know what we ought 
to do {what is to-oe-done by us), 6. I do not know at-all ipmiwno) 
whence these men have arrived. 6. I long to know what you are 
doing {ago), and where you are about-to-pass-the-winter. 7. 1 am 
eager {ctipio) to know how long you think [that] your absence from 
us will be. 8. In what (how great) pain {aJbl,) 1 was, you remember. 

LESSON XXXVIII. 

Verbs compounded with dis. — Nouns in -tus and hbub. Adverbial 

clauses denoting time, 

313. The inseparable particle dis appears in three forma in 
compounds : — dis, dir, and di. It generally gives the sense of 

* Genitive of the neuter reliquum, * the remainder.* 
f Entice that drfunpor goverua the same case (oft/.) Mjkwjor, 
X The future of memini will be a future perfect in form. 
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<^MV^, anrndetf or m d^ffkrent direeiums. Sometimes its force is 
httle more than that of a mere negative. 

314. Take the fbllowing verbs : — di^idre * to scatter ;' c?t#- 
pdUtr^ * to drive asonder, to scatter ;' dispergire * to scatter apart, 
to disperse ;' dwerUre * to tarn aside ;' diatend^e * to stretch apart, 
to distend ;' diWn * to glide asunder, to melt away ;' digredi * to 
step apart, to separate ;' diffug^hre * to flee in different directions ;' 
discedire ' to go apart, to depart ;' diaponh^e * to place apart, to 
arran^;' didwfihre 'to divide;' dUniWh-e *to send in different 
direcOoDB;' dir^^ptre * to tear asunder ;' dfrHmh'e * to take asunder ;' 
(from hno) i — ^write in one column tho^e that are compounded 
with <fit, in another those compounded with di^ and state before 
what consonanti the f<»rm dis is used, and before what consonants 
di IB used. What does dis become before a vowel P What does dia 
become before ff Write down the perfect and supine of differo, 

315. Take the verbs :—l, ^End^e <to cleave;' 2, Jlu^e *to 
flow;* dfJundHre *to pour;' ifffnosc^e *to examine;' 5, l^gh'e* 
*to gather;' 6, mooere *to move;' 7, rtyere* *to straighten;' 
8, e«rnire • to separate, to see ;' 9, currire * to run ;' 10, pDnSre 

to place ;' 11» $ei^re * to feel or think;' 12, serSre * to set ;' 13, 

mMre * to loosen;' 14, ^re < to stand ;' 15, vell^e < to pluck ;' 

16, tribuire * to assign;' 17, trahh'e *to drag;' 18, Unere* *to 

hold ;' wntb them in a column (with their meanings) and write 

opposite to them (also with their meanings) the verbs that signify 

respectivelj : — 1,< to cleave asunder;' 2, 'to flow apart;' '.,»to 

pour apart, to scatter;' 4, <to distinguish;' 5, * to gather apart, to 

make a choice, to love ;' 6, ' to move asunder or aside : 7, ' to 

direct ;' 8, ' to separate, distinguish, or discern ;' 9, * to run in 

di£Eerent directions;' 10» 'to place apart, to arrange;' 11, * to 

think differently^ to disagree; 12, *to set apart, to examine, to 

discuss;' 13, 'to unfasten, to dissolve;' 14, < to stand apart, be 

distant;' 15, ' to pluck asunder;' 16, < to distribute;' 17, * to drag 

anmder, to distract;' 18, < to hold asunder.' 

816. In the words difftd^e * to distrust ;* disjungh^e * to dis- 
join ;' diapUcere ' to displease ;' dissociare * to disunite ;' dissuadere 
'to dissuade ;' and in the adjectives difficiUs, dispar and dissimilis 
the particle dis has a negative force. 

317. A l&zge class of nouns denote the action indicated by the 
verb, and are formed from the root of the verb by the termina- 
tions 'itu8 (C. F. -Uu), -tus (C. F. -tu), and -ms (C. F. -««). They 
ilways agree in form with the supine of the verb. The active 
mpine is in fact only the accusative case of the verbal noun, dif- 
fenng from the other cases, and from the ordinar^r use of the 
accusative case, in the circumstance that the supine accusative 



^ What does if become in compouxidat 
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governs the same case as the verb. These nouns are all mascnline, 
and of the fourth (or -w-) declension. Thus from curro * I run/ 
(sup. cursum), we have the noun cursus * running, course.' From 
moveo * I move* (sup. mdtum)^ we have mottM * motion or movement.' 

318. Take the verbs, 1, adeo 'I go to;' 2, exeo *I go out|' 
3, redeo * I return ;' 4, cndo • I fall ;* 5, congredior * I meet ;' 
6, labor * I glide or fall ;' 7, mordeo * 1 bite ;* 8, hitor * I strive ,•' 
9, sentio * I feel ;' 10, verto ' I turn ;' 11, video * I see ;' 12, utor * I 
use;' 13, ocMo *I fall;* 14, discedo *I depart;' 15, complector 
*I embrace;' 16, colo *I till, cultivate, or worship;' 17, lugeo *I 
grieve ;* 18, nascor ♦ I am bom ; 19, orior * I rise ;' 20, queror 
' I complain.' Write them down in a column with their meanings, 
and write opposite to them (also with their meanings) the nouns 

.that signify respectively: — 1, approach; 2, going out or exit; 
3, return; 4, fall; 5, meeting; 6, faU or gliding; 7, hite ; 
8, effort; 9, feeling, or sense: 10, turning, verse;* 11, sight, or 
vision; 12, M«e, custom, experience; 13, falling, or setting; 
14, departure; 15, embrace ;' 16, tillage^ or worship ; 11 ^ grief; 
18, birth; 19, rising; 20, complaint, 

319. Write down the following nouns in a column, and write 
opposite them the imperfect infinitive of the verbs firom which 
they are respectively derived : — 1, lusus * play ;' 2, nexus * bond 
or fastening ;' 3, risus < laughter ;' 4, plausus * clapping ;' 

5, ascensus 'ascent;' 6, aggressus 'attack; 7, Jructus 'enjoy- 
ment, fruit ;' 8, haustus * draught ;' 9, jactus * throwing ;* 10, m- 
teUectus 'understanding;' 11, conventus 'meeting;' 12, eventus 
'coming forth, or event;' 13, gemitus 'groaning;' 14, sonitus 
' sound ;' 15, habitus ' habit, condition, deportment ;' 16, exereitus 
'army;' 17, audttus 'hearing;' 18, tactus 'touch;* 19, cm- 
ciatus * torture ;' 20, cantus * singing.' 

320. Adverbial sentences are those subordinate clauses which 
in their relation to the rest of the sentence serve the same pur- 
pose as a single adverb. Ken, 180, JB,2}jR, 216 ; P. Hote^'XL 

In the following Examples will be found instances of adverbial 
clauses relating to time. 

Examples, 
Xhim — Donee — Quoad, 

321. 1. Dum imperator praesidia dispouitf nuntiatnm est hosfees 
cum nostris jam mannm conserere.} 2. Dum haec in oolloqnio 
geruutur, * Oaesari nuntiatum est equites Ariovisti propus aocedere. 

3. Hunc errorem, quo delector, dum vivo mihi eztorqueri nolo. 

4. Dum anima est, spes esse dicitur. 5. Hoc feci dum Ecoib 

6. Pueri in antro manserunt dum gemitum ingentem audivenmt: 

* A verse is, properly, a single line of wilting or printing, at the end of whidi 
you turn to the next, 
t Pay particular attention to the prfMni t^nee used here. 
/ MoMum conurere * to set the handa together, to engage in battle.' 
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tmn onmeB cunni inoitato diffogemnt. 7* Hone natam esse et nos 
gaademna, et haeo dvitaa, dum eriti* Utetabitur» 8. Doneo magister 
aberat, pueri ladebant 9. Lacedaemoniorom gens fortis fuit, dum 
Lycurgi l^^es Tigebantf KK Dum corae abeunt laetamor. 

11. Donee armati confeitiqae abibant, pedites eos persequebantar. 

12. Donee eris} felix nraltoe nomerabis amicoB. 13. EUc tercentum 
regnabitor annoa, doneo r^^ina sacerdoB geminam partu dabit pro> 
leoL 14. Hie beUiim ingens geret Italiai populoaque feroces 
contnndet, moresque viris et moenia ponet» tertia dam Latio 
regnantem viderit aetaa. 15. Non creaebam hoc tibi displicere 
doneo epistolam tdam aooepL 16. Quoad Pompeius in Italia fuit, 
sperare Hon destitL 17. Epaminondas ferrum m corpore retinuit, 
quoad nuntiatum est viciBse Boeotioa. 

In tlie aboye examples the indfcattre mood Is used after dum nad donse, 
because ttie event refemd to bT tibe verb that follows them ia regarded as d^finiU 
and eertaitii or the dwration of some state of affairs is indicated, which is certain 
to last some tim& In the following examples the subjunctive is employed, 
because the event denoted by the verb following dum^ doneCy or qvjoad is regarded 
as contim/gtfd or tmcertain. Notice that the imdicalive follows diem, doneCf and 
qiuadt when they mean whih, or as Ung cu^ 

18. Iratis Bubtrahendi sunt ii in quos impetum facere conantur, 
dum se ipd oolligant.§ 19. Exspecta dum Atticum conveniam. 
20. nie multa quo^ue et bello passus [est] dam conderet urbem, 
inferretqae deos Latia 21. Hie manebo, dum literas|t tuas accipiam. 
fSL Ezapectabant dum lictores tarbam dimoverent. 

SsBercUe 111. 

ribe numbers appended to some of the following sentences refer to the example 
iSven above^ which illustrates the coustruotion required.] 

322. 1. We aball not see the sun until the vrinds disperse the 
(toudfl (18). 2. As long as he could, he resisted most bravely (16). 
9. While the general was collecting {conduco) the soldiers dispersed 
Of«r {per) the fields, the enemy enguzed {oongredior) with our men 
in-front-ol {pro) the camp (1). 4 While the soldiers were running 
in difierent directions (say, while a-running-in-dififerent-directions- 
wis-takiBg-plaee, I^ms* impere,), the enemy got-possessiou of the 
ixnt (1). & The-n^t-was-carried-on most vigorously, until night 
pot-an-end-to {dirimo) the battle (6). 6. I loved {dtUgo) him pas- 
nonately, ontil our fnendship was-put-an-end-to by death. 7. All- 
the-time-thai {dum^ 1 {ego) was writing he {iUe) was playing (9). 
& I will never depart (dieeedo) from the old-man's side, until death 
oairies him off (13). 9. I will stay here until {donee) I have 
Pushed? thewcrk (14). 10. The bands of the enemy were kept- 
•under by the attacks of tiie cavaliy until the foot-soldiers had 

* Observe that when ffttw time Is referred t(^ a futtare tenae is used in Latin. 
We^ leis aocoxately, ofbmi use a preeeKt, 

t Notloe the foroe of dmm when followed by the past imperfect tense. 

t Hetiee the future in Latin where we une (less aoourately) the preseitL 

I It is a matter of nneertainty whether they will recover themselves or not. 

I Utera in the Mr*ttp^»* means a letter of the alphabet Liteme in the plural 
BMBW a letter (an^ostle), or sometimes denotes lettere in the sense of Uteralure. 

f Use the fit%re pttftA in Latin :— a faJtVkrt tense, because future \\m% N& 
nteved to, a jMn/stf tensa because the event indicated "by t\vQ v€r\> tclu^Xa 
*r*r'*^ taftttv ue ttme rc/esred to in the verb of the prmcipaV c\s.\usa. 
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crossed* tlie river. 11. I will not depart oat of tbis place nntil I 
hear that the deserters have been caught (14). 12. Wait -where-yoa- 
are {igtic) antil I arrive. 

Examples. 

Uhi, — Quum relating to time (Qtiwm Umporahi), — Quando. 

[Kespecliiig the use of guum^ * when, cw, or after/ see Key^ 1230; 
Ken. 187; A\ 484. 486; Sch. ^5; JR. 235, 3; M. 69, VIII.; 
P. 152, 153; Hd. 291.] 

323. 1. Ubi sol oritur gaUorom cantom andimns. 2. Ble nbi 
matrem agnovit tali fugientem est voce secntus. 3. Hostes ubi 
primum nostros equites conspexeruDt, impeta facto^ celeriter eos in 
lugam dederunt. 4, Ubi voles ad te aaveniam. 6. Ubi propius 
veutum est, utrinque magno clamore ooncarritor. 6. Qni non 
defendit in juriam neque propnlsat a snis, qnuxn potest, injuste facit. 
7. Praeclare iacis ^uum eomm tenes memoriam. 8. Le^ebam tuas 
epistolas quum mihi epistc^ affertur a Lepta. 9. Tnas literas qnum 
lego, minus mihi turpis videor, sed tarn din dum legOd 10. Fait 
quoddam tempus qumnf in agris homines pasnm bestmnim mofe 
vagabantur. 11. Siguimi vix datum erat qaum ex omnibns oas- 
telUs eo concursum e^ 12: Quum Caesar in Galliam venit^ alterins 
factionis principes erant Aedui, alterius Sequani. 13. Cktalus oepit 
magnum suae virtutis fructum ac dignitatis, ^num omnes, prope mui 
voce, in eo ipso vos spem habitnTos esse dixistis. 14^ £t jam finis 
erat, quum:^ Jupiter aethere summo despiciens mare vefivolnm 
terrasque jacentes, litoraque et latos popolosy sic vertiee caeli con- 
stitit, et libyae defixit lumina regnn. 16. Equi jagnm qaatcre et 
regem curru excutere ooe^xerant, quum]: ille deatlit et in eq[nnm, qm 
acThoc sequebatur, imponitur. 16. Longum iQad tempus, tmum non 
ero, magis me movetquam hoc exigunm. 17. Qamn hoc 8enbebain,f 
dubitabam num esf>et scribendum. 18. Qaum in Boma eTam§ apoa 
Caium haUtabam. 19. Quum in Roma esaemU patrem taam con- 
veni. 20. Quum ad te scriberem|| nnndna tuns advteit 21. Qnom 
ab his quaereret ^uae civitates qnantaeqne in armiB e8M|rt, ei qnid 
in belio possent, sic reperiebat 22L Quum vnltam ejus aospexiawm 
fratrem meum agnovi. 23. Qaum tu haec leges, ego ilium fortaase 



* Uso the present perfect here, although the jmmI perfM Menu moei ap. 
propriate. 

t Tliis clause shoald be regarded as an adjectivt cLinae, quali^rin|r itmpiM. In 
all such clauses quum will be followed by the iudieaciTe mood, whatew nu^ 

I In a sentence of this kind, although the clause beglnniagwith qmam is Qpmm- 
maticaUy) subonlinate to the other, yet in iorco it is oerdinaU with ie, ^imM 
having the sense of and then. In fact, in tho sequence of ideas, what is giMm- 
matically the pHucipal clause, in reality only indicates the tlms of ths S¥Uit 
spoken of in the clause beginning with 91111m. 

§ The past impeifect vkdieative may be used after 91mm when it is impllsd tLsl 
tbe actldh indicated in the adverbial clause was gobg on sll the Hm* ths* lbs 
action indicated in the main clause was going on. 

Q Let this sentence be noted carefully in contrast with tbe precedlmr. Wbon 
the imperfect niJbjwnetivt follows <;in<m it is implied that the event indicatad bf 
the prindpal clause took place in the eour$e of the Ume occupied by ths evouft 
OTMUUe deaerihdd in the adverbial clause that begins with qmmu 
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convenera 24. • Quam hamm remm cansas cognovero* ad te 
soribam. 25. Qnandof hoc fecisti? 26. Rogavit me qnaiulo haoc 
fec i iwflm. 27. Quaesivit nam quando patrem suum conveniHsem. 

Ubi does not indicate duratum of time, and thoreforo U followed by thoee tenses 
tbnt denote single acts. 

Qhum is re^larly followed by the Indicative mood ^theaa the tense is the pre- 
sent, the pecfect, or the Aitura^ and by the subjumtive mood when the tonse is 
tint impetfeotor past perfect, except in the cases illiuArated in examples 17 and 
18. The reason for tbiv use of the suljunctivo ia not very clear, except that^ 
when the sabjunctire is employed, the time is more Taffuely marked ; for when 
the time denoted by the past perfect tense is pitciBely the aame as that indicated 
by ihB rerb of the principal clause, even the p«t perfect tense after qunm may be 
In the indicative oMod, as in an example quoted by Mr. Key: — rum, qwim in Asia 
re$ vugmat permvdii ami$eratil, 4cimui RomamJldeM concidisM. * At the time when 
very many had lost Tuat properties in Asia, we know that at Bome credit leceived 
« violent blow.* 

Exerdw 112. 

324 1. Wben the rattling of arms was heard, the soldiers began 
to Ton-in-different-directions through the camp (2). 2. When I hear 
the TBttlins of anm^ I am Erightened (1). 3. When 1 receive^ your 
letter, I wall know that you are safe (4). 4. When I heard the 
comidaints of tiie prisoners, I pitied them (12). 5. When he saw 
that the wind was spreading-the fire in-^fferent-directions {differo\ 
he ordered that the nearest ouiklings should be demolished (3). 6. 
We w€re already assembling, when the judge gave-orders that the 
— om bly ahonld be postponed {differo) to (m with ojcc. ) another time 
(14). 7. As soon as he perceived (3) that the forces of the enemy, 
lutviiig-been-«ollected, { were being led (adduco) a^inst {ad) him,H 
he gave orden that the horsemen should be distributed (dispertio) 
amoDgit (pUer) the legkxis, and that battle should be given (commiUo) 
immediate^. 8. The levies having been postponed to another time, 
the atadliary-fbrces {auxUium) were distributed among those legions 
which he had with hun. 9. At the setting of the sun, when the- 
contest-had-been-carried-on (dimicarej imper«. pass.) for three hours, IT 
(22) the two armies separated (digredior). 10. While I was giving** 
the letter to the messenger, I kept- thinking (impeTf) that you w^d 
perhapa never receive it (17). 11. While I was warding-off {drfendo) 
tlia blowB from my head (20), 1 cau^t-sight-of (adspicio) the coim- 
tenance of the assailant. 12. When uie issue of me battle had been 
announced to the geoeral, he drew his forces together into one place. 
13. It hai been reported to me that the wretched children were torn 
away {dwdlo) from the embrace of their parents. 14. When I heard 
the clapjnng (1^, 1 knew that the conqueror was already in sight 
(cOMpsoEaur). 15. When it had been announced (22) that the enemy 

* Ob»-rre that the aetioo npoken of m eogtiovero is still to come, therefore a 
yWfiirf tense is employed; and beciiuse it must be completed before the action 
axprsspod fai the verb dicau»t the perfect future is used. 

t QMirsrfn Is coiumouly employed in intorogative sentences. 

X To what time does this verb really refer? What tense must be used in 

§ mxh. what dees this participle agree? 

I Does JUm stand for the same person as the subject of the principal verbt Is 
tills a proper case for the use of the reflective pron un t 
^ How II dMrotioM of ttme ez|jxess0d ? 
•• flae note «a gaunple 17. 
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were leading away their forces^ the lieutenant gi^ve ordero (/u^eo) 
that the slaves should drag-together the corpses scattered {dupcuA 
over [per) the whole plain. 16w When the unfortunate man had 
been condemned by the assembly (22), his Umbs were dragged asimder 
by horses. 17. The master asked the boy whether he iiad written 
all the verses himself. 18. When the Romans have subdued* the 
Aedui (24), they will subdue the remaining Gauls also. 19. When yoa 
read* this, I shall be far away. 20. When will you write to me ? (25)* 
21. When did you tear this book to pieces ? (25). 22. The fodiah 
man asked me whether I could touch (contmgo) the moon with my 
hand. 23. He asked me whether the use and enjoyment of these 
thinss had fallen-to-my-lotf {had-faJlen-by'lot to me). 24. The touch 
of a base man i» to be avoided. 25. I w^ ask him when he heard 
that groan (26). 26. He asked me whether at any time I had felt the 
movement of the earth (27). ' 

Exercise 113, 

325. I. Ubi eos video alterum ab altero dignoseere noB possum. 
2. Moriendi sensum celeritas abstulit. 3. Quum puto qnam te amemf 
vix credere possum te tam longe abesse. 4. Ubi latrones adspezi, 
continuo me in templum contulib 5. Eo qvum de inMproviso) ireuisset, 
Kemi, qui proximi Galliae ex Belgis sant, ad eam kgatos Icchim et 
Andocumborium, primos civitatis suae, miReruiEt 6. Casira jam 
moverat quum allatum est {news vms brought) Belgas cum Nerviis 
cousensisse. 7. Eogavit me num quando avum snum coBvenissein. 
8. Quum acerrime i^ro castris dimicaretur, tree cohortes ex loco 
superiore in campum deductae sunt. 9. Quum eum videbo logaho 
quamdiu in urbe mansurus sit. 10. Quum hoe nuntiatum esset, cod- 
ventus in aliud tempus dilatus est. 11. Quum Bcmos cohortatut 
esset, omnem senatum ad se convenire, principiunque liberos obsidcs 
ad se adduei jussit. 12. Hostes ubi primum in 'cona|)ectiim Taierant^ 
undique ad anna concursvun est. 

Exajwpies, 
Postqitam or Posteaquam — Antequam — Prnisquam, 

326. 1. Abeo ab illis postquam video me sic ludificari. 2. Peel* 
quam scio vos cito discessuros esse non amplius hie commorsbor. 3* 
rostquam avus meus discessit, non amplius commoratus sum. 4. 
Posteaquam id cognovit, aggressores ad se attrahi jusait. 5.' Dedmo 
die postquam a te disces8eram,§ literas tuas accepi. 6. Hocpoet| 
cognovi quam ad te scripsi 7. Prater meus mortuus est antequam 
tu natus es. 8. Memini Oatonem anno antequam mortuus est mecwn 
disserera 9. Non antelF dimisit legatos quam obsides addmctoa 



* Is tbo event here referrad to present w future ? 

f Use the verb coi^ingo. 

X De xmprovigo ' unezpeetedly/ 

§ The present jMrfect tense is usually employed after fotiqium, Irat tht pest 
perfect may be used whes a considerable interval has elansed between the twe 
events spoken of, orvrhen the interval is definitely specifiect. 

II Notiue the soparatioB of the two parts of yMtqwvfA. 

^ Notice the separation of avU from q^mm. Tms takes place especially iSiBflgar 
tiTe sentences. Observe too that the present perfect is used after ontijpccni and 
priu$quain where we should expect the past perfect. 
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oognovitb IOl Kon parius fngere destitenmt quam ad flamen Rbennm 
pervenenmt. 11. Hoo ego, priuiBqiiain loqai coepisti, sensi* 12. 
Anteqnam aliqao loco oonaedero, neque loneas a me, Deque semper 
mea mana literas exspectabis. 13L Nan desinam pnuBquam opus 
cxmfeoero. 14. Priusquam de ceteris tebus respouaeo, de amicitia 
paoca dicam. 16. Antequam de inconmiodis Sicilioe dioo,* patica 
mihi videntnr ease de proiriiioia dicenda. 

In the above examplM, the IndkatlTe mood la Tiaed because the time of the 
event referred to In toe dependent danae ia regarded as definite and not uncer- 
tain. When that event ia regarded as uncertain or conthigent, especially when 
the aentenoe ahnwa that the event refexred to will not take place, the aal()uuc- 
tive Is emidoyod. 

16. Anteqnam de repablioa dicam ea quae dicendo [esse] hoc tempore 
arbitrDr, expooam breviter consilium profectionis meae. 17. Prius- 
qnam ad portam veiuaB,t ito ad dextram. 18. Non hinc digrediar 
anteqnam reveztas. 

ExercUe 114 

327. 1. Now that T know that you said this, I will believe it (1^ 
2L Now that I havB ascertained the grounda (causa) of your com- 
pbunts, I win endeavour to set every thing {ninU, plural) straight^ 
(3). 3. After he had sent} scouts in different directions, he ascer* 
tained tiiat the enemy had already departed. 4. Night will put || a 
stop to the battle bSore we conquer the enemy (17). 5. Before I 
lepiy to (ud) a letter, I read it (14). 6. Do not depart before I 
Tetorn (13). ?• I will not set out before I receive a letter from 
yon (13). 8L I shall have set out before he returns (18). 9. 1 can- 
not depart from thisplace before I have-had-an-interview-with your 
^thor (13). IOl Tney did not leave-off before they had finished 

t^ work (10). 11. Before I reply to your letter, 1 will talk 

(coiZojitor) with (cKm^ your friends (14). 12. Before the signal was 

^ven, tiie soldien joined battle with the enemy. 

LESSON XXXIX. 

Verbs compounded wkh ex. — Adverbial Clauses expressing 

purpose, 

328. The preposidon ex^ ee, or e in composition commonly 
CQ&TeyB the Bense of forth, or out ; now and then it has that 
^^ {put of a lower poeition to a hip^her). Thus from 6o * I go' 
^ get MMO, ' I go lortii ;' from mtttOf * 1 send,' we get emitto, 
'I Mod orth.' 

329. TC'TftininA the Terbe exetdo * I cut out ' (from eaedo) ; 

* The eonafanutkm In this and the last example is noteworthy. It is commoo 
Moodiin AigUah in auoh oonatructiona to use a present tense, even when/utur< 
^■leaUy refinrred ta In Latin also this inaccuracy ia found alter aatequavA 

t out, of coarae, it ia implied that the event referred to in tenica will not take 

I 'lb aet atEBigfal,' corriifert. 

I Im c«nnpf«i 4t V, and note on example 6. 

I 'Ib-pnt^ratop-tQ^' dirimere. 



/ 
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eximo * I take out * (from emo) ; expelh * I drive out ' (from pelh) ; 
exhaurio * I draw forth, I drain ' (from haurio) ; exquiro * I seek 
out ' (from quaero) ; exsisto I stand forth' (from siato) ; extraho 

* I drag out ' (from traho) ; erfodio or effodio * I diff out * (from 
/bdio); educo*l lead forth' (from duco); eloqitor *I speak out' 

(from loquor). Which form of the preposition do you find placed 
before a verb beginning with a vowel or A ? Before which con- 
son ants do you find the form ex f Before what letter do yon 
sometimes find ec f Which form of the preposition is used before 
ail 01 her consonants? 

330. Take the verbs— 1, dico « I say ;' 2, cfo ' I put;' 3, fero 

* I bring or bear j* 4, fugto * I flee ;* 5, /undo * I pour ; 6, graawr^ 

* I step <yr go ;' 7, jac%o\ ' I cast ;' 8, foctJof * 1 draw gently;* 
9, rapio\ * I tear or snatch ;* 10, scatido* * I climb;' 11, verto * I 
turn;' 12, voco * I call;' 13, audio*! hear;' 14, c^^fo'I go;* 15, 
cadof * I fall ;' 16, capioy * I take ;' 17, claudoX ' I shut ;' 18, pono 

* Itiet or place ;' write them in a column with their meanings, and 
write opposite to them (with their meanings) the verra that 
signify — 1, * I say forth, I proclaim ;' 2, * I put forth ;' 3, * I bring 
out;' 4, *I flee forth, I escape;' 6, •! pour forth;' 6, •! step 
forth, I go out ;' 7, * I cast out ;' 8, * I entice forth;' 9, * I tear out 
or snatch away;' 10, *I climb up;' 11, 'I turn up, I overturn;' 
12, < I call forth;' 13, <I hear-at-a-distance ;' 14, < I go forth;' 
15, ' I fall out;' 16, < I take out or withdraw ;' 17, <I shut out ;' 
18, * 1 set forth or expose.' 

331. Give the literal signification of the following verbs :~ 
If ertimpo; 2,evello; 3, evenio ; 4, excurro ; 5, exorior ; 6, ex- 
primo (from pi'^mo) ; 7, exsero ; 8, extendo / 9, extrdho ; 10, ex- 
specto ; 11, extrudo; Vl, exstruo, 

332. The subjunctive mood is employed to express the /nirpottf 
of an action. An adverbial clause that conveys this idea is 
usually (but by no means always) attached to the principal verb 
by 8oine connective word,§ such as the relative pronoun qui, or 

* Turn A into i in this verb. 

t Turn d into t in this verb. 

X Turn au into u in this verb. 

§ Two mistakes are to be found in many grammars with regard to adverUsI 
clauses of this kind. First, the idea of jmrpose ia represented as being expressed 
by or imi)lied in the words, tUy ne^ qui, Hic Secondly, the subjunctive mo«id 
is said to be governed by these connective words. A moment's consideration 
will show that the relative pronoun quL for example, is quite as inoapablo 
of expressing purpoee in Latin, as toho is in English. If we have a sentence 
boi^inning 'Messengers were sent who-', it is impossible to tell what kind 
of construction is to come after the toko. The sentence may be completed 
either by saying * who lingered on the way,' in which a simple met is expressed, 
or by ssiying ' who should declare {or were to declare) war.*^ 8o in Latin nwim 
miMt 9unt qui-' may be completed in either way : — qtd in Uinere eeetabant. or qvi 
bdlum denuntiarent It is quite impossible to tell whi-ther purpose is implied tUl 
toe get the guijunctire mood itself. And as the subjunctive is «iften use<l to express 
purpose without any such connective word as tU, or qui, it is perfectly dear that 
ihoidva of j^urpose is expressed 6y the tubjwictive mood 09^, and not by the oun> 
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the connective adverbs ut, dum, quo. When the purpose is the 
prevefUwn of some action or eyent, the claase is introduced by the 
negative adverb im (Yiiih or without %U) or one of the connective 
adverbs ^fiomtitM and qutn. Key l\12 — 1183; Ken. 184, 185; 
8. 449, 450; 8ch. 351, 352; R. 235, 9; Ed. 229, 298 ; M. 59, viL ; 
P. 152, Notes XI. 

333. The beginner must take notice that the infinitive mood 
is not used in Latin in ordinary prose* to denote purpose, though 
it is commonly used in English after verbs that imply ttriving, 
asking, commanding^ advising, and permitting.^ The subjunctive 
preceded by ut or qui must be used in Latin. From the nature of 
the esae a, purpose must be expressed by an imperfect tense. The 
present imperfect follows a present or future tense in the principal 
clause, a past imperfect follows a past tense. 

Examples, 

334b 1. Caesar primum suo deinde omnium ex conspectu remotis 
eqnis, ut aequato omnium periculo spem fugae tolleret, cohortatus 
SU06 proelium commisit 2. His nuntiis htensque commotus Caesar 

neetive word. It is easy to see this with r^;ard to the relative pronoun, but it is 

equally true of ut and nt. Cr< is a mere cuiverb qfmannert and iu itself was exaci ly 

tbesame word, in its force to a Roman ear, aatU = <uortU = koto or ut = vken : it 

limply pirints to the eiraautanca under which the predicate of tho adverbial clause 

iispoken of the subjeot ; and nne« it does this, it is an adverb. So n« is a mere 

* idriBgrb of negation, and uo more expresses purpose with the subjunctive than it 

does with the imperative, or in the phrase ne-quidem ' not eveu' with the indi- 

Ciiive. Those who stick to the old-iashioned view would have some diflBculty in 

OTplsiniitg, when vt and ne are used together, as is fireqneutly the case, which of 

the two words it is that expresses tho purpose. A great deal of confusion aiid 

m^stificatlan will be cleared away from Latin grammar when the notion of the 

Baqanctive mood beinff governed, %.e, required by the preceding connective word. 

fa totally exploded. Tne sulgunctive mood is used because it is the proper mood 

to express the predicative idea that has to bo convened. The idea of govemmeuc 

by eoi^anetlve worrls that are not expressed is riiuply absurd. There is in 

trath no more neeessity for gofpeming the subjunctive mood than for governing 

the indioAtiTB. Bach, in its own wuy, indicates a certain mode in which the 

pndieatiTe idea i>« oonoeived. This idea admits of bein^ carried out even in the 

|0'v«mment of comm by verbs and prepositions. The ordinary mode (f desuribinor 

utt matter is very convenient^ and will therefore probably continue to be 

ggyloysd, but it doos not give the real explanation. In Greek , for instance, para 

vin the genitive is said to mean /rom, and para with tho accusative to mean to, 

<Vi as the matter is frequently put, when para meann from, it governs the 

SVidTe, when para means to, it governs the accusative. The truth is that it 

wet not govetm thfr case at all, anid it is absurd to suppose that the very same 

«nd mesBS both from and to. In reality it is the genitive ceue that of itself 

^oowj9 the idea of from, and the occiMoti've eoM that conveys the idea of to/ 

*lw prepositioin only dc^Cn<« the idea more exactly, tho genitive case preceded by 

IWv mesningyVom the tide of (tomething) and the accusative case with para, 

OMHdng to fAs side of(aomelhing). In Latin, in explaining the phrase eo Romam, 

fwRsmman wHl tdl us that the accusative ease denotes motion to (some place), 

Mt nat Momtam is governed by eo. In amo te the accusiitive la said to be governed 

yt— . Bat origmalfy the explanation would have been identical with that 

gmm In the former case :— the accusative case is used simply because it denotes 

(be etffeet to which the action iudlcatud by the verb is directed. 

• Vm ..^ sometimes foiwd in the poets, where the infinitive does denoto 



t Ihs verbs vaHor, aino, and permitto, are also fTe^vxentls loWxsi^Q^ \s^ \2(A 

¥111— lliw Aiul mHiiitiv». 
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duAS legiones in oiteriore Gallia novas conscripsity et inita aestate in 
interiorem Galliam qui deduceret,* Q. Pedium legatom misit. d. 
Senatus deorevit ut delectus haberetur, vacationes ne yalettent, l^ati 
cum auotoritate mitterentur, qui adirent Galliae civitates, daiten^ue 
operam ne eae cum Helvetiis se jungerent 4. Nostd ut impeditOB 
aggrederentur, parati in armis erant. 5. His i)er8uadeti nt dintids 
morarentur non poterat. 6. Sic volo te tibi persuadere, mihi neminem 
essef cariorem te, excepto Gaesare meo. 7. Prima luce, confirmata 
re ab exploratoribus, omnem equitatum, qui noviasimum agmen 
moraretur»{ praemisit. 8. His rebus cogmtis, exploratores oen- 
turionesque praemittit, qui locum idoneum castris deligant 9. Xe 
Suessiones quidem, deterrere potuimus quin cum Belgis consentirent* 
10. Manus nostium distinendae sunt, ne cum tanta multitadine uno 
tempore confligendum sit 11. Per te ego deo8§ oro ut me adjave& 
12. Militibus imperavit || ut omne frumentum comborerent. 13* 
Caesar, reliquos cohortatus milites, signa inferre et manipulos lazare 
jussit, quo facilius gladiis uti possent. Adjuva me quo hoc fiat 
facilius. 14. Frumentum omne, praeter quod secum portaturi 
erant, comburunt, ut,1T domum reditionis spe sublata, paratiores ad 
omnia pericula subeunda essent. 15. Scripsi ad eum ut ad me yemreCl 
16. Equidem soleo dare operam ut de sua quisque re me ijise doceaty 
et ut ne quia alius adsit, quo liberius loquatur. 17. Non recusabo 
quominus omnes mea legant. 18. Germani non recusant quin armis 
contendaut. 19i Die insequenti quievere milites, dum praefectuB 
nrbis vires inspiceret. 20. Huncad egrediendum ne(^uaquam idoneum 
locum arbitratus, dum reli^uae naves eo convenirent) ad horam 
novam in ancons exspectavit. 21. Populus Eomanus sibi tribunes' 
creavit per quos contra senatum et consules tutus esse posset. 22* 
Velim cum Antonio loquare. 23. Nunquam sinam ut hoc facial 
24. Sine hoc faciam. 25. Sine te exorem, sine te prendam aiiiiculiB^ 
sine dem savium. 

Exercise 115. 

[When the infinitive mood is used in English to express purpose, the pupQ 
should be practised in modifying the expression, so as to use that with the 
auxiliaries may, might, Ac., as is done in some of the following examples : — 1 

335. 1. We eat to live (that we may live), we do not live to eat 

* When the subjunctive denoting purpose is preceded by a relative, it is oonif 
monly translated by tbe English Infinitive. Bur. it will be foimd often a much 
better plan to deal with the sentence as though iuHtead of the rdtUive we had «< 
with a demonstrative pronoun oi adverb, ut is instead of gvi, ut eo instead of qino, 
fU inde instead of unde, ut ibi instead of ubi, and so forth. Sometimes tlUs muode ci 
treating the sentence is necessary, especially when connective advsrbs uto used. 

t Why is persuadeo here followed by an infinitive mood? 

t Nodce that moror is used both transitively and intransitively. 

§ Notice tbe curious way in which deos is separated from per. 

II Notice that impero takes after it a dative to denote the person to whom th« 
order is^ven, and is followed by the subjunctive preceded by ut. Jubeo mm- 
monly {» followed by a substantive clause — an infinitive mood preceded by an 
accusative case. It also takes after it an accusative to denote the person com- 
manded. Occasionally it is followed by an adverbial clause (ut with we 8nli||auo- 
tive) like impero. 

^ When we clause expressing a purpose contains a eompartUive degree, we 
generally find it introduced by quo, as in the two preceding examples ; but ui ia 
sometimes found. When tjiu> is empluyed, the adverbial the should lie put before 
the comparative in English :—the more easily, d(C. 
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{t/iat toe may ea<). 2. The general led out the soldiors, that they 
might engage with the enemy. 3. He leai)ed down to extricAte (that 
he might extricate) those who were sticking in the mud. 4. He gave 
orders {impero) that the man should be stripped, and that the rtnls 
should be got-out. 5. It-is-advantageoua to all good men that the 
state ahoold be sa£&* 6. I may do this (io do lids is-aUowed to me), 

7. I b^ that it may be allowed [to] me to do this {that I may do Vi'n!), 

8. Allow me to prevail-upon {that I may prevail upon) you (25) that 
it may be allow^ [to] me to do this {tfiat I may do thin). 9. Ho 
ordei^ (jyJbere) the ships to be brought (appelllre) tof the shore that 
the soldiers mi^t be disembarked. 10. Wc were set-on^shore on {in 
with ace) an island. 11. The soldiers rushed forth from {ex) the 
camp that th^ might attack the enemy [while] embarrassed {impe- 
ditue) in the nver. 12. '^e will drive out the proposers of this plan 
that discord may not arise amonc the citizens. 13. He ascended a 
mountain that thenoej he might oe able to look down onto {in) the 
T^in. 14 A shout having been raised, the soldiers of the tenth 
ie|;ion burst-forth from {ex) the camp that they might join battle 
witiii the cavalry of tiie enemy. 15. He has ordered^ (impero) me not 
to go-ont {that I should not g* out) from the city. 16l He tells me by 
Isttor (15) to wait {thai I am to wait) until he arrives. 17. The 
lieutenant thought {exlstimo) that he ought to wait [for] a few days, || 
fhat-in-the>nieantime (dum) the cause of these things might be sought- 
oat. 18. The shouts of the enemy having been heard-in-the-distance, 
Caesar orders {impero) the soldiers to sally forth {that t/iey should saUy 
forth, &c.) from the town and join battle with thenL 19. Orders- 
have-been-giyenj {impero^ pass, impers. § 248) to the centurion not to 
let {thai he sfuntii not let out) the man out f n)m {ex) prison. 20. The 
soldiers have been ordered^ not to hurl their javelins {thai they shoidd 
noi huH, &0.). 21. Having uttered a loud cry (say a greai voice 
hnanng been uttered)^ he expir^ 22. It-is-my-pleasure to try how- 
!»•• iguo) he is likely-to-proceedff {eoado). 

Exercise 116. 

[Left the snbjunctiye preceded by ut or ne be translated by the 
Gn^iih infinitive whenever good sense can be obtained in that way. 
In fbe following exercise {inf,) is appended to clauses where this 
dunld be done.] 

338, 1. Hilites eohortabimur ut experiantur {inf.) quid virtute 




poieit 6. Hoc &cilius effici potest. 7. Hoc eo facilius effici potest. 

* Ibiis ifl a salwtBiitlTe clause Ueo ace. with in fin. ^ not ut with rubj. 
\ How is to expresMd when motion is impliod ? 
t Un mde fnstead ofvtindt. 

f Iflnd that hat Qrdered is a present perfect tense, and is therefore followed by a 
jmaa fat^onctlve. 
I ]^ wbat case is duratitm of time expressed ? 

T 8m last a^jntonoe, and §§ 248, 250. ^ ,. . ^ ^ 

** (fw» is hflore an Interrogative word. What kijid of clause doou it introduce 

4t Uw the future actire participle. 



/ 
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8. Oro te at me adjuyee {inf. ) quo hoc faciHiu effici possit. 9. Enitemnr 
at opas cito cooficiamus (^. ). 10. Ta naac omni amore enitSre, at oos 
carataaetpradentiajave8(tt|/'.). 11. HaicmandatRemosreliqaoflqiie 
Belgas adeat atque in officio contineat [inf,). 12. Enitimor ne frater 
tuu8 ex dvitate expellatur. 13^ Sammo opere* nos eniti oportet ne 
hoc eveniat. 14. Scribit ad met at a te exqairam {inf.) nam haec 
ita aint. 15, Missi sunt^ qai haec exqaiieient {mf}. 

Exercise 117. 
[See directions given before Ex. llfi.] 

337. 1. He has desired me in a letter {see 336, 14) not to give 
yon so much money. 2. By rabbing his eyes he sqaeezed oat a few 
tears, that with tli^$ he mij^t persaade his father. 3. We will 
call oat oar com|ianion8 that they § may help as. 4. I advise you 
to desist from that aiidertaking. 5, Permit me to take-hold-of your 
hand. 6. I will dimb a tree that theuce (| I may behold the batde. 
7. I implore yon by the gods (§ 333, 11) not to desert me. 8. At 
the setting of the snn, the battle having been pat-an-end-to 
{dirimiSre) by the night, the enemy sent [persons] to beg that it mi^t 
be-permitted {licire) item to bury the dead. 9. Yoa mast strive 
{strimng is fir you) to obey yonr parents. 10, We mast show 
favoar {eh-noing favour — is for us) to those who strive to do IT [their] 
duty thoroagmy. 11. I will advise that man [that yon speak of) not 
to let the opportunity slip. 12. The man has been advised (§{ 248; 
250) to sell his house. 13. Boys, I cannot allow you to lose time. 
14. The soldiers of the fifth lemon are ordered (§ 248) to cross the 
river and storm the fort. 15. I^ermit me to ask you when you will 
set out** 16. We will strive with all our might, that we may the 
more quickly finish the business. 17. My father cannot be persuaded 
to sell his house. (Literally, t/uU persuasion should be exercised oa 
my father that he should sell his house, is not possible. See { .333, &) 

Bxerdse 118. 

338. 1. Arma comparamus quibustf fines, nostros defendere 
possimus. 2. Oavete ne ex curru excutiamini 3. Cavendum est 
ne inter currendum in fossam decldamus. 4. Scribis ad me at caveam 
ne timendo magis timere cogar. 5. Oaveudum est ne operam per* 
damns. 6. Qui cavet ne decipiatiur, vix cavet; quum etiam cavet, 
etiam quum cavisse ratus est, saepe is cantor captus est. 7. Cave 
existimes me desiisse te amare. 8. Cavebitur %+ ^^^ respublica salva 
sit. 9. Navem i oneam at habeas, diligenter videbis. 10. Vide ne 
abeas priusquam ego revertar. 11. Cura ut valeas. 12. Pontem 

* Summo opere : * with our utmost labour,' * with all our might.' 
t ' He desires me in a letter/ 

t Supply some p^eneral antecedenh, such as merit or permnt. 
§ Use the relative pronoun instead of ut with a demonstrative. 
II Use unde instead of ut inde. 
^ * To do thoroughly' — ^ere. 

** Remember that there is no future tense in the 6ub|unctlve mood. Use the 
Aitore participle with the subjunctive of ««m. 
ft Translate quibus as equivalent to ut iis 
tt Cavebitur (poM. impers.) 'care will b. taken.' 
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in flamine fadendiim* oaral 13. Obsides inter eoe dandos cnraverat. 
K Aedis acdificandaa* oonduzit 16. Frumentum in inaulam trans 
portandom* oondnzerat 

339. When a daoae ezpre«inff purpose involves a negative idea, 
tile negation nrast be denoted by ue connecting particle ne, S. 454. 

Far I IfuUad qf \ Write 



that no one 

that none 

thatnever 

Uiat nowhere 

that <U no Ume 

^ud from no quarter 

ihatnuwhere 



nt nemo | ne quis 

at nullus 
at nunquam 
atnusquam 



ne ullus 
ne unquam 
ne usquam 
ne quando 
necundef 
necubif 



ExampUa. 

340. 1. SenatoB edixit ne quia nrbe excederet. 2. Caesarem 
oomplexas obsecrare coepit ne quid gravius in iratrem statueret. 
3. Dispositi sont ezploratores necubi Ilomani copias transducerent. 
4 PnOToemonaineonqaam tempos amitterent. 6. Inde fromentatum 
duas ezercitas partes mittebat : com tertia ipse expedita in statione 
eiat, aimol castris praesidio, et oircomspectans ueconde impetus in 
iromentatores fieret 6. £^ prius aggredienda ratus Silanus, si^a 
qoarn maxime ad laevam jubebat ferri, necunde ab stationibus Pumcis 
Gonspioeretar. 7: Magistratus dant operam ne quid respublica detri- 
menti capiat. 8L Persuasit mihi ne cui hoc dicerem. 9. Nitemur ne 
vQam tibi jbciamns injuriam. 10. Altum ciruum aedes aediiicavit 
imnmi, neconde inbrorsus perspici posset. 

Exercise 119. 

[Observe that the words quia^ unquam^ &c., should be placed 
directly after the ne.] 

341. 1. I have been advised (§ 248) not to show this letter to any 
one (or to show this letter to no-one). 2. The farmer has been per- 
Boaded (} 248) not to sell any oxen. 3. I wiU take care that no one 
IniTes the city. 4. Hie unfortunate man begeed me never to desert 
^b4 & Thejr built a high rampart round the town that tiie 
iahabitantB mi^^ not be able to burst forth from any quarter. 
& Hnaemen were stationed-at-different-points {dispono) on the 
■hogtc^ that the soldiers might not be able to disembark anywhere 
to (ssb) the ships. 7. 1 will fetrive not to give you any pain 

* NoUm this use of the gerundive agreeing with the object or euro or eonduco 
I OQBfaact.' when the sense to be conveyed is that a person takes care or contract a 
that Mmetmng shall be done. 

t Tbeae woida are often wrongly divided in dictionaries They are not com- 
Poonds of nee and vmde and nee and ubi, but of ve and cundey and ne and ctibi. 
u» words wide and iiM| which are derived from tho relative pronoun, have lr>at 
^ gatoiral at the banning; they were once quunde or eundt, quubi or cubi. 
An inttial conaonant ia often pre served in compounds, though it is dr opped in the 
^wocDpoonded words. Thus the g of gnugeo reappears in co-ffnosco, that of gncUus 
uc»ifnatu$, the 6 of buro in eom-buro, Ac 

t Jm m here, becaaf>e him stands for the same person as the subject of the 
Vfi»dpat sentence, though not for the same person as the subject of me c\a.>]yM^ vbl 
^hidiitoocnrs. 
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{lit, that I may not affect you with any {uUus) pain). 8w Javelins 
were beine hurled by the soldiers, that the defenders of the town 
might not be able to stand {consiatere) anywhere on the walls. 9. We 
wifi take care that no* discord arise among the citizens. 10. I will 
take care that no one is injured (that injury be not done to any one, 
§ 248). 11. I advised him not to take {duco) any one wititi him [as] 
a companion. 12. Bodies of troops {staUo) were disposed round the 
wood, that the barbarians might not be able to make-their-way-out 
{evado) to-any-place {qvo). 13. The traitors were put to death, that 
they might not divulge {enuntio) the plan to any one. 14. We will 
keep (detineo) this wicked man in prison, that he may not be able to 
hurt any one. 15. I advised him not to let (sino) any one disembark 
{tiae the infinitive with the accusative case before it) from the diipu 

LESSON XL. 

Verbs compounded mth in. — TJie Suhjunctwe Mood denoting 

consequence or result 

342. The preposition in in compounds usually gives the sens* 
of tn, into, on, on to, over, or against. The following compound 
verbs are formed by the help of this preposition i—iUigo ' I bind 
on ;' immitto * I send into, I let loose at, or discharge at ;' impendeo, 
* I hang over ;' inclino * I bend or incline j' infero * I bring in or 
against ; trruo * I rush in.' 

Examine these verbs, and state what in becomes before {, m, and r. Before 
other letters it is unchanged. 

343. Take the following verbs: — 1, laedo-f *I dash;' 2, pono 
*I place;' 3, duco* I lead;' 4, curro *I run;' $, 8um*l am;' 
6, " " " * " "" —'-•-- 
*I 

flow 

up;* 16, rideo « I laugh;' 17, porto * I carry;' 18, cado\\ « I fall;' 
19, duco * I lead ;' 20, premo% * I press;' write them down in a 
column, and write opposite them (with their meanings) the verbs 





igainst, 
upon or into ;' 19, ' I lead into, 1 induce ;* 20, * I press upon^ 

impress,' 
344. Give the literal signification of the verbs immtsceo {misea 

* When qvis is used for any, the feminine is qua, not quae. 

t Remember that ae becomes i in compounds. 

J The diphthong au becomes u in compounds. 

I What does the rooiJAc become in compounds? 

n What does the root cdd become in compounds? 

jf The root prim becomes jpnm in compoundfi. 
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insto (sto *1 stand') ; inspiro {spiro * I breathe') ; invddo (vado * I 
go*) ; nweho {veho * I carrjr*). 

345. The sabjunctive mood is used in Latin to express the 
conseqtienee or resuU of an action. It is then commonly preceded 
by the connective adverb tU, sometimes by the relative pronoun 
qui. If the result involves a negation, the negative to be used is 
non* JSTey 1182; Ken. 184; 8, 457; It. 235, 10; Sch. 352,3; 
F. 152, 1. ; Notes XL 

Eaxmiples. 

346. 1. Tarn feasua sum ut diutios stare non possim. 2. Horum 
adventu tanta rerum commutatio est facta, ut etiam vulnerati soutis 
imiixi proelium redintegrarent. 3. £a re constituta, secunda vi^ia 
magno cum strepitu ac tumultu ' castris egressi, nullo certo ordmet 
neque imperio, quum sibi quisque pnmum itineris locum peteret et 
domum pervenire properaret, fecerunt ut consimilis fu^ae profectio 
videretor. 4. Haec res efficiebat ut commeatus ab Beuus^reliquisque 
civitatibus sine periculo ad eum portari possent. 5. Dicaearchus tres 
libros scripsit in quibus vult efficerej animos esse mortales. 6. 
Faciam ut ejus diei locique meique semper meminerit.§ 7. Iso- 
cratem Plato admirabiliter laudari|l facit a Socrate. 8. Homo tam 
stultus est ut ab omnibus irrideatur. 9. Porta tam humilis est, ut 
in aedes ingredi non possimus. 10. Hos libros tam saepe inspexi, ut 
eas paene ^dicerim.^ 11. Quomodo factum est ut te alienis rebus 
implicaveris {or implicueris) 7 12. Hujus sermo tam implicatus erat 
ut nemo eum iutelligere posset. 13. Lupus laqueis ita erat implicitus 
ut se extricare non posset. 14. Forte evenit ut cum fratre tuo iter 
mihi faciendum esset. 15. Fieri potest ut recte quis sentiat, etid 
^uod sentit polite eloqui non possit. 16. Tantum erat onus ut 
jumento imponi non posset. 17. Bes ita se habet ut dubitare inci- 
^am quid mihi faciendum sit. 18. Matris ejus ea stultitia est, ut 
earn nemo hominem ; ea vis, ut nemo f eminam ; ea crudelitas ut 
nemo matrem appellare possit. 19. Non is es qui ^loriere. 20. 
Lmocentia est aSectio talis animi quae noceat nemim. 21. Nulla 
acies human! ingenii tanta est, quae penetrare in caelum possit. 22. 
Quis potest ^sse tam aversus a vero qui neget haec omnia, quae vide- 
mos, deorum inmiortalium potestate admimstrari» 23. Traditur f ama 
invexisse in GaUiam vinum illiciendae geutis causa Aruntem Clu- 
sinnm. 

Exercise 120. 

347» L The mud was so thick, that the feet of the beasts of 

* Remember that ne is employed in negaiive clauses that denoto purpott' 
Beef 389. 

t This is an ablative denoting an attendant circunutanee. 

t Notice the peculiar sense of efflcere. The clause that follows it does not indi- 
cate a purpose or rendt, but is a substuitive clause, the object of ^ffleere. 

§ Remember that mtmifii governs the genitive case. 

II In this sentence (as in ex. 5) the force offadt ta auch, t\va!t ^\xetc{^Qi7(Vs^<S^af!^'e% 
does not denote eojuiguejiee. 



1 
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inirden stuck in it 2. The load is so heavy that I dare not place 
{impono) it on-bouxl {in with ace. *) the shin. 3. So great a weight 
»f gold was placed on board the ships, that tney were almost sunk in 
{in with ace.) the sea. 4. The man was so foolish that of-hiS'Own- 
accord {ipse) he put his f eetf into {in with ace. ) the snares. 5. The 
difficulties of the work are so great, that they hinder {impedio) me 
from^ finishing it. 6. There are {inesae) so many difficulties in this 
business, that I c^not {nequeo) find out how {quamodo) I am-to-ex- 
tricate {pres. aib^.) myself from-them {inde). 7. It came ab<.ut 
{evenio) hj chance, ihaX I fell {mcido) upon {in with ace.) the mention 
of this thme. 8. It happened that the ruins of the house fell-iix)on 
their heads| {dat) 9. While we are deliberating whenH we ov^t 
to b^nn {when beginning ia for im), [it] is already too-late to begm. 
10. ^e centurion had receired so many wounds, that he was com' 
pelled to lean upon his shield. 11. The enemy displayed so-much 
valour, that, when the foremost {primua) of them had fallen, the 
nearest stepj>ed-upon those-who-lay (participle of jaceo) and fought 
£rom {ex) their bodies. 12. The soldiers were so {ita) alarmed bv the 
deatii of the general, that they did not dare to bear the standards 
against the enemy {either the dative or in with accus, ). 13. The breeze 
is so {tarn) light, that it can scarcely stretch {mtmdo) the sails and 
drive the ships on. 14. Thus it came-to-pass {Jieri) that I begtm to 
direct my mind to these pursuits {dative). 15. The night is so dark 
that I cannot see whither^ I am directing {intendo) my course {Her), 
16. 1 am not the-man {is) to deny** that henas deserved a reward. 17. 
Ido nottbink that the fiame is so-great that it** cannot be extingiushed. 
18. You are net such:a-man {vt) that you** do not know who you are. 

Exercise 121. 

848. 1. Fures tarn audaces erant ut se etiam in templa inferrent. 
2. Strepitu pugnantium exaudito, imperator signa hostibusf f inferri 
jussit. 3. Liegatus legiones in angustias induxerat) ita ut adem 
instniere}:}: non posset. 4. In animum indncere§§ non possum ut mellU 
in haec studia intendam. 5. Hoc est tibi ante expUcandom quam 
illuc proficiscare, quo te dicis intendere.1111 6. Yix me contineo quin 
in iUum involem. 7. Videte in quot se laqueos induedt, quorum ex 
nullo se unquam expediet. 8. Porta tam angusta est ut domum inire 
nequeat. 9. Tam dives sum ut mihi ab omnibus invideatur. (See 

M_ ■ ~ I ■---■_. . _ , — ,, ^ 

• Compfure the construction in 9 846, 16. 

t * To pat one's feet into/ test impedire. 

i Use guin or qtumiimu with the stibjunctive. 

S Compare this sentence with the last, and notice the two sorts of constmetion 
that <ccur after incido. 

D This is a fUbstHntiye clause beginning witb an interrogative word. How do 
yon translate toJien, and l^ what mood wm it be followed ? 

^ This is a dependent clause beginning with an interrogative word. What is the 
construction ? 

** Use the relative pronoun here, as in examples 19'- 22 ; and remember that tho 
relative agrees with its antecedent in p«r«o». 

ft Compare this sentence with 845, 12, 

it Aciem instruere^ * draw up troops in order of battle.* 

|§ Animum inducere^ or in animum induceret * to induce oneself ' 

III] 8e intendere * to direct one's attention.' 

^V Intendere or iter intendere, * to aiiect one's course.' 
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§ 248b) 10. Jun ventnm erat in loca saperiora unde pila in hostes 
immittere ]K)tenuit. II. Animo vinculo nulla injici possont. 12. 
Flrqpter altitodinem navinm tela immitti non poterant. 13. Ego is 
sum qui hoc Ubenter tua oauaa fecerim. 14. Non ii est cui hoc 
facere lioeat. 

LESSON XLI. 

Verhs compounded with inter. — Derived noufik in -tio (C F, tion-) 
and -fiio (C. F. sion-). — SubjunctiTe Mood used to express irtT^ 
wieharfsar. 

349. The preposition inter conveys the sense of between or 
among in oomponnds. Thus intereum * I am between, am among, 
or am present^ intercedo < I come between ;' inierclttdo * I shut the 
way between, I intercept or cut off;' interpono *1 put between;' 
mierdieo 'I interpose my word, I forbid;' intermitto 'I send 
between, I interrupt, I discontinue ;' intereo * I mingle with, I am 
lost in, I perish ;' tnterimo * I take away from amongst, I do away 
wiih, I deitroy f interjicio * I make something to be between the 
parts of a thing, I break up, I destroy, I kill.' 

850. There is a very large class of verbal nouns {i,e, nouns 
derived from verbs, ana denoting the act indicated by the verb) 
formed by the terminations -tio (C. F. -tidn-) and -sio {U. F, 'Stdn-). 
Whenever the supine ends in -sum the form -sio is used. . When- 
ever the supine ends in -turn the form -tio is used. Thus from 
mitto (sup. tnissum) we get missio * a sending ;' from video (sup. 
rieum) we ^t vieio * seeing ;' from augeo (sup. auctum) we get 
audio ' an increasing;' from pro/iciscor (sup. profectum) we get 
profeetio ' a setting out or departure.' Almost any verb may have 
a noun derived from it in this way. These nouns are all feminine. 

351. Take the verbs — 1, lego * I gather or read ;' 2, pendo * I 
weigh or pay ;' 3, suadeo * I advise ;' 4, creo * I create ;' 5, rogo ' I 
ask ;' 6, dtiflrmo * J strengthen or declare ;' 7, cogito * I think;' 
8, attraho *I draw towards;' 9, invenio *1 find;' 10, prodo *I 
retray;' 11, conflcio * J make up, or finish;' 12, refero *1 carry 
back;' 13, posttUo *1 demand;' 14, incurro *1 run in;' 15, 
aggredior *I attack;' 16, converto *I turn [right round];' 17, 
munio ' I fortify ;' 18, corrumpo < I break to pieces, I spoil ;' 19, 
reor * I calculate ;' 20, ago * I do, or act ;' write them down in a 
column with their supinet^ and meanings ; and write opposite to 
them (with their meanings) the nouns that signify — 1, * gathering 
or reading;' 2, 'payment;' 3,* advice;' 4, * creation;' 5, 'asking 
or request;' 6, * strengthening, confirmation ;' 7, * thinking ;' 8, 
• drawing towards, attraction ;' 9, * finding, invention ;' 10, * betray- 
ing, trecushery ;* 11, 'finishing;' 12, *carrving back, reference, 
report;' 13, * demand;' 14, 'running in, incursion ;* 16, 'attack;* 
16, 'turning, conversion;' 17, ' fortification ;' 18, 's^oiliu^*,' 19 ^ 
'calculation^ account;' 20, 'action.' 
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362. Take the following nouns, write them clown in a colnmn, 
and write opposite each the verb (with its supine) from which it 
is derived, and its most literal signification :* excursion diacestio, 
Bcansio, laudatio^ castigatio, duhitatioy mutatto, abdtiettQ, edUio^ 
ctdditiOf dimsiOf diffusio, confusio, defensio, digression ingressio, 
aver&io, positio, dispositio, composition allocutio, collection commotio^ 
correctio, description •inscriptio, construction destruction instructia, 
affectio, contention intentio, contraction venatiOn legatio, horUUio, 

353. Besides denotin g a purpose or resuU, the snbjnnctiYe mood 
is used in Latin to express a will or wish. It has this meaning 
both by itself, and in some cases when preceded by another verb, 
as, inteream si valeo stare * may I perish if I am able to stand ;' 
sint beati * may they be happy ;* meminerimus nos esse mortales 
*let us remember that we are mortal ;* aut hihat atU abeat * he 
must either drink or go away/ When a negative is wanted, ne 
must be used : as puer telum ne habeat * let not the boy have a 
weapon ;* hoc ne feeeris\ * do not do this* {i,e, do not be in the 
condition of having done this) ; frumentum ne emtsses * I wish yon 
had not bought the corn :* sometimes the adverb utinam (a com- 
pound of ut or uti) is prefixed, as utinam eum inveniam * O that I 
may ^nd him ;' utinam istio essemX * would that I were where 
Tou are ;' Aoc utinam ipse fecisset * would that he had done this 
himself;' or even without utinamn as asservasses hominemfClausum 
hahuisses * you shpuld have guarded the man, you shoald have kept 
him shut up' (t. e. I wish you had done so). 

d'H* In such cases it is not in the slightest degree necessary 
to suppose that some verb, such as volo is understood. The notion 
of elestre or will is expressed by the subjunctive mood itself. Some- 
times we find the verb volo, or something equivalent, aa mah te 
$apiens ho$tis metiuit * I prefer that a wise enemv should fear yon ;' 
tu velim ad me venias * I should wish that you should come to me/ 
See Eob^ 235, 7 ; S. ^43-447. 

355. Itespecting the construction of verbs that denote j^rMi^, 
see Key 1186; Ken. 181, Obs.Z; S. 460; Sch. 352, Note 1, 2; 
Kd. 308 ; JK. 235, 9, e. 259, 4, e ; P. NoteSn IX.. 1, c. 

The construction of verbs that denote /dann^ is a little difficult 
at first sight. The Bomans attached a shade of meaning to the 

. 

* As e. g. — (ucensio {cucendo-atcensum) * cUmbing up.* 
eloctaio (elo^iuyr-elocutum) 'speaking oux.' 
The way to go to work will be, of course, co find first the Bupine with which each 
uoun is connected, according to the law of fonnaLion given in f 848, aud then to 
find from what verb the supine is derived. 

t The perfect subjunctive is preferred in such constructions to the prtaent when 
the second person is used <Uifinitely. If the proliibition is general, tbe preaent sub- 
junctive is used. 

t Notice that the past imperfect is used in Latin just as we use vere in Rrigiish. 
Aveu though prosunt time is referred to. It is implied that the wish is no longer 
sUAinable. 
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Terbc metuo, Umeo, &o., which is a little different from what we 
understand hy fear. Fear that an event tPtU happen, is accom- 
panied by, or rather is a particular form of, a ivish that it may not 
happen. The Romans gaye prominence to this latter^idea, and so 
for *I fear that this will happen,' we find in Latin, metuo ne 
hoe eveniait where ne really has its essential force as a negative. 
On the other hand, fear tfaiat an event will not happen, is a par- 
ticnlar form of a fOtiiA that it may happen ; and so for * I fear that 
this will not happen,' we find in Latin mettio ut hoc eveniat In 
both cases the subjunctive is used as it is in other constructions 
where a wish is to be expressed.* 

Baxmyplea, 

356. h Inteream qnum dederof te amare. 2. Quaeramus ex eo 
quando primam pensionem exaotums sit. 3. Ne tantam moram inter- 
ponamus priusquam opus confidamus. 4. Ne mea causa hoc feceris. 
(See 353, note,) 5. Hoc utinam ne vere scriberem. X 6. Ne scripseris 
ad earn ut ad me veniat. 7. Utinam tribuni plebis huic rogationi ne 
intercessissent. 8L Occasionem tarn iDsperatain ne amiseris. 9. Aut 
ediscat hoc puer ant ter scribat. 10. Rogavit me num ratio accept! 
expenfeique oonstaret. 11. Metuo ne hi mercatores falsis usi smt 
ranonibus. 12. Utinam hae rationes confectae essent. 13. Eationes 
oonferamus. 14. Semper ita vivamus ut ratiouem reddendam nobis 
arbitremur. 15. Hoc posteaquam iste cognovit, hauc rationem 
habere ooepiL 16. Bationem ducamus. 17. Ne te temere alienia 
rebus impi]ceB.§ 18. Ne te istius hominis oonsiliis implicaveris. || 
19. Vereor ne spes defensioDis nos fiJlat. 20. Metuo ut patri sue 
persnadere possit. 21. Metuebat ut patri suo persuaderi posset. 22 
intdlexi te vereri ne superiores tuae literae mmi redditae non essent 
23. Huie ne^^otio ne interfuisses. 24 Ne me loquentem interpellasses. H 
25. Prindpibus legationis interdictum fuerat ue de deditione verbum 
&oereal 26. Metuebat ne equitum excursionibus a** frumentocom- 
mestnque intereluderetur exercitus. 27. Metuebat ut hostium incur- 
siombus resisti posset. 28. Huic consilio iutercessetis. 29. Anguem 
iangore^ metuebat. 

* ^0 aoooimt which is giyen of this constructioD in some grammars is utto' ly 
bewildering and absurd. Th«y tell us that ne drops its negative force, and that 
ut gets a n^Bpatlve ioroe. This is ridiculoun. We ntlght as well say that no some- 
tlmeB nMans yet. Wrtds never drop their distinctive and essential meaning. Nor 
is it at alineceasarf to explain %tt as equivalent to «« non. When the use of nt 
bas been explalne<^ that of ut follows easily. Two negatives, by neutralizing each 
othflTt niay be equivalent to an aflirmation ; but it is something quite different to 
aay that an afflrmative particle may bo substituted for the neg itlve ones, especially 
when it ii at the same time asserted that one of tbem has lost its negative force. 

t Observe that tbe event here referred to is future with respect to the time of 
spealr1ng,aad must be complete before the event denoted by the principal verb 
oocors. Hence the future perfect is employed. 

t The past imperfect subjunctive is emi^oyed when it is implied that the wish 
cannot be realised. 

J This is a general direction, not addressed to any one in particular. 
This is a partieuUir direction, i. e. addressed to some particular person. 
5 What is the fbll form of this word? 
•* This preposition may be omitted, 
ft Observe that the infinitive after metuo gives quite a d&S«T€ii\i ^'^^sa Njc^S^^al 
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Exercise 122. 

357. 1. Let us beseech the gods, aDd pray for the safety of our 
friends. 2. Let not our delil^ration be interrupted. 3. Let us 
remember* the exhortation of our friends. 4. Let not the boys 
interrupt the master [while] speaking. 5. The boys must learn [or 
let the Doys learn] these verses by heart. 6. Bo not expectt anv^ 
chuige in {my^ of) our plan. 7. Bo not stop {mterdudo) the way fur 
me. 8. Would that 1 had seen the ecHpse of the sun. 9. Boys, I 
wish you had learnt these verses by heart; you should not have 
played the whole day (353, 27, 2a) 10. You should no* have 
come-in-i\pon us {dat. ) [while] consulting what we ought to do in this 
business. 1 1. Would that you had not persuaded me to do this. 
12. Would that I were} not so far away from yoa 13. Woiild^ that 
the law were the same for the husband {wr) that {rd. pron.) it is for 
the wife. 14. Would that it were allowable for me to pound you to 
pieces with [my] fists. 15. The boys are afraid that the master wiU 
{or lest the master should) come in upon them|| [while] pbying. 
16. I am afraid that the apples are not ripe. 17. I fear that these 
boys have stolen some pears. 18. You uionld have punched H his 
head (27). 19. The little boy was afraid that the big {grandis) boy 
would punch his head. 20. I forbid (nUerdico) yon, boys^ to play to> ■ 
day in the meadows (353, 24). 21. I am afraid to open the door 
(353, 28). 22. The girl is afraid of being touched (or to be touched). 

Uxercise 123. 
368. 1, Veremur ne molesti** vobis interveniamus. 2, Utiuan 
isti d&liberationi interfuissem. 3. Yereor nt defectionem lunae vide 
amus. 4. Bigressiones longae vitandae sunt, ne audientes fatige- 
mus. 5. Principes conjurationis timent ne pads conditioiies a 
civibus suis accipiantur. d Ijapidum et lign(»mm eonstmctione via 
nobis interdusa est. 7. Metno ne omne tempus venationi insnmat. 
8. Utinam monitionibus tuis paruissemus. 9 Profectionem meam 
ne moratus esses. 10. Auctores defectionis timebant ne qnaestio de 
his rebus institueretur. 11. Tantus erat mulieris maeror, ut vererer 
ne se interimeret. 12. Yeriti sunt cives ne poet destmctionem mu* 
rorum omnis spes defensionis vana esset. 13. Jiibebo ei praemium 
tribui sub ea couditione, ne quid postea scribat. 

Exercise 124. 
359. 1. I am afraid that after the pnlling-down of this house I 

conveyed by lu with the mibjunctire. There is no appreiiension with roepect to 
gome event that may, or may not, take place. The infinitiye is med ja^t as the 
aecusative nt im is used in the sentence ttrvi dominum mttuunt, *'ibe riarea fear 
their master.' 

• What case does memini (rovem ? 

t Is this a fftneral or a particular command? 

X Where is the indefinite pronoun quU placed ? 

§ 'Tohoaway'o6€«e. 

II Use nbi, because the pronoun stands for the same person as the mibject of the 
principal clause, and there is no danger of supp«sing it to stand for the same 
person as the subject of the clause in which it occurs 

% * To punch a person's head,' pugyioi (dicvLi in o» infftmt : literally, to daah the 
Asrs for any one into the face. 

** With what does moltiti agree t 
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shall not have wherewith {wide) to build* a new one. 2. In vain do 
I eo-oyer (jnrto) these acoonnts; the debtor and creditor sides do not 
biuanoe (the aocoant of what-has-been-reoeived and what-has-beeu- 
paid is not consistent (See 353, 10 ) 8. I am afraid that I shall 
nave to render an acoonnt (363, 13). 4. You should have cast-ufi 
{ducere) these accounts (353, 27). 5. May I perish before I ceaset 
to love you. 6. The inhabitants of the town feared lest, after the 
butchery of so many Roman oitisens, no terms of surrender would 
be accepted. 7. Do not use so-much straining of the voice (353, 17). 

8, Do not put-your-veto-upon this plan. 9. Do not resist the 
warnings of yonr friends (353, 16). 10. I am afraid that I cannot 
assuage the pain which you have received at-the-death [abl) of so 
dear a friend. 11. I fear that he has already lost all the money that 
you gave him. 12. A few days having been suffered-to-elapse, the 
ffeneral sent [persons] to demand from the inhabitants of the town 
uat they should surrender the proposers of the revolt. 13. You 
•hoold have obeyed your father. 14. You should have been on your 
guard (beinff-on-guard should-have-been for you) not tot entangle 
yourself in una business. 15. Would that I had perished before I 
destroyed§ mv friend. 16. Would that I were not saying with- 
truth {vere) that the unhappy man has destroyed himself with a 
halter. 17. Do not answer me. 18. Would that I had been present 
at the battle. 

LESSON XUI. 

Verb$ compounded with ob. — Nouns ending in ium (C. F. -io- j. — 

Hypothetical claueee, 

360. The preposition 6b in compound verbs conveys the sense 
of o^ouMt, upon cat towards. Thus from Jacio * I throw,' we get 
objicio ' I throw towards, throw against, or expose ;' from eo ' I 
ffOy' obeo ' I go towards, I meet ;* from nitor * I lean,' obnitor * I 
kan or posh against;' fh>m sto * I stand,' obsto * I stand against 
or in the way of, I hinder ;' from teneo * I hold,' obtineo * I hold 
againsty I keep possession of;' from curro * I run,' occurro ' I run 
against, I run towards, I meet, or present myself;' from fendo 
'Xstrike,' offendo < I strike against, I offend ;' from tendo * I stretch,' 
ostendo\\ < I stretch towards, I point out or show.' (By inspection 
of these examples find out what ob becomes before c and /.) 

361. Take the (bllowing verbs:—!, duco <I lead;' 2, ligo *l 
bind;' 3, Uno*I smear;' 4, loquor *1 speak;' 5, sisto*! place 
myself;' 6. struo * I pile up ;' 7, sum < I am ;' 8, cumbo * I lie ;' 

9, pttgno 'I fight;' 10, sequor * I follow;' write them in a column, 

* Picrpow is implied in this inflnitiY& 

t Lo6k esreftdly over the rules for the use of priutgwan. Is my eeoMng, Sic. a 
definite and actual event, or one of which the prevention is implied ? 

t A nesatlTe murj^oae is here implied. 

I b thb a da$UU or an uncertam event ? 

I This veih Is sompounded vi ob» and ttndo : the t of ths pve^onitUm. \^s&& 
nnished. 
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and write opposite to them the yerbs that mean respectively, 
1, *I lead against;' 2, *I bind to;* 3, * I besmear ;' 4, 'Ispedc 
against ;' 5, * I oppose ;' 6, * I pile up against, I obstruct ;' 7, < I 
am in Uie way, I oppose, hinder or hurt ;' 8, ' I sink down upon, 
I yield ;' 9, < I fight against, I besiege ;' 10, < I follow towards, I 
yield or comply.* 

362. Write down the literal meaning of each of the following 
verbs, and state of what verb it is a compound : — oppono, opprimo, 
offundo, obvento, obtrudo, obsideo,* offero, 

363. A large class of nouns consists of those derived from 
simpler roots (mostly verbal roots) br the termination -ium 
(G, F, -to-). They commonly denote the act or state signified 
by the verb, or the result of the act indicated by the verb ; as 
lid%um\ * hatred* (from 5rf-» * I hate*) ; gaudtum * joy {fromgaud-^ 
<I rejoice*); ingenium, 'inborn disposition* (from in and getithe 
root of gi-gn-o) ; exsilium * exile* (from exsul* one who sits out,' 
or is stationed outside. 

364. Take the roots of the following verbs: — 1, iaedet * it 
wearies* {toed-) ; 2, studeo * I pay attention to' (stud-) ; 3, ineendo 
< I set on fire* {in-cend-) ; 4, obsequor * I yield or comply* {pbsequ-) | 
5, contingo * I touch* {con-tag-) ; 6, convtvo * I live together with, I 
feast' {con-viv-)\ 7, cow/ww^o * 1 join together* (con^ug-)\ 8, co^ 
loquor * 1 speak with* (cMoqu-) ; 9, Naufr&go * I suffer ship* 
wreck' (nau-frag-) ; 10, perfugio * 1 take refuge' (per-f&g')f and 
form the nouns that signify — 1, weariness ; 2, zeal, or pursuit ; 
3, conflagration, burning; 4, compliance; 5, contact; 6, hanr 
quet; 7, joining together, wedlock; 8, conference ; 9, shipwreck: 
10, refuge, • 

365. Write down the verbs from which the following nonns are 
derived, and give the literal signification of the nouns: — henefidum^ 
confvgium. matricidium, indicium, navigiwm, initium, connubiumj 
exordium, imperium, praesidium, 

366. Hypothetical sentences consist of two clauses, a principal 
clause, and a hypothetical or conditional clause. These are so 
related to each other, that the assertion contained in the principid 
clause (or apodosis, as it is sometimes called) is made, not simply 
and independently, but under the conditions involved in the su^ 
position laid down in the hypothetical clause (or protasis). There 
are two main classes of hypothetical sentences; one where the 
supposition made, and the assertion that is consequent upon it, 
refer to what actually was, is, or will be the case, the other where 
the event spoken of in the hypothetical clause, and that spoken of 
in the consequent clause are regarded simply as conceptions of the 

* vbaes (0. F. obsid') *& hostage' is * one who sits over against,' 'one who is 
security or bail.* 
t The tf of the root is lengthened in odi in order to form the perfect tenae. 
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mmd. Now the primarT difference between the indicatire and 
BobjunctiTe moods is, that the indicatiye is properly used in 
Bpeucing of aduai erenta, the rabjunctive in speaking of events 
that are merely eoHcewed hy the mind. Hence we get the two 
following kinds of construction : — ^A. If we suppose that one 
of the possible actual alternatives was, is, or will be the case, 
the indicative mood is used in the hypothetical clause, the event 
supposed being not a mere conception of the mind, but one that 
possibly was, is, or will be the actual fact. The indicative mood 
IS of course employed in the principal clause (or apodosis) of such 
sentences, because in it we state something that actualfy was, is, 
or will be the ease, under the conditions laid down in the hypo- 
thetical clause. It is easy to see that the condition, under which 
we can make an assertion about an actual event, past, present, or 
foturoy must be an actual event or state of things, and not some- 
thing merely existing by the mind ; so that it would not be consis* 
tent for an indicative mood in the consequent clause to be preceded 
b^ a subjunctive mood in the hypothetical clause. Thus: — 
8i hoc ficMt eu^pam meruisti, *• ii you did this, you deserved 
blame.' 8i hoe credi$, erras, * if you believe this, you are mis- 
taken.' Id pernequttTf npotero, iuhtUiua, ' I will go through this 
subject, if I can,* more minutely.' 8% ti effendero, ignoscendum 
iiU crUf *if I offend f you, you must* forgive me.' B. But 
if what is supposed is only a conception of the mind, so that 
mere is no reference to actual fact involved, to decide whether 
the connection asserted to exist between the event supposed and 
its consequence was, is, or will be actually verified, the subjunctive 
mood is used in the hypothetical clause ; and as the consequence 
cannot be more certain or actual than that upon which it depends, 
the snbjunctive mood is also used in the consequent clause. As 
there can be no actual uncertainty with regard to a past or a 
present event, the only way in which a past or present event can 
oe treated as a mere conception of the mind, is by making a sup- 
position contrary to what was, or is, the fact. Thus : — Si scis$em 
f» quopericuh esses, statim ad te adtolassem, * if I had known in 
what danger yon were, I would have flown to you.' Si scirem, 
dteerem, * if I knew, I would say.' Tu si hie sis, aliter sentias, ' if 
you were in-my-position you would feel differently.' It is impos- 
sible to make a supposition contrary to tlie fact with reference 
to the future, as tnere is as yet no fact for the hypothesis to 
oontradiot, but we may make a supposition respecting the future 
as a mere conception, without implying that the future will 
decide which alternative is correct. '1 hus : — Si hoc neges, non 

* Obsesre that in Snglish we commonly use the present tense after if, eren 
when ftitare time Is lealiv referred to. 

t The sappoeiticn is with regard to something future^ therefore a future tenso 
hi used in Latin : and as this event ui\ist prectde the consequence, the /utur^ 
ytrftd Is employed. 
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tibi credamf * if you were to deny this, I should not helieve you.' 
As & practical rule, look at the principal clause first. Ii the 
indicative mood is the proper one for that, there will he an indica- 
tive mood in the hypothetical clause ; if the subjunctive is the 
proper mood for the principal clause, there will be a subjunctive 
mood after si. See Key, 1153, 1209; Ken. 188; JSd. 168,302; 

5. 424 J -K. 222, 4; 240, 2; Sch.'S21, 344; P. JHotes XL 

Bxamplea. 
A. 1. 
Supposition with regard to what (tciuaUy was the fact 

367. 1. Si hoc fecistis pueri, puniemini. 2. Stultus fuit si se 
morti ultro obtulit. 3. Si epistolam ad eum scripseras,* ad te 
rescribere eum oportuit. 4. Si me tibi incommode obtuli, veniam a 
te posco. 5. Si in hac dome habitabat^ multa patiebator incommoda. 

6. 8i quisqnam fuit unqaam et natura, et magis etiam ratione atque 
doctrina, ab iuani laude et sermooibus vulgi aUenus, ego profecto is 
sum.. 7. Si ita sensit, ut loquitur, est homo impurus. 8. Si Athenienses 

Suibusdam temporibus, sublato Areopago, nihil nisi populi scitis ac 
ecretis acebant, quoniam distinctos dignitatis gradus non habebant, 
Don tenebat ornatum suum civitas. 9. Si tonuit, fulsit quoque. 
10. Si nihil gesserasf dignum honore, ubi exercitus? ubi sum^tos? 
ubi imperium? ubi ilia uberrima supplicationibus triumphisque 
provincia ? Sin autem aliqoid sperare volueras, si cogitabas id quod 
Imperatoris nomen, quod laureati fasces, quod ilia trojjaea te com- 
mentatum esse declarant, quia te miserior, quia te damnatior ? 

A. 2. 

Supposition with regard to what actually is the fact. 

368. 1. Libertas si aequa non est, ne Ubertas quidem bbL 2. Id 
ai minus intelligitur, quanta vis amicitiae concordiaeque sit, ex dis- 
aensiouibus atque discordiis percipi potest; quae enim dumoa taui 
stabilis, quae tarn lirma civitas est, quae non odiis atque diasidiis 
funditus possit^ everti? 3. Si vis, dabo tibi testes. 4. Si iilacet, 
jam disoedemus. 5. Ezcors es nisi hoc intelligis. 6. Kon possunt 
ejus imperia diutius sustiueri nisi quid in Caesare est auziliL 7. Si 
licet abiba 

A. 3. 

Suppositious having regard to what actually will be thefaek 

A. Where the tv^nt tpokm of in tJu hypotJusit it evHttmpcraneoua vith tkt tvait 
tipokm qfimthe oontequeiu clautt. 

369. 1. Abire si vdet, non poterit 2. Si viitutis l^bus oLedies, 
beatus ens. 3. Si abero cito mei oblivisceminL^ 4. Si hospitio 
ejus uteris, male tibi erit 5. Nisi parentibus parebitis, non potmtis 
eis placere. 6. Hoc, etiam si poteiit, nunquam fiiciet. 7. Noo 
mihi placebitis nisi probi eritis. 



* Tlmt is, if yoa wero in the posidon of haWnff writkOL' 

t See note on Ex. S. 

t Wl^ id thi> verb in the snl^iunctive moodt See f M6. 
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B. Whtrt iki vmd tgfokm itf intki kppotkttieal dauM, mutt he cwnplete be/urt 

8. Si joneru, abibii. 9. Faciliua quod est proposituin cmisequar 
n nostnun lem paUioun vobis et nMcentem et crescentem et adultain 
et jam iumam atqne robostem ostendero. 10. Turn demum liberi 
emnt si tyraimos onpreaserint. 11. Si montem escenderis, proelium 
yidere pcterifl. 12. Si hoc feceritiB, puniemiaL 13. Si quid obtigerit, 
aequo auimo jMumtoqiie moriar. 14. Si equites hostibuB opposuerit 
imperator, facile ▼ictori*m reportabit. 15. Si Yultum limo obleverit 
comiteB enm agnoecere non potemnt. 16. Cito mei, si abiveixH 
obliviscemim. 17. Hoc si fecexia in aetemum me tibi obligabiti. 

18. In ^triam meam nisi hoc ne^tium confecero, non revertar. 

19. Occidetor ai se hostibna nimia audacter objecerit. 20. Si 
exemeria ez natora rerum benevolentiae oonjunctionem, nee domiis 
nlla Dec nrbs atare potent. 21. Tum magia aesentiere, si ad raajora 
pervenero; 22. Coionam si diviseris, arcus erit, si direxeria, virga. 

B. 1. 

Suppotidona rowtrary to fad, rrfemng to pati time, 

370l 1. Laesiases te, si pedem tuum ad lapidem offendisses. 
2. Si me offendisses ignovissem tibi. 3. Nisi stulti essemus,* nuu- 

* QnK attentiaa rnnct be paid to the difference betweon yerba denoting single 
acta, end Tertw denoting oonanued stateis or repeated mstm. When single actts 
or erentfl regarded aa one whole without reference to their duration, are 8i>okeii 
flf inthe sappodtiiiD, or in the oonaequent dauae, the past perfect subiunctivo 
is the prupev tense to uae when the supposition is contrary to the fact and 
relates to past time. If a continued state, or a repeated act. is spoken of in 
the suppoanlaai or in the consequent clause, the pott imper/ect subjunctive is em< 
^oyed irhen the suppodtion is contrary to fact, and refers to pant time, although 
ID EngUsh we mnat employ the patt pafeet tense in translating. This is a pouit 
about which there can oe no di^mte, as examples abound in every Latin autbor. 
. Bee Zumpe* Orommar, 1 02S, note 8. Of course, if the event tuppottd must have 
been completed and over before the conMtqMnt event could have taken place, the 
past perfect su^unctlve la the proper tense to use. Mr. Key goes su far as to 
mainteln that a peat Ompettfect or perfect) tense in hvpotheti^ seutonces alway 
nfas to past &ne^ and mutt be translated in Euglish by the past perfect 
{fmr GrcoNaar, M ISil— 1219X There can be no doubt that this mode of 
troaang the tenae la allowable much more frequently than might be Buppof>ed, 
•veawhen the eentenee seems to refer to what is presenif since what we com- 
OMBly understand hv the prtmnl reaUv indudea a portion of the pcM. This 
Uiom is quite allowaole in English. For example we may say : * If you had 
Boi been prt«ent» I could have spoken more freely,' meaning really. * If yoa 
. wen not preeent^ I could speak more freelv ;' or, * If he had been my father, 
I oonld not have loved him more deariy, meaning really, ' If he were my 
Cither, I oonld aot love him more dearly.' Host grammarians, however, state 
^ in h^Mthedad sentenocB referring to what Is contrary to fact, the past 
Imperfect mar be used in reference to present time, as it is also in sentences that 
eqneas a wiu (where also the event spoken of is treated as a mere conception of 
tte mind). In Greek, Gmman, Frmch and Etnglish the past impei feet is used iu 
^pothetkal aentences when mresent time is referred ta This is correct, pn> 
n led the prtuMt time in question be such as natimUly to include a portion of tho 
hnmediate past ; and this does not in reality differ materially from Mr. Key's 
▼lew. It will be found that when the preaeni subjunctive is used in these hypo- 
thetical sentences^ the pretent time referred to r^dly indudes a portion of the 
ininediata fuiure. Thus tun Merits alUer nntias, * if you were in my position 
tUa instant (or were to get into mv position), you would think diifDrently.* 
AMn Hue nuUowuto pomm ri vUim, *l could not go away from this place any 
bow if I wished.' Here also the tffiih and the posnlnUty refer not only to tiie 
■ctoally jnauit instant, but to the immediate future also. This considoratiou 
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qaam noB Ids pericnlis obtnliBsemus. . 4. Mortuis tarn reli^OBa jura 
majores nostn tribuerunt, quod nun fecissent profecto, si nihil ad 
eos pertinere arbitrarentur. 5. Hoc certe non feciBset, si suum 
numerom oaves haberent. 6. Cimbri si statim infesto agmine 
urbem petiasent, graode discrimen esset.* 7. Num tu igitar euxn, 
si turn esses, t tenrerarium civem aut'crudelem putares?t 8. Beti- 
nere Quinctium in senatu ne frater quidem, si turn censor asset, { 
}X)tiiis8et. 9. Si has inimicitias cavere potuisset, viveret.} 10.^ Ne« 
cassem jam te verberibus, nisi iratos essem. 11. Si aliter aocidisset, 
qui possemU queri ? 12. Novi quod ad te scriberem nihil erat ; et 
tamen si quid esset, sciebam te a tuis certiorem fieri solere. 13. Si 
me rogasses, ostendissem tibi quomodo hoc esset faciendum. 14^ Huic 
dolori nun<|uam obsistere potuisset, nisi hac usus esset consolatione. 
15. Consiliis tuis non obstitissem nisi me lacessivisses. 16. Hoc 
opprobrio carSres, si mihi obsequi voluisses. 17. Obiitos esset mei 
fii ad eum scribere desiissem. 

R 2. 

SupposUians contrary to fact, ref erring to present time. 

A. Where tho preMnt txnM reforred to, may be regarded as extending over a 
portion otpast time: or, where the past time referred to is conoeiTed as extending 
up to, and including the preaeiU, 

371. 1. Si provincia loqui posset, hac voce uteretnr. 2. Si frater 
esset qui magis morem gereret ? 3. Kegnumne hie tu possides ? Si 
possiderem omatus esses ex tuis virtutibus. 4. Haec si opposita 
Miloni putarem, cederem tempori, nee inter tautam vim armorum 
existimarem oratori locum esse. Sed me recreat et reficit Pompeii 
consilium. 5. Haec descriptio si esset ignota vobis, explicaretur a 
me. 6. Ipsum regale genus civitatis non modo non est reprehen- 
dendum, sed hand scio an reliquis simplicibus looge anteponendum, 
si ullum probarem simplex reipublicae genus. 7. Quodjsi non hie 
tantus fructus ostenderetur, et si ex his studiis ddectatio sola 
peter^tur, tamen, ut** opinor, hanc animi adversionem humanissimam 
ac liberalissimam judicaretis. 8. Quid comitatus nostri, quid gladii 
volunt? Quos habere certe non liceret, si uti illis nuUo pacto 
liceret. 9. Si senatui quod sentiebat perficere licuisset,tt novam 
quaestionem nunc nuUam haberemus. 

Let it be observed that whenever the past imperfect subjimctive is used with 
reference to present time, it is implied that the case supposed is impossible, as 
well IBS at variance with the actual fact. This is in fact involved in the cou- 

will show the similarity between the hypothesis Just considered, and supposition 
like those treated of in 806, R 

* The advancing on the city is viewed as a single act. and, moreover, it most 
have proeded the consequence. The c< ntest that would have ensued would have 
been a lasting &Qair. 

f These verbs relate to a continued state of things. 

t The being censor is a continued state, the ability to retain the man in the 
senate is viewed as a ringle fact. 

§ Thin is a good example for showing how the subjunctive i>ast imperfect is 
tL«ed respecting a past state of things conceived as lasting up to the present. 

^ The happening is a single event ; the ability to complain is something lasting. 

** Notice the meaning of ut with the indicative mood. 

ft The supposition here has relation to a past event, the consequent clause 
relates to what is noto the case. The use of nunc in thi^* sentence clearly shows 
that the past imperfect subjuuctive nuiy refer to present time. 
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dderation that the pretaU In question takes hi a portion of the past, and this 
of course cannot now be altered.* 

B. When the present time referred to has no relation to the past, and the 
pouihUitp of ^e event supposed is not excluded. 

372. 1. Hoc nee 6clo, nee, si sciam, dicere ausim.t 2. Si quis 
multas et varias geintes et urbes despicere et oculis coUustrare possit, 
videat in iUa incerrupta maxime gente Aegyptiorum, quae plurimoT 
nun saeculorom et eventorom memoriam Uteris continet, bovem 
quemdam putari deom. 

Sentences like the ahote differ but slightly from the following. 

R 3. 
Suppositiona with respect to tJie future, in which the event supposed is a 
mere conceptioft'o/ the mind, the supposition not being made respect" 
ing the actual, but stUl unknoum, events qf the future, 

373. 1. Ego, si Scipionis desiderio me moveri negem, quam id 
recte f aciam, viderint sapientes ; sed certe mentiar. 2. Quidfaciam 
si furtum fecerit?:}: .3. Si jam vocer ad exitum vitae, non ab ea 
repablica evellar qua carendom esse § doleam. 4. Si gladium qiiis 

apudte Sana mente deposaerit,|j repetat insaniens, reddere peccatiim 
sit, officium non reddere. 5. Haee si queri velim praetenta, nihil 
agam nisi ut au^eam dolorem tumn, inmeem stultitiam meam. 6. 
Occidam eom si m conspectum meum venerit. 

Exercise 125. 
[The numerals appended tefer to the example that is to be taken as a model ] 

374. 1. You will hurt yourself if you strike your foot against a 
sfcone (369, 7). 2. If I were to strike my foot against a stone, I 
should hurt myself (373, 2, 4). 3. If I had denied this, I should 
have told a falsehood (370, 1, 2). 4. If I had wished to go away, I 
should not have been able (370, 7). 5 If this shoiUd happen 
differently, I should not be able to complain (373, 4). 6. If he comes 
into my sight, I shall kill him (369, 7 — 22). 7. If you were to do 
this, you would bind me to you for ever (373, 2, 4). 8. If anything 
had liappened to me, I should have died with a calm and prepared 
mind (370, 1, 2). 9. If I had thought that you would not reply, I 
should not have written to you (370, 4, 6). 10. If they had over- 
powered the tyrant, they would have been free (370, 6, 9). 11. If 
you ask me, I will show you how this is to be done (369, 7 — 22). 
12. If he had not exposed himself too daringly to the enemy he would 
not have been killed (370, 1, 2). 13. If this is tnie, he is a very 
wicked man (368, 1). 14. If he did that, he deserv^es punishment 

* A great mistake is made in the Primer when the sentence, *i peccarety dolere$, 

is trai^latcd *lf you should sin, you would giieve.' The construction of hypo- 

.thetical sentences is very badly treated in most of the school grammars, ^e 

l^uner will have a saf.- guide in Mr. Key or Mr. Moby. Sckmitt (following Zumpt) 

is also sound in the main. 

t Notice this subjunctive perfect otaudeo. 

X Cibserve that the eveLt spoken of by liiis verb must be complete before that 
spoken of iafaeiam. Hence the perfect subjunctive is employ eoL 

% Examine the following sentences : — coreo h<u: republica : caitiidwrn, eal hoc 
rtpvblica ; carendum esse hoc republica doleo. 

fl See note on £x. 2. 
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(368, 2). 15. Unless you are wise and virtuous, you will never be 
happy (369, 5). 16. If they had not been wise and virtuous, they 
would not have been happy (370, 7). 17. If you were wise and 
virtuous you would be happy (372, 1, 2). 18. If you had been vir- 
tuous, you would now have been happy (371, 1 — 9). 19. If he had 
been able, he would have been present witiii us (271, 1 — ^9). 20. If 
our liberty had not been equal, it would not even have been liberty 
(371, 1—9). 

Exercise 126. 

375. 1. Si vita nostra in aliquas insidias incidisset, omnis honesta 
ratio asset expediendae salutis. 2. Haererem nisi tu me expedissea* 

3. Etsi continue concressuri sumus, scribes ad me si quid habebis. 

4. In his versibus, si quis velit, possit istius tamquam in specnlo 
vitam intuerL 5. Ex his versibus multa, a multis lecta et audita, 
recitarem, nisi vererer ne hoc ipsum genus orationis, quo nunc utor, 
ab hujus loci more abhorreret. 6. Si tantum ille in me esse uno 
roboris et virtutis putavit, ut ea, quae ipse gesserat. conclderent^ si 
ego restitissem ; cur ei non ignoscam, si ante^osuit snam salutem 
meae ? 7. Si mihi nunquam amicus Caesar fuisset, si aspemaretnr 
amicitiam meam, tamen ei non amicus esse non possem. 8. Si tibi 
evenerit, quod metuis ne accidat, equidem non moleste feram ; sin id 
tardius forte fiet, fruar tamen tua indignitate ; nee minus Hbent^ 
metuentem videbo ne reus fias, quam reum. 9. Si eris ab isto peri- 
culo vacuus, ages scilicet, si quid agi posse de nobis putabis.t 10. Si 
mihi republica bona frui non licuerit, carebo mala. 11. Si gravins 
quid acciderit, abs te rationem reposcent. 12. Si res, si vir, si tem- 
pus uUum dignum fuit, certe haec in ilia causa summ& omnia f uerunt. 
13. Ex ejus manibus si me non vel mea vel reipublicae fortuna 
servasset, quis tandem de interitu meo quaestionem tulisset ? 14^ 
Nihil maJi accidisse Scipioni puto: mihi acoidit, si ^uid acddit. 
15. Ego, si Pompeius manet m Italia, nee res ad pactionem venit^ 
lougius bellum puto fore. 16. Si iste Italiam relinquet, faciet onmino 
male : sed tum demum consilia nostra commutanda erunt. 17. & 
tum mecum esses, non me illi periculo obtulissem. 18. Nunquam 
tibi oblocutus essem, nisi mihi in illo negotio obf uisses. 

Exercise 127. 
376. 1. If anything disastrous^ had happened, they would have 
demanded a reckoning from you c370, 1). 2. No hai-m {nihU maU) 
will happen to you, if you oomply-witi my wishes (369, 1-7) . 3. If 
you had kept- watch-over the man, he would not have escaped (370, 1). 
4. If you write to me, I will reply to you (369, 7, &c.) 5. If he had 
been in Rome, be would have been present {intersum) at the comitia 
(370, 3). 6. If you do {fungar) your duty, no harm will befal 
{obtingo) you (369, 7, &c.) 7. If you had done your duty, you would 
not have been cast-out (ejicio) into exile. 8. I could § not persuade 
him when I tried. 9. 1 could not persuade him if I tried (373, 1, &c) 

♦ What is the full form of this word? 

t Examine the toUowiug sentences i—Hoc agitur de te : hoc agipotett de te : puto 
hoc de te agi posse. 
X Use the comparative of gravis. 
f It» the indicative or the subjunctive pi*oper here? 
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10. If he came in my way {literally, if he came-in-the-way to-me) I 
would punch his head (373, 4). 11. If he does not apply himseUT to 
more serious {gravis) pursuits, he will spend his time in hunting and 
bird-oatchinff (369, 1). 12. If we go to Rome, we shall enjoy the 
hospitality m. Caius. 

JSxerd8el28. 

377. 1. Si munere jam functi estis, ludere vobis licet. 2. Ludere 
vobis non licebit nisi munere functi eritis. 3. Ludere vobis non 
liceret^ nisi munere functi essetis. 4 Nisi stulti essemus haec causa 
numquam in judicium deducta esset 5. Si vellem concUio interesse, 
non possem. 6. Si flamma eam partem obire potuisset, tota urbs 
coQcremata esset. 7. Si pater jussisset, praeceptis ejus obedire vos 
oporteret. 8. Si iste Itauam reliquerit, consilia nostra mutabimus. 
9. Nisi ^;o concilio interessem, pra^^a capta essent consilia. 10. Si 
his usi essemus consiliis, perfngia horumimproborum obstructa essent. 

LESSON XLIII. 

Verba compounded to^h per. — A^ectives compounded toith per. — 
Verbal Nouns ending in Hsura and -turn. — Obliqua Oratio. 

878. The preposition per in compound verbs usually gives the 
sense of through or thoroughly. In a few verbs this idea passes 
into that of destruction. Thus from rumpo * I burst,' we get 
ptrrumpo « I burst through ;* from vado * I go/ we get pervado * T 
pass through;' from mitto * I send or let go,' we get permitto * I 
let pass through ;' from/a<^ ' I do or make,' we get perficio * I do 
thoroughly, I finish ;' from strndeo * I advise,' we getpersuadeo * I 
advise thoroughly, I persuade.' 

379. Take the verbs — 1, duco ; 2, curro ; 3, eo : 4, lego ; 5, 
irango; Q, video; 7, scribo; 8, verto; ^ftnoveo; 10, fugio ; 11, 
fungor ; 12, maneo ; 13, sequor ; 14, venio; lOffero; 16, quatio (in 
compounds aUio) ; write them in a column with thtir meanings, 
and write opposite them (with their meanings) the verbs that 
signify — 1, *I lead through j' 2, * I run through;' 3, * I go through, 
I pass away, I perish ;' 4, * I read through ;' 5, < I brec^ through, 
I break thoroughly, I shatter ;' 6, ' I see through ;' 7, 'I write 
completely ;' 8, • I turn thoroughly ;' 9, * I move thoroughly, I 
rouse up ;'^ 10, < I take refuge;' 11, « I fulfil completely;' 12, *I 
stay to the end ;' 13, ' I follow perseveringly ;' 14, * I come all the 
way, I arrive ;' 15, * I bear through, or tli^oughout;' 16, * I strike 
through.' 

380. The syllable ^r prefixed to an adjective intensifies the 
meaninff, as perbrevis 'very short;' perdignus 'thoroughly 
worthy? 

381. Take the adjectives — 1, decortts ; 2, doctus ; 3, dives; 4, 
prandis; 6, gratus; 6, jucundus ; 7, magnus ; 8, m\ittu%', ^> 
paud; 10, similis; 11, bonus ; 12, fadXis ; IS, tmtis ; W^tel-u* *, 
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Id, cams ; and form the adjectives that mean — 1, * very becoming;* 
2, * very learned;' 3, * very lichj' 4, * very large ;* 5, * very agree- 
able;* 6, 'very pleasant;' 7,* very large;' 8,* very much, very 
many ;' 9, * very tew ;* 10, * very like ;' 11, * very good ;' 12, • very 
easy ;' 13, * very sad ;* 14, * very old ;* 15, * very dear.* 

382. A class of verbal nouns, indicating the act, or the result 
of the act, denoted by the root of the verb, is formed by the ter- 
minations 'Sura and -iura. These nouns are analogous to those 
in 'tio and -sib, and in -tm and -sm. When the supine ends in 
'Sunif the termination -sura is used, when the supine ends in -turn 
the termination -tura is used, These nouns are all feminine. 
Thus from tondeo (supine totisum) * 1 shear or shave,* we get tan- 
sura * shearing ;' from sculpo (supine sculptum) * I carve,' we get 
aculptura ' carving.' 

383. Take the verbs — 1, caedo * I cut ;' 2, cenaeo * I value;* 3, 
metior * 1 measure ;' 4, verto * I turn ;* 6, capio * I take ;* 6, colo * I 
till;' l,franyo*l break;' S, Jacio *I cast;* 9, fungo, *! join;* 

10, nascor * I am born ;* 11, pinffo * I paint;' 12, scribo • I write;' 
ISf ^ndo * 1 cleave ;' 14, pre?no * I press ;' write them in a column 
with their supines, and write opposite to them the nouns that 
mean respectively — 1, 'cutting;* 2, 'valuation;* 3, 'meaanre;* 4, 
* turning or changing ;' 5, 'taking;* 6, 'tillage;* 7, 'brei^Dg;' 
8, 'throwing away, loss;' 9, 'joining;' 10, 'birth or nature;' 

11, 'painting;' 12, » writing;' 13, 'cleft;' 14, 'pressure.* 

884. Kespecling the construction of a reported speech (ohUqua 
oratio), see Key 1201; Ken. 180, I. B. 3; Ed. 277, 278; 8. 464 
—471 ; Sch. 361, 365, 388 ; U. 248; P. Notes X., XL 

£fxamples. 
385. Compare carefully the following passages : — 



Reported Form. 

Oratio OUiqua. 

Eeperiebat plerosque Belgas 
esse ortos ab Germanis, Rne- 
numque antiquitus tranaductoSy 
propter loci fertUitatem ibi con- 
eedisae, Gallosque, qui ea loca 
incolerenty expuUsse^solosqueesset 
qui, patrum nostrorummemoiia, 
Teutonos Cimbrosque intra fines 
suos ingredi prohUmerint; qua 
ex re fieri, uti eanmi rerum 
memoria magnam sibi auctori- 
tatem in re militari sumerent. 

In the above example point out which clauses (in the direct form) are prindpol 
dausep, and which are subordinate clauses. Into what mood are the Terns ot uie 
principal clauses thrown in the reported form ? Wba : moo I is employed in claubM 
tiiut begin with a I'elative pronoun, and are uaed odljectivclif f Boe 1 893, note. 



Direct Form. 

Oratio Directa. 

Plerique Belgae sunt orti ab 
Germanis, Rhenumqae antiqui- 
tus transductij propter loci fer- 
tiUtatem ibi consederuTit, Gallos- 
que, qui ea loca incolebant, 
expideruntf solique erant, qui, 
patrum nostrorum memoria, 
Teutonos Cimbrosque intra fines 
suos ingredi prohUmerunt ; qua 
ex re fobat, uti earum renmi 
memoria magnam sibi auctori- 
tatem in re militari sumerent. 
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Dired Form, 

386. Sunt nonnvUi quonim auctoritas apad plebem plarimum valet, 
^ni priyatiui plus posgurU quam ipsi magistratus. Hi seditiosa atque 
improba oratione multitaoinem deterrent^ iie frumentum conftrufU 
quod praestare MaU ; si jam principatum Galliac obtincre non pos- 
8unt, Gallomm ^uam Bomanomm imperia perferre satius cut, neqiie 
dubitant quin, si HelvetioB guperavermt Bomani, una cum reliqua 
Gallia Aediiis Hbertatem sint erepturi. 

Beported Form, 

a. After a verb in the present tense, 

Dicit GaeBari ease nonnvUos quorum auctoritas apud plebem plnri- 
mum valeai, qui piivatim plus possint quam ipsi magistratus. Has 
seditiosa atqae improba oratione multitudinem deterrere, ne frumen- 
tum conf erant, quod praestare debeant ; si jam principatum Galliae 
obtinere non possint, Gallorum quam Romanorum imperia ]:)erferre 
satius 6W6; neque dvbitare <]^uin, si Helvetios superaverint Komani, 
una com reliqua Gallia Aeduis libertatem sint erepturi. 

(. Jfter a verb in a past tense. 

Dixit Caesari esse nonnvUos quorum auctoritat apud plebem plnri- 
mum valeretf qui privatim plus possent quam ipsi magistratus. Hos 
seditiosa atque improba oratione multitudinem deterrere, ne frumen- 
torn conferrint, quod praestare deberent ; si jam principatum Galliae 
obtinere iiCfD. possent, Gallorum quam Komanorum imi)eria perferre 
satius esse; neque dubitare quin si Helvetios superassent Komani, una 
com rdiqua Gailia Aeduis libertatem essent erepturi. 

In tlie aboTe examples does the alteration in the tense of the verb on which the 
leoorted speech depends, make any alteration in the tense of the dependent 
inmdiive moods ?* What alteration does it make in the tense of the verbs in the 
Bubjunctive mood? Is the change of mood after si the same as after a relative 
pronouu? 

Direct Form, 

387. Ne quid gravius in fratrem meum statueris ;f scio ego ilia esse 
veia, nee quisquam ex eo plus, quam ego, doloris capit, propterea 

2aod quum ego gratia plurimum domi atque in reliqua Gallia [possom], 
ieminimum pripter adolescentiam posset, per me crevU; quibus opibus 
ac nervis non solum ad minuendam gratiam, sed paene ad pemiciem 
neam utitur; ego tamen et amore fratemo et existimatione vulgi 
cmmoveor. Quod si quid ei a te gravius oAxiderib, % quum ego eum 
locum amicitiae apud te teneo, nemo existimabit non m^a voluntate 
^Ktimx [esse] ; qua ex re^e^ ut totius Galliae animi a 77ie avertantu7\ 

Reported Form, 
a. After a verb in the present tense, 
888. Caesarem obsecrat ne quid gravius in fratrem suum statuat ; 

* The infinitive mood admits of a distinction between imperfect and perfect, 
bat not between present and past. 

t Remember that it is the idiom of Latin to use the perfect subjunctive nftcr 
M ia commands or entreaties expressed in the second peraon. if some particular 
penoQ is addressed. If tiie command is generaly the pi-csent subjunctive may bo 
oaed. Bee § 858. 

(Beef 869, 7. . 
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[dici{\ scire se ilia esse vera, nee quemguam ex eo plus onam. •e dolons 
caperef propterea quod quum ipse gratia pluriznnm oomi atqve in 
reliqua Gallia, ille minimum propter adolesceutiam possety per m 
creverit ; quibus opibus ac nervis non solum ad minneiidam gntiam 
Bed paene ad permciem suam utatur : sese tamen et amore fratemo et 
existimatione vulgi comrrioven. Quod si quid ei a Oaesare graving 
accideritf * neminem existimaturum non sua voluntate faetam [esse] f 
qua ex re/tUurum uti totius Gallise animi a se avertoTUur, 

In the above passa^, in which the person denoted by the reportinff verb is the 
sanie as the original speaker, what change is made in words of the first person T 
What change is made in words t»f the second person ? Is the reflective pronoun 
««, &c., and the adjective ntug, used of the original speaker, or of the person 
spoken to ? Into what do you diangd an imperative mood in the reported form t- 

389. Take the above passage and substitute the past tenses obse- 
cravit and dixit for obsecrat and dicU, Write out the passage with 
the changes required by this change of tense. 

390. A careful study of the preceding examples and of the rules in 
the grammars, will show that when a complex, connected sentence ia 
made the object of another verb, the verbs of the principal clauses are 
put into the infinitive mood, with their subjects in the accusative 
case, and that verbs following relative pronouns, connective adverbsi 
and subordinative conjunctions are put into the subjunctive mood, 
the tense of the siibjimctive depending in part upon that of thee verb 
by which the whole is governed, present tenses (miperfect or perfect) 
following a present tense, and past tenses (imperfect or perfect) fol- 
lowing a past tense. But it must be observed that a perfect tense 
never becomes imperfect, nor an imperfect, perfect ; and that a past 
tense in the direct form remains a past tense in ihe reported form, 
whether the reporting word be present or past. The omy changes of 
tense allowable are, that a present imperfect may become a past im- 
perfect, and A present perfect may become a past perfect. 

391. If a verb following a relative pronoun or adverb, or a subor- 
dinative conjunction, is already in the subjunctive mood in the direct 
form, it remains in the subjunctive in the reported form, only if in 
the present tense, it will be changed into a past ten»e, provided the 
reporting verb be in a pas^ tense. If the vero that raus to be turned 
into the subjunctive be a future imperfect indicative, it becomes an 
imperfect subjunctive ; if it be a future perfect, it becomes a perfect 
subjunctive. 

JSxercise 129. 

392. 1. There are very-many [persons] who derive no pleasure 
{say nothing of pleasure) from {ex) such pursuits. 2. Who does not 
know that there are very many fpersons] who derive no pleasure 
from such pursuits? 3. Those who have-taken-in-thorougnly the 
precepts of art, are not always able to execute-completely their 
conceptions, t 4. He said that he had frequently observed {unimad- 
verto) that those who had-taken-in-thoroughly the precepts of art» 



* This verb is now in the -pertect subjuncti^re. In the direct speech it ynm in 
the future perfect indicative. 
t * A conception or design ' eogitatum (nX 
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were not always able to execute-completely tbeir conceptioiUL 5. A 
pikt, when he fean shipwreck, oy tnrowiiig-[thine8]-overboard 
lesoaei whatever (neuter ot quitquis) can be preserved. 6. We all 
Imow that a pilot, when he fears shipwreck, by throwing things over- 
board rescues whatever can be preserved. 7. I do not yet see clearly 
m-what-way this loss may be repaired. 8. He said that he * did not 
yet see clearly in what way this loss mi^ht be repaired. 9. We shall 
all praiah unless we take-r^uge in (m with ace ) the Capitol ({369, 7). 
10. He induced us to t believe that we % should all perish unless we 
took refuge in the GapitoL 11. J will continue the journey which 
I have b^^un, until I reach § my native-land (§321, 18). 12. He 
replied that he || would continue the journey which he had begun, 
until he reached his native land. 13. 1 will leave behind those whose 
fidelity {fides) I have thoroughly-seen {perspicio). 14. He said that 
he would leave behind those whose fidelity he had thoroughly seen. 

Exercise 130. 

393. 1. Dicit se arbitrari me moveri oportere injuria quae sibi a 
quoquam facta sit. 2. Scribis asperius me, quam mei patiantur 
mores, de Dionysio scripsisse. 3. Narrat se in fines Belgarum per- 
venisse, quos ad inferiorem partem fluminis Rheni pertinere.! 4. 
Fama et^ aram esse in vestibulo templi Junonis, cujus cinerem nuUo 
unquam moverilf venta 6. PoUicitus est se ad me omnia perscrip- 
tainm esse quae ad banc rem pertinerent. 6. Respondit se sino 
ezerdtu in eas partes Galliae venire non audere, quas Caesar possi- 
deret. 7. Bespondit se Aeduomm injurias non Deglecturum ; nemi- 
nem secnm sine sua pemicie contendisse. Quum vellet congrederetur ; 
inteUectnmm quid invicti Cermaui, qui inter annos quattuordccim 
tectum non subissent, virtute possent. 

Exercise 131. 

[In this exercise the sentences of the last exercise which are in the rcporte'', 
or fakUreot fonn, are pat into the direct form.] 

39i. 1. I think that yon ought to be affected (that [it] is proper 
that you should be affected) by an injury which has been done** to 
me by any one. 2. You have written about Dionysius more harshly 
than your [usual] character allows. 3. I have arrived in the tem- 

* What immoan is used in a reported speech to represent a first person in the 
direct form? See & 388. 

t Consequence or result is implied here. See § 345. 

t This pronoun is not changed in the reported form, because it does not stand 
for the same "pexaon as the he that is the subject of indvced. 

S I reach bs pervenio^ followed by in or ad with the accusative. Use in hero. 

i What pronoun must be used here? See § 888. 

^ Obeervethis construction. When a relatiTe clause is not an essential part of 
the description of the thing referred to, but is an additional remark thrown in 
b7 the speaker or writer, so that we may replace the relative pronoun by et 
and the aemonstrative is'{qui =^ et is, quos ss et eos, Ac), then in the indirect or 
reported form the verb of the relative clause is put in the ir^nitive muod, as if 
it belonflod to a principal sentence. 

** Still keep the subjunctive beve. This part of the sentence is still dependent, 
the clause ' that you should be affected^' &e., being the 6\ib^ec\.o1 opoTU,Te^^\:&^^ 
■gain depends od ar^ror. 
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tories of the Belgae, who extend to the lower part of the river 
Khine. 4. There is an altar in the vestibule of the temple of Juno, 
the ashes of which are never ♦ moved by any wind. 5. I will write 
to you a full account of all things which pertain to this affair. 6. I 
do not dare to come without an army into those parts of Gaul which 
Caesar occupies. 7. I will not disregard the wrongs of the Aedui : 
no one has contended with me without bringing destruction on him- 
self {literaUy without his own destruction). When you wi8h,+ 
engage. You will perceive what unconquered Germans, who for 
fourteen years have not gone under a roof, can [effect] by valour. 

a 

LESSON XLIV. 

Compound Verbs formed hy the Prepositions post, prae, praefer, 
and pro. — Nouns ending in -mentum. Obliqtia oratio continued, 

395. The preposition post in compounds conveys the sense of 
behind or after. As posihabeo * I place behind, 1 esteem less * post- 
pono * I place after or behind, I esteem less, I postpone ;' post^ 
scribo * I write at the end.* 

396. The preposition prae, in verbs compounded with it, 
usually conveys the sense of in advance, in front, or beforehand, 
when time is referred to. Thus from cSdo * I go* we get praecedo 

* I go before, I precede ;* from curro * I run,' praecurro * I run 
before ;* from dico * I say,* praedlco * I say beforehand, I predict.' 
In a few verbs prae marks that the action denoted by the verb is 
performed at the front or edge of something, as praefringo * I 
break off at the tip ;' praerodo * I gnaw the end off;' praerumpo 

* I break short off ;' praetexo * I weave as a fringe to (something).' 

397. Take the verbs 1, capio ;% 2, eo ; 3, fero ; 4, facio:X 5, 
flgo ; 6, gradior ; § 7, mitto ; 8, moneo ; 9, monstro ; 10, paro : 
l\,pono; \2,sum; 13^ sedeo ; 14, sto ; 15, tendo; 16, video: — 
write them in a column, with their meanings, and write opposite 
them 

beforehand, 
front, 

front, I prefix ;* 6, * I precede ;* 7, * 1 send on ahead ;* 8, * I warn 
beforehand ;* 9, * I show beforehand ;* 10, * I get ready before- 
hand, I prepare ;* 11, * I place in front, I place in command over ;* 
12, * I am in command|l of;' 13, * I sit in front of, I guard or pre- 
side over ;' 14, * I stand before, I am superior ;' 15, * I stretch in 
front;' 16, « I foresee.' 

398. Adjectives compounded with prae denote an excess of or 

* Observe to which word the negative idea is attached in the original sentence. 
+ -£2^* *^™® ^ refeiTed to here?— present or future? 
J JJJUt do capio and /acio become in compounds ? 
i nru^ *^**®s ffradior become in compounds ? 
I rue participle jproeaww only means prteeni. 
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Bnperiority in the quality indicated by the simple adjective, as 
praeclartu * very distinguished ;' praegrandis < very large ;' prae^ 
Umgus * excessively long ;' praepotena * excessively powerful. 

399. The preposition praeter is derived irom prae. In com- 
pounds it means peui : M-praetereo * I go past ;' praeter-miUo * I 
let go past, I pass by ;' praetervehor *1 am carried past.' 

400. The preposition pro {prod before vowels) in compounds 
usually gives the sense of forth or forwards ; as procedo * I go 
forwards, I proceed f procumho * I lean forwards ;* prod-eo * I come 
forth i* promo (from emo * I take '), I take forth, I produce.' 

401. Take the verbs 1, cUdo * I hammer ;' 2, do, *I give or put ;' 
9'fateor*l confess;' 4,/tigo*l dash;' 6, duco *I lead;' 6,/cro, 
* I bear;' l^fundo • I pour ;* 8, gradior * I step ;' 9, habeo * I keep 
or hold;' 10, jootb'Ithrow;' 11, miUo 'I send;' 12, scriho, 'I 
write :' and form the verbs that mean 1, < I hammer out ;' 2, ' I 
give forth, I betray ;' 3, * I profess openly ; 4, < I dash forwards 
w dash to the sround ;' 5, < I lead forth, I lengthen ;' 6, < I bring 
forth, I bring forwards;' 7, ' I pour forth ;' 8, < I advance;' 9, * I 
keep off, I stop, I hinder;* 10, < I throw forwards, I cast away ;' 
11, ' I allow to go forwards, I let grow, I promise;' 12, < I write 
up, I publish by vmting« I proscribe.' 

402. Give the literal signification of the words prodamo, pro- 
curro, projugio, proloquor,promoveo, propello, propono, prorumpo, 
protpicio, protrahOf provoco , provemo, 

403. Some nouns are derived from verbs by means of the ter- 
mination 'meatum, and signify either the result of the action 
indicated by the verb, or the instrument for the performance of 
the action. From instruo ' I fit out,' we get instrumentum * that 
with which a person is fitted out, an instrument ;' from armo * I 
arm or equip,' we get armamentum, * rigging or equipment ;' 
bam frango we getfragmentum * a piece broken off;' from condio 
' I season ;' conaimentum * seasoning ;' from doceo, documentum 
'that with which a person is taught, a pattern or warning ;' from 
mofi^o, numumentum or montmentum * that by which one is warned, 
or admonished ; from impedio, impedimentum < hindrance ;' from 
detero * I rub off;' detrimentum * what is rubbed off, damage ;' 
from arguo * I assert or prove,' argumentum * argument or proof.' 

404. The rules already given for the construction of clauses in 
obUqua orcttio will serve for all hypothetical sentences, in which 
the verb of the principal clause (or apodosis) is in the indicative 
mood ; — the present or past imperfect indicative will be turned 
into the imperfect infinitive; the present or past perfect indicative 
into the perfect infinitive; the mture indicative into the future 
infinitive. The verb in the hypothetical clause will be in the 
subjunctive mood. If the verb on v^hich. the xe^t^^ ^^^5;3c^ 
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depends is in a present tense, a present indicative after si* beoomet 
a present subjunctive ; a past imperfect indicative becomes a post 
imperfect subjunctive; a present perfect indicative beoomet a 
present perfect subjunctive; a past perfect indicative becomes a 
past perfect subjunctive ; an indefinite or imperfect future becomes 
a present imperfect subjunctive; a 'perfect future indicative 
becomes a present perfect subjunctive. But if the verb on which 
the reported speech depends is in a past tense, instead of a present 
imperfect subjunctive, we get a past imperfect subjunctive ; and 
instead of a present perfect subjunctive, we get a past perfect 
subjunctive. 

Examples, 

405. 1. Si ilia pericula praevides, prohibere [ea] debes. 2. Dicit 
si ilia pericula praevideam, prohibere [ea] me debere. 3. Dixit si 
ilia pericula praeviderem, prohibere [ea] me debere. 4. Si iste pro* 
irinciaef praeerat, pertristis erat incolarum conditio. 5. Pkt)be scio^ 
si iste provinciae praeesset, pertristem esse incolarum conditionem. 
6. Probe sciebam, si iste provinciae praeesset, pertristem esse inco- 
larum conditionem. 7. Si de periculis impendentibus eum prae 
monuisti cavere eum oportuit. t 3. Scribit si de periculis impenden* 
tibus eum praemonuerim, cavere eum oportuisse. 9. Bespondit, si 
de periculis impendentibus eum admounissem, cavere eum opor- 
tuisse. 10. Si jam profectus eras,|| haud intelligo quomodo factum 
sit ut me non praevenires. 11. Si jam profectus easem, se haud 
intelligere dicit quomodo factum sit ut se non praeveuirem. 12. Si 
jam profectus essem, se haud intelligere dixit quomodo factum esset 
ut se non praevenirem. 13. Si tu praegrediere, ego te sequar. 14^ 
Profitetur si ego praegrediar, se me secuturum [esse]. 15. Pollicitus 
est, si ego praegrederer, se me Recuturum [essel. 16. Si hostes loca 
superiora praeoccupaverint, aegre a nostris depellentur. 17. Im- 
peratorem monet, si hostes loca superiora praeoccupaverint, aegre 
eos a nostris depulsum iri 18. Imperatorem monuit, si hostes loca 
superiora praeoccupavissent, aegre eos a nostiis depulsum iii 

Exercise 132. 

[Before translating the following sentences into Latin, leave oat in each th^ 
verb on which the reported statement depends, write down in English tho 
original direct statement, and turn that into Latin J. 

406. 1. I told bim that, if he had predicted an eclipse of the sun, 
he was a very learned (perdoctus) philosopher. 2. 1 know that if that 
man [that you speak of] is set-over§ the town, the inhabitants will 
suffer very many injuries. 3. Do you not know that if the command- 

* Sentences beginning with quum may be dealt with in exactly the same man- 
ner as sentences beginning witJi n. 

t Provincia ia a corruption of providentia, and means properly, * what a man has 
to look after.* Any kind of duty assigned to a man, may be called his provincia. 

X What is the nU^ect of apmiuii f See § 299. 

II That is, if you were in the position of having already eet ovt. 

i A verb compounded of prae and some transitive verb governs an accusative of 
the direct object, and a dative of the indirect object Intransitive verbs of thft 
fame kind govern a dative of the indirect object 
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injp-affioer g06»«fc-the4iMd-of the anny {dat), he is rightly called 
pnetor ? 4. He promiied that if I dined* with (apud^ him, he would 
Dring forth the best wine. 5. He said that if 1 letf my beard grow, 
I Bhoold be veiy like {penimUls) with dat) a he-goat 6. He avowed 
that^ if I challraged Imn, he wonid not tight, 7. He said he would 
come forth if I pramiaed {promUto) that I would not hurt him. 8. 
Who does not know that if he sets gain before honour and virtue, he 
will never earn the praise of wise men ? 

JSxereiaeld^ 

407. Take the sentences in }§ 367 — 369, and turn them into the 
indirect or reported form by prefixing some appropriate verb, such as 
dicU or diacU, rt^pomM or reapowUt. Tjet each sentence be done in 
two ways ; first preoeded by a verb in the present tense, and then 
mweded by a verb in a past tense. Write down the sentences in 
English before turning them into Latin, and attend to the alterations 
of person, Acl* which may become necessary when a direeb statement 
nrtported. 

408. When tiie apodoeis of a hypothetical sentence contains a 
verb in the anbjuactive mood, the mode of dealing with the 
matter is not quite so simple. The following examples will show 
how aach sentenoea are to be treated. 

Skmmple8, 

409. 1. ffi imperator vezillum proponat, milites statim ad arma 
eoncnrrant. 2. JDicit si imperator vexillum proponat, milites statim 
ad arma concursnros esse. Z, Dixit si imperator vexillum proponeret, 
militea statim ad arma ooncursuros esse. 4. Si haec periciila pro- 
videve poBsem, caverem. 5. Picit se, si haec periciua proviaere 
posset^ caaturnm esse. Dixit se, si haec pericula providere posset, 
csutnnim esse. 6. Ejusmodi res Panaetius persecutus esset, nisi 
aliqrd * casus aut occupatio consilium ejus peremisset 7. Ejusmodi 
crrao res Panaetium persecuturum fuisse, nisi aliqui casus aut occu- 
patio consilium ejus peremisset. 8. Necassem te verberibus nisi 
iiatus essem. 9. Dixit se me necaturum f uisse verberibus, nisi iratus 
easet 10. Pergratum nobis sit, si proponas quid de hac re sentias. 
IL Bespondet pergratum ipsis fore {or futurum) si proponat quid 
de hac re sentiaL 12. Bespondit pergratum ipsis fore, si prononeret 
quid de hac re sentiret 13. Adiesset si posset 14. Creao eum 
adfntnnun esse, si poss^ 15. Hoe consilium permultis profuisset, 
si captum esset. 16. Credo hoc consilium permultis i>rofuturum 
fidsse^ si captum esset 17. Perjucundum mihi fuisset, si consilium 
tonm proposuisses. 18. Dixit perjucundum sibi futurum fuisse, si 
consilium meum proposuissem. 19. Optimum promatur vinum, 

* Do not focget tliat in BngliBh a present is often used where Skfvture is really 
meant See | S66L Are the events referred to in the protons and apodosu of the 
hypotbetical sentence contemporaneous or not? 

f Tbe event spoken of in the protasis must precede that spoken of in the 



X Notiee tiiat ^nU and aliqvU, when used ac^ectively, generally appear in the 
ionn S»i and a2»(^ 
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si apud me coenes. 20. Scribit fore (or futoram esse) ut optimnm 
promatur vinum, si apud se coenem. 21 . Scripsit fore at optimum 
X)romeretur vinum, si apud se coenarem. 22. Pecunia amicitiae non 
praeferretur, nisi ingenium hominum proclive ad libidinem essei 
23. Scimus non futunim esse (or fore) ut pecunia amicitiae praeferre- 
tur, nisi ingenium hominum ad libidinem proclive esset. 24. Plt>- 
fligati essent hostes, si legatus legionem e castris prodoxisset 
25. Credo f uturum fuisse ut profligarentur hostes, si legatus legionem 
e castris produxisset. 26- Nisi eo ipso tempore nuntii de paesans 
victoria essent allati, oppidum amissum esset. 27. Nisi eo ipso 
tempore nuntii de Caesaris victoria essent allati, existimabant 
plenque f uturum fuisse ut oppidum amitteretur. 

410. From a careful study of the above examples, the following 
principles may be deduced : 1. A present or past imperfect sub- 
junctive active in the apodosis of a hypothetical sentence is changed 
in the reported form into the future active participle with esse (2, 3, 

5, 6). 2. A past perfect subjunctive active under similar circum- 
stances is changed into the future active participle with /uisae (7). 
3. The present or past imperfect of the verb sum is changed into 
forCf or the future participle of sum {futurus) with esse (14). 4. The 
past perfect subjunctive of sum is changed into the future participle 
futurus followed by Juisse (16). 6. A present imperfect subjunctive 
passive is changed into the periphrastic construction fuiurmn esse (or 
fore) followed by lU with the present tense of the subjunctive passive^ 
if the main verb is in the present tense, and with the past imperfect 
subjunctive passive, if the main verb is in a peut tense (20, 21). 

6. A past imperfect subjunctive passive is changed into f&re or 
Juturum esse followed by ut with the past impeifect subjunctive 
passive. 7. A past perfect subj^unctive passive is replaced by futurum 
juisse followed by ut with the past imperfect subjunctive passive. 

The subjunctive in the hypothetical clause is not meddled with, 
except that a present subjunctive becomes a past imperfect subjunc- 
tive after a past tense in the main verb. 

Exercise 134» 

411. 1. If you had come forth {prodeo} imHiediately, yon would 
not have been punished. 2. I assure you of this {Jioc tU)i confirmo) 
that if you had come forth immediately, you would not have been 
punished (409, 25). 3. If he had not received so large a sum-of- 
money (pecunia) he would not have betrayed the ciiy. 4. I know 
that ji he had not received so large a sum of money he would not 
have betrayed* the city (409j 7). 5. If you were to lean forward, 
you would fall-down into the well. 6. He teUs me that if I were to 
lean forward, I should fall-down into the well (409, 2). 7. If we 
had been leaning forwards, he would have been able to push (propeUo) 
us into the river. 8. Who does not perceive {^nteUigo) that, if we 

* Compare carefully the verbs pto-do and frod-tOy and point out which parts of 
them are »peU alike. Point out also whether there is any difference in these ia 
the length of the vowels. It will be a good exercise to write the verbs out at flQl 
length, side by side. 
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had been leaning forward, he would have been able* to push ns into 
the liver (^^, o). 9. The town would soon be betrayed, if that 
man were in command of the carrison. 10. It is certain that the 
town woold soon be betrayed, if that man were in command of the 
ganisan (409, 2). 11. He would be very rich (penlive^), if he did 
not spend so nmch money (say so much of money) on (in with occ.) 
^nttony. 12. I can assure you of this, that he would be very rich, 
]f he (ud not spend so much money on gluttony (409, 2). 13. My 
speech would have been very short, if you had not interrupted me. 
14. He says that his speech would have been very short, if I had not 
interrupted him (409, 5). 

Exerdae 135. 

412. Take the sentences in §§ 370—377, and turn them into the 
reported form, by prefixing to each (first in the present tense, and 
then in the past indefinite, or past perfect^, some such verb*as dicere, 
respoiuUre, scire, credSre, ic Write out the reported form in English 
before turning it into Latin. 

Example, 

413. Galliae totius factiones sunt duae ; harum alterius princi- 
|[)ttum tenent Aedui, alterius Arverni. Hi quum tantopere de potentata 
mter se multos annos contenderent, factum est ut ab Arvemis Se(]^ua- 
nisque Germani mercede arcesserentur. Horum prime circiter miUia 
qnindecim Rhenum transierunt ; posteaquam agros et cultum et copias 
GaUomm homines feri ac barbari adamaverunt, transducti sunt plures : 
nxmc sunt in Gallia ad centum et viginti millium numerum : cum hia 
Aedui eorumque dientes semel a^ue itenun ormis contenderunt, 

'magnam cahimitatem pulsi acceperunt, omnem nobilitatem, omnem 
Beoatnmt omnem equitatum amiserunt. Quibiis proeliLs calamitatibiis- 
qne fracti» qui et sua virtute, et populi Homani hospitio atque amicitia 
plnrimum ante in Gallia potuerant, coacti sunt Sequanis obsides dare 
nobilissimos civitatis, et jurejurando civitatem obstringere, seseneque 
oltsides repetituros, neque auxilium a populo llomano imploraturos, 
neque recusaturos quominus perpetuo sub illorum ditione atque im. 
perio eesent. TJnus ego sum ex omni civitate Aeduorum, qui adduci 
non potni ut jurem aut liberos meos obsides dem. Ob earn rem 
ego ex civitate profugi, et Homam ad senatum veni auxilium postu- 
latum, quod solus neque jurejurando neque obsidibus teneor. Sed pejus 
Tictoribus Sequanis quam Aeduis victis accidit : propterea quod Ario> 
vistus, rex Germanorum, vi eorum fines consedit, tertiamque partem 
asri Sequani, qui. est optimus totius Galliae, occupavit, et nunc de 
aftera parte tertiA Sequanos decedere jubet ; propterea quod paucis 
mensibus ante Harudum millia hominum viginti quattuor ad eum 
venerant, quibus locus ac sedes parabontur. Fiet paucis annis uti 
omnes ex Galliae finibus pellautnr, atque omnes Germani lihenum 
transeant : neque enim conferendus est Gollicus cum Germanorum 
agro, neque haec consuetude victus cum ilia com{)aranda. Ariovistus 
ant^n, at semel GaUorum copias proelio vicit, quod proelium factum 
est ad Magetobriam, superbe ac crudeliter imperat, obsides nobilissimi 

* Aa there is no future participle of possum, we must deal with the verb as 
Uioogh it were paasive, use the exproasion /ore or /xttvLTUTaMte^lotVLoi'^^^Vy^ui 
with the gabjunctivd. 
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cujusque liberos poscit, et in eos omnia exempla cradataflqae edit^ si 
qua res non ad nutiun aut ad voluntatem ejus facta est. Homo est 
oarbarus iracundus, temerarius ; non possunt ejus imperia diutius 
sustineri. Nisi si quid in Caesare populoque Eomano est auxilii 
omnibus Gallis idem est faciendum quod Helvetii feceront, at dome 
emigrent. 

Exercise 136. 

(In the followiz]^ exerdse, the above speech is to be tamed into the reported 
furm.] 

414. Divitiacus spoke on-behalf-of (pro) these, [stating] that there 
were two factions of the whole of Gaul; that the Aedui heJd the 
leadership of the one of them, the Arvemi of the other. [That] as 
these were contending Mrith one another so eagerly for power for many 
years, it had come to pass that Germans were hired by the Arvemi 
and Sequani [That] of these at first about fifteen thousand had 
crossed the Rhine ; after these fierce and barbarous men had taken*a- 
liking to the lands and the tillage and the abundance of i^e Grauls, 
more had been led across : [that] the Aedui and their partisans had 
contended in arms with these once and again, [that] having been 
routed they had experienced a great calamity ; they had lost^S their 
nobility, all their senate, all their cavalry ; and liaving been broken 
by these battles and disasters, those who, both through their own 
i^our, and through the hospitality and friendship of the Roman 
people, had formerly been the most powerful in Gaid, had been com- 
pelled to give as hostages the noblest men of the state, and to bind the 
state by an oath, that they would neither demand the hostages back, 
nor implore aid from the Roman ^ople, nor refuse to be for ever 
under their government and sovereignty. He was tiie only man [he 
said] out of all the state of the Aedui who coidd not be induced to 
swear, or to give his children as hostages. On this account he had 
fled from the state, and had come to Rome to the senate, to demand 
help, because he alone was held neither by an oath nor by hostages. 
But it had happened worse to the victorious Sequani than to the con- 
quered Aedui, because Ariovistus had settled in their territories, and 
had taken possession of a third part of the Sequanian territory, which 
was the best of all Gaul, and was now ordering the Sequani to depart 
from another third part, because a few months before twenty-iour 
thousand of the Harudes had come to him, for whom a place and 
settlements were being prepared. It would come to pass [he said] in 
a few years, that all would be driven out of the territories of Gaul, 
and aU the Germans would cross the Rhine ; and indeed the Gallic 
land was not to be compared with the land of the Germans, nor the 
style of living here to be compared with that in their own country. 
Ariovistus, moreover, now that he has once conquered the forces (A 
the Gauls in battle, which battle took place at Magetobria, is govern- 
ing tyrannously and cruelly, is demanding as hostages the children d 
all the noblest men, and is exhibiting on them every kind of punish- 
ment and every kind of torture, if anything has not been done at his 
nod, or according to his wilL [That] the man is barbarous, passionate, 
rash ; his dominion cannot be longer endured. If tiiere is not some 
help in Caesar and the Roman jieople, the Gauls must do the ^Mty^f 
that the Helvetii did, namely, emigrate from their home. 
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LESSON XLV. 

Verht eompoufuM wUh re and se. — Nouns ending in -men. — 
Nouns ending m 'ies.-^Suihjunctive after at and qui. 

415. The particle red or re in most compounds gives the sense 
of hack. In some it implies again ; and in a few it conveys the 
idea of undoing the action indicated by the simple verb. Thus we 
get reddo * I 00 badk' (from c^) ; redeo * I go back, I return/ 
(from eo) ; reMo * I put back, I restore' (from do) ; recludo * I 
Tmshuf (from elaudo) ; from cor (C.F. cord, * heart or mind*) we 
get recordor ' I bring back to mind, I recollect ;' from causa * tk 
cause or reason/ we get recuso * I give a cause for drawing back, 
I refuse.' 

416. Take the Terbt, 1, cddo* ; 2, cdpio*; 3, eumho ; 4, cxirro ; 

h^igcf^; 6, ima\:l,faeio* ; 8,^cfe*Ibend;' 9,fugio: lO^fundo; 

11, jaciof^i 12, lofror ' I glide;' 13, linqtto * I leave / 14, maneo : 

16, tmUo: 16, maveo ; Vl,ftgo •! fix;' 18, /wno; 19, ^exo *I 

weave ;' I^.^nmco .• write them in a column with their meanings, 

and write opposite them (also with their meanings), the verbs that 

iignify, I9 ' I frdl back ; 2, ' I take back, I withdraw or betake 

rmywiri, I take ag^ain, I recover;' 3, * I lean back;' 4, ' I run back, 

Iretnm ;* 5, * I dnve back, J restore, I reduce;' 6, * I buy back ;' 

7, 'I make again, I repair;' 8, ' I bend back ;' 9, *I flee back, I take 

lefoge}' 10, «I pour back;' 11, «I throw back, I reiect ;' 12, «I 

glide back { 13, ' I leave behind ;' 14, < I remain behind ;' 15, ' I 

M&d back, I let go back, I relax ;' 16, < I move back, I withdraw, 

I remove^ 17, ' I unfix ;' 18, ' I place back, I replace, I lay aside ;' 

19, ' I unweave ;' 20, ■ I demand back.' 

417. Write down the literal meaning of each of the following 
verbs: repeiio; repeto ; reporto ; requiro ; rescrtbo ; respicio ; 
n^lro ; restituo ; retineo ; retraho ; revenio ; reverto ; revoco ; 
rnoioo, 

418. The particle sed or se, in compound verbs, gives the sense 
of (qtart or asunder : as in secedo * I go apart, 1 retire ;' secludo 
4 shut up in a separate place;' seduco ' I lead aside or astray ;' 
M'tm^' I disjoin; seligo, *I gather separately, I select;' semoveo 
4 move apart ;' separo ' I set or put apart ;' sepono ' I place 
aiide ;' sevoeo * I call aside.' 

419. A class of nouns derived from verbal roots end in ''7nen 
{-mm in cases to which a termination is appended, as ag-men, gen. 
ognMP-is). These nouns have much the same force as those ending 
in -menium (see § 403). Thus from teg-o * I cover,' we get teg- 
men * a covering ;' from ag-o * I put in motion,' ag-men * a body 
of troops in motion; ' from certo * I strive,' certamen * a contest ;' 

* Change A into y in tAese verbs. 
t Change H into I in thia v^b. Use red Y»toi« «k nq^ncT^. 
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(ff)nomen * a name — that by which we recognize ;' from voko * I 
roll,* volumen * a roll, a volume.* These nouns are all netUer, 

420. A small class of nouns is derived from verbs by means of 
the termination -tes (C.F. ie-). They usually signify the result 
produced by the action denoted by the verb. Thus, we get faeia 




421. The subjunctive preceded by out is used after such adjee- 
tives as dignus, idoneus, apttts, &c., and also to express the reascn 
of a preceding statement. Key, 1192, 1194; Ken. 192, 195; 
j&J. §154; -S'. 480,476; It. 235, 10; /ScA.360, 2, 6; Jf. 69,VIIL; 
P. Ifotes, IX., XI. 

422. The construction and translation of the apodosis of a 
hypothetical sentence does not at all depend upon theybrm of the 
hypothetical clause. The latter may be replaced by an ablative 
absolute, or some other phrase denoting the condition under whidi 
the assertion in the main clause is made. Frequently the hypo- 
thetical clause is altogether omitted, and so we get such expressioos 
as velim * I should wish ;' mailem ' I should have preferred i 
nollem ' I should have been unwilling,' &c. 

423. The principle upon which the subjunctive mood occurs 
after relatives, &c., in the ohliqtui oratio, is of still more general 
application. Whenever a clause introduced by a relative pronoun, 
a connective adverb, or a subordinative conjunction, forms an essen- 
tial part of any dependent clause, and is not a mere remark thrown 
In by the speaker or writer, the statement in which he accepts as 
nis own, the verb of such a clause is put in the subjunctive mood. 

424. As the price paid for a thing is the means by which it is 
bought) the ablative case is used to denote the price at which a 
thing is bought or sold, except that the worde[ tanti, quanOt 
pluriSf and minoris are used in the genitive. Verbs that denote 
valuing or esteeming not only take the above words in the geni- 
tive, but also fnagnif plurimij parvi^ minimi, nihili,Jlocci, and one 
or two others. The ablative is used also with verbs of valtUng 
when a definite value is specified. Key, 946, 947, 1005 ; Ken. 151 ; 
Kd. § 149, 155, 158; S. 281, 316: M. 192, 198; Sch. 283, 294; 
P. 117. 

Examples. 

425. 1. Nulli mihi videbatur aptior persona, quae de senectote 
loqueretur. 2. Non videre dignus qui liber sis. 3. Qui modesto 
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puefc, videtnr qni aliqnando imperet digaus esse. 4. Caiim non satin 
idoneuB visiu ert oni tiuitum negotium committeretur. i>. Vohiptateui 
Tirtns *"^"'Tni facit. 6. Negat se magni facere iitnim ratiocem a 
le reposcam, necne. 7. Hoo pluris aestimo quam illud. 8. Scis me 
earn plarimi facere. 9. Huno uuum ex omnibus facio, ut debeo, i)lii- 
rimi 10. In hoc penpicere posses quanti te faccrcm. 11. Ego 
qnanti te faciam aemperqae fecerim, quanti me a te licri intellexcrim, 
earn milii ipse testis. ISL Nollem accidisse tcmjras in quo perspiccre 
posses qnanti te &oenim. 13. Idonea mihi Laelii persona visa est 
quae de amidtia ea ipsa dissereret, quae* disputata at> eo meminisset 
Dcaevola. 1^ Nihil dignum faciebat quare ejus fugac comitem me 
ad]an^;erem. 15. Gapdlam quam paella e prato redigit, quiuque 
denaruB tibi Tendere volo. 16. In memoriam redigere non iK)f»um 
quanti hos libios emerim. 17. Haec victoria, qua hostes in Rer\'itutem 
ledacti sant^ multo sanguine Homams stetit. 18. Hae vostes nou tanti 
sunt ut eas reficiendas curemu 19. Ut cubitum discessimus, me, qui 
ad multam noctem vi^^ilassem, artior quam solebat somnus complexiis 
est 20. Actio maluimus iter facere pedibus, qui incommodissime 
navigassemua. 21. O fortunate adolescens, qui tuae virtutis Homenim 
pneconem inveneris. 22. Non ea res me deterruit, quominus, jiostea- 
qaam in Italiam venisti, f litteras ad te mitterem, quod tu ad me nullas 
miaearas^ sed neo quid tibi pollicerer,t ipse egens rebus omnibus, 
nw quKl suaderem, quam mihimetii)si consilium deesset, nee quid 
consnlationifl i affenem in tantiis malis reperiebam. 

Exercise 137. 

! 426. 1. I value him more from-day-to-day {in dies). 2. You do not 
ViMw how highly I esteem your brother. 3. At what i)rice were the 
prisoners ransomed out of slavery ? ^425, 16). 4 The horse is not 
nlnsble enough for me to buy mm oadL at a great price {literally, 
B not of so mack value that I should buy, &c. ). 5. The wares which 
^nie kft behind by the merchants were sold at a- very-small-price. 
8> I do not value {jaeio) you at this (I do not care this for you). 7. 
I esteem Gaiua more highly than [I esteem] his brother (7). 8. The 
priaouers were ransomed for ten thousand || denarii. 9. I do not 
▼i|Qe your opinion at an as (I do not care a halfpenny for your 
opinion). 10. At-what-priceH was this bought ? At a-small1T-price. 
For eight asses.** 11. He writes back that he had sold the norse 

* Observe carafollv the construction of this relative clause, it is aa essontiiU 
put of a dependent sentence (namely, one contaiiiing a subjunctive mood pro- 
nded by ous), and tberefore its m^dn verb, memineritf is in the subjimctive mood 
(i418>. vua< ditputata [eue] a& co is a substantive clause, the object of Dumi- 
MMt (H2S8, 289). For that reason ditpv4cUa eut is in the infinitive mood, and 
oooaeonently quiu is in the accusative case, because it is the subject of a verb in 
tbeinflidtiTe mood. 

t Although this claose occurs in the cour.<« of a dependent sentence, it Ls not 
u MsentiaT part of it, but is a remark thrown in incidentally by the writer. 
Hence vre have the indicativo mood instead of the subjunctive. 

} For the construction of this verb, see § 807. 

\ Notice the genitive depending on the neuter quxd^ which is virtually a sub- 
atautive. 

I Do not forget that tniUe is a substantive, and consequently takes a genitive 
after it. 

Y Attend careAiUy to $ 424. The same case is not u<«ed to denote price in both 
Ptfta of the sentence. ** For octo asses v.-TiiitA ocCu8«<>$. 
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for a thoasand denarii the day before. 12. You can scarcely under- 
stand how highly I esteem* those who lovef you. 13. Yon can 
scarcely understand how highly I esteem* those men, who [I may 
remark] also lovet you. 

Exercise 138. • 

427. 1. Parvi sunt arma, si consilium deest. 2. Qnanti hie liher 
cmptus est? Octussibus. 3. Die mihi num ille servus ma^o 
redemptus sit. 4. Hie faber navem reficiendam magno ctmduzit^ 
5. Audivimus mercatorem fabros multos ad naves rehciendas magno 
conduxisse. 6. Quum fabri navem refecerint, nautae viatores in 
insulam revehent. 7. Liber de quo scripsisti decem millibus denari- 
Drum venivit. Num tu eum pluris emisses ? Non tanti est. 8. Si 
scissem quanti hae aedes mihi staturae § essent, nunquam eas aedifi- 
cassem. 9. Tuae aedes dimidio pluris tibi constabunt quam mihi 
meae [constiteruntj. 10. Stultus es qui tantas aedificaveris aedeflb 
11. Caesar quum septimam legionem, quae juxta constiterat,ii item 
urgeri ab hoste vidisset, tribunes militum monuit ut paolatim sees 
legiones conjungerent, et conversa signa in hostes inferrent. 12. Hoetes, 
etiam in extrema spe salutis tantam viitutem praestiterunt, ut, quun 
primi eorum cecicussent, proximi jacentibus insisterent, atque ex 
eorum corporibus pugnarent ; his dejectis, atque coacervatis cada- 
veribus, qui superessent,^ ut ex tumulo, tela in nostros conjicerent, 
et pila intercepta remitterent: ut non nequidquam tantae yirtufciB 
homines judicari deberet ausos esse transire latissimum flumen, 
adscendere altissimas ripas, subire iniquissimum locum ; quae fadlia 
ex difficillimis animi magnitudo redegerat.** 

428. The subjunctive is used in clauses that denote the reason 
of some act or statement when preceded by quunif as well as 
when preceded by qui. All the tenses of the subjanotive are 
used in this way after quum. This is generally expressed in the 
grammars by the rule that quumj when it signifies the reason 
or cause (quum causale) takes the subjunctive mood after it. ft 

* The verb aestimo may have either a genitive or an ablative for the word that 
denotes the value. 

t Study carefully § 423 before translating this sentence. 

i Conducere alig^uii faciendum means to undertake, or contract for, the doing 
of anything. Without the gerundive conducere has often the sense of to hire. 

i iioth stare and constare are used in tbe sense of to cost. So in English we 
may say — " That hoube ttood me in so much." 

II This relative clause occurs in a dependent sentence, but it is not an ecwnMcU 
part of it ; it is an independent remark thrown in by the writer. The legioai is 
sufficiently described by the adjective septimam, 

H This relative clause is an essential mender of the dependent sentence in whidi 
it occurs: it is necessary for the pnrixwe of specifying wbo the men were who 
mounted the heaps of slain and hurled their missiles, as from a mound, at the 
Romans. Had certain definite persons been spt-cified already, and the writer 
Jwd merely intended to remark, in passing, that they were still surviving, the 
indicative would have been used. 

** This relative clause is not an essential part of the dependent sentence ; It 
« an independent remark thrown in by the writer. 

tt The learner must again be reminded that it is the subjunctive mood itself. 
S 4?**' **^® particle quum^ which denotes the reason, just as in the case of qui. The 
gj**jve pronoun is as incapable in Uself of denoting a reason in Latin, as it is in 
"Offuah. tio also is the connective adverb guum, which properly means when, but 
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When quum is tlms used it is generally translated by since or as. 
Key 1229; Ken, 186; 8. 483; J2. 235, 3, h: ScK 355; Ed. 168, 
291 ; P. 150, 152; M. 59, VIII. The indicatiTe mood generally 
follows quomam (i.e. quum jam)^ which originally had reference 
rather to time than to reason or cause, and meant now that. The 
subjunctive is sometimes found when the idea of reason is more 
prominent. 

429. By a very slight modification of meaning, clauses of this 
construction have a concessive force, and quum may be translated 
by although. 

Even in sentences where quum (followed by the subjunctive) 
is translated by trAan, something more than mere sequence in 
point of time is intended. The clause beginning with quum 
points out an antecedent condition of the action spoken of in the 
main clause. 

Examples, 

430. 1. Quum sit in nobis consilium, ratio, prudentia. necesse 
est denm haec ipsa habere majora. 2. Quo facto, quum alius alii 
subsidium ferrent, neque* timerent ne aversi ab hoste circumveniren- 
tur, audacius resistere ac fortius pugnare coeperunt. 3. Quum ad 
sanitatem reductus sis, consilia nostra tibi retegemus. 4. Ego quidem 
tibi non sim auctor, si Pompeius Italiam relinquit,t te quoque 
profugere. Summo enim periculo facies, nee reipubUcae proderis, cui 
quidem posterius poteris prodesse si manseris. 5. Narratur ilium 
hoc duce utentem progredi coepisse : turn ei ducem ilium praecepisse, 
ne respiceret ; ilium autem id diutius facere non potuiBse, elatumque 
cupiditate respexisse. 6. Audio inter eos rursus in gratiam reventum 
esse. 7. Quum in amicitiam reveneris, injurias tuas non recordabor. 

8. Tu, si meUore memoria es, velim scire, ecquid de te recordere. 

9. Quoniam res in id discrimen adducta est, utrum ille poenas rei- 
publicae luat, an nos serviamus, aliquando, per deos immortales, 
patrium animum virtutemque capiamus, ut aut libertatem propriam 
Komani generis et nominis recux)eremu8, aut mortem servituti ante- 
ponamus. 10. Quae]: quum ita eint, jam succumbam isti tuae 
orationi ; in eo ipso, in quo nihil potest esse nimium, quoniam ita tu 
vis, nimium me gratum esse concedanL 

Exercise 139. 

431. 1. Since the enemy have already retreated {refugio) into the 
woods, we will betake ourselves back into the camp. 2. Having 
cauj^t sight § of a serpent, he retreated. || 3. As the consuls did not 
know what tiiiey ought to do {what vxls to-be-done by them), they laid 

which, when followed by the subjuuctiye to denote a reason, is usually translated 
by nnee. Compare $ 332, note. 

* Notice parucularly this combination of the conjunction and negative. Neque 
is usually tnus employed in place of et iion. 

t The writer is uncertain whether Pompey i« actually quitting Italy, or not. 

X Notice how this quae i < ti anslatcd^ 

S Use the deponent verb conspicari. 

i • To retreat —r</'erre yedem. 
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the matter before* the senate. 4. I fear that I shall not be able to 
repay your kindness. 5. Some annals have related that a batde-was- 
fought {impers. pass,) near {ad) Fidenae. 6. The ambassadors said 
that they would report these things to (ad) their countrymen, and 
the matter (res) having been well-weighed {ddiberare), would return 
to Caesar after the third day : they begged that in-the-meantin^e he 
would not mo'^e his camp nearerf to themj (§ 332). 7. The kingly 
badge, wldch he had thrown away from his head, was replaced by 
his wife. 8. He can scarcely be held back from rushing upon (in) 
the enemy. (Use quitiy see § 332.) 

Exercise 140. 

432. 1. Spero mihi quoque tempus tale eventurum at tibi gratiara 
referam parem. 2. Sabura copias instruit, atque his im.perat, ut 
simulatione timoris paulatim cedant ac pedem referant : sesej quum 
opus II esset, signum proelii daturum, et quod rem postulare cognovisset) 
imx>eraturum. 3. Tu pias laetis animas reponis sedibus. 4. Fructos 
coudendi ac reponendi nulla pecudum^ scientia est. 5. Quum ad 
me saepe mea Tullia scribat, orans ut quid in Hispania gerator 
exspectem, et semper adscribat idem videri tibi, idque ipse etiam 
ex tiiis litteris intellexerim, non puto esse alienum me ad te quid de 
ea re sentiam scribere. 6. Te iturum trans mare credere non possum, 
quum tanti facias Dolabellam et Tulliam tuam, tantique ab omnibus 
nobis fias. 7. Etsi te nihil temere, nihil imprudenter facturum 
judicaram, tamen permotus hominum fama scribenduin ad te existimavi, 
et petendum, ne quo pi-ogredereris proclinata jam re, quo Integra 
etiam [i.e. re], progrediendum tibi non existimassea. 

LESSON XLVI. 

Verbs compounded with sub and trans. — Abstract Nattns. — 

Concessive clauses, 

433. Verbs compounded with sub form two classes. In some 
verbs the preposition conveys the sense of under, in others it 
denotes up (from underneath). Thus, from do * I put,* we get 
subdo * I put under ;* from jungo * I join,* subfungo * 1 fasten or 
join underneath ;* from mergo * I plunge,' submergo * 1 plunge 
under* [the water] ; from cumbo * 1 lie or lean,* succumbo ' 1 fie 
or lay myself beneath ;* from premo * I press,* supprimo * I press 
under, I suppress ;* from statuo * 1 place,' substituo * 1 place under, 
I substitute.* On the other hand, frt>m duco * I draw,' we get 

• *To lay before' — rfferre ad with ace. The perfect of r^ero should be 8pelt 
rettuli, because the perfect UUi was originally UtiUi. 

t The comparative propiits govems the accusative just like the positive prope. 

X Use se for Uiern^ because, though them does not stand for the sanie x>ersou as 
the subject of the dependent clause in which it occurs, it does stand for the same 
person as the subject of the main clause, and there is no danger of so mistaking 
the construction, as to suppose that se means Caesar. 

$ Observe that in the obliqua oratio the main verb (he aaid, he obterved, hi 
addedf &c.) on which the whole construction depends, is finequeutiy omitted. 

II Opiu est—* there is need,' 'it is necet^sary.' 

^ Translate * in cattle,' or 'possessed by cattle.* 
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tuhdueo ' I draw up ;' from mitto * I send/ mhmitto * I send up ;' 
from JIgo • I fix,* wfflgo, * I fasten np to ;' from gero * I carry or 
heap,' 9uggero * I neap np ;' from rapio * I snatch/ surrinio ' I 
snatch np $' from pendo * I hang/ suspendo * * I hang up ; from 
emo * I take/ s&mo (a contraction of aubitno) * I take up ;' from 
eapio * I take/ iuscipio * I take up / from [specio'l * ^ look/ sits- 
picio * I look np;* fr^m teneo * I hold/ sustineo * 1 hold up.' 

Examine the preceding componnds, and state ^hat form the preposition mb 
assumes before e, /, g^ p, r, « and t, respectively. Do yon find more than onu 
form before words beg^tning with ef Before what combination of loiters is 
the b dropped T 

434. Take the Terhs, 1, eo*l go/ 2, ago * 1 drive or move / 
3» JaciOf * I throw / 4, ' moveo * I move ;* 5, seq^ior * I follow / 
^, 9um ' I am / 7, traho * 1 draw/ 8, veho * I convey ;* 9, venio * I 
ccme/ 10, verto *1 turn/ 11, cedo *I go/ 12, caedo *I cut/ 

13, curro *I mn / 14, fodio * I dig/ 15, pono *I place/ 16, porto 
*1 carry/ write them' in a column, and write opposite to them 
(with their meanings) the verbs that signify, 1, * 1 go beneath, or 
go np to /t 2, * I drive under, or force up / 3, * I throw under ;* 
4, ' 1 move from beneath, 1 remove ;' 5, ' I follow up to, I follow 
close after/ 6, 'I am underneath/ 7, 'I draw from underneath* 
(compare No. 4) ; 8, * I convey up / 9, * I come up' [to the help ot ] ; 
10, ' I turn np, I overturn / i 1 , * I go under or I mount up ;* 12, * I 
cut in the lower part/ 13, * I run under, or I run up to* [to help] ; 

14, < I dig or stab underneath / 15, * I place underneath / 16, * I 
carry np.' 

435. The preposition trans in composition conveys the sense of 
across or over. It is sometimes modified into tra. Take the 
verbs : — 1, curro ; 2, duco ; 3, eo ; 4, fero ; 5, Jigo : 6, fugio ; 7, 
gradior ; 8, miUo ; 9, porto ; 10, veho ; and form the verbs that 
aignify — 1, * I run across / 2, * I lead across / 3, * I^o across ;* 4, 
* I carry over/ 5, * 1 transfix / 6, * I flee across / 7, * I step across ;' 
8, * I send across ;' 9, * I' carry over / iO, * I convey over.* 

436. Abstract nouns in Latin, as in English, are derived from 
adjectives, and are the names of the qualities denoted by the 
adjectives from which they are derived. These nouns are always 
feminine. 'Ihere are five principal formations. 

1. Nouns in -mi, as gratia * favour or gratitude.' from grains 
(C, F. ^rato-) ; ^<tcfi<ta • patience,* from patiens (Q, F. patient- 
or patienti-) ; metnoria 'recollection/ from me^nor (C. F. memor-). 
It will be seen in these examples that when the crude form of 
the adjective ends in a vowel, the final vowel is struck off before 
-<a is added to form the abstract noun. 

* The < in this word comes f^om the form svJbty as the « in ottendo comes from 
the form ob». 

t In several yerba the preposition tub conveys tach of the meanings indicated 
above. 
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2. Nouns in -ti^ta, as laetitia * gladness,' from laettu (G. F. laeta-) ; 
sctevitia * cruelty/ from saemts (C. F. iaevo-). The mode of forma- 
tion is the same as in the last ease. 

3. Nouns in -tas or -itas (C. F. tat- or ttat-), ad aequ£6as * fair- 
ness or evenness,' from ciequua (C. F. a€qtuh-)i/eUcitas * happiness 
or good fortune,* from feUx (C. F.feUc- or feliei-) ; jMeUtas * faith- 
fulness/ from fidelis (0. F. JideU-), In this formation, if we con- 
sider the termination to he -itasy the final vowel of the crude form 
of the adjective is dropped hefore -itas is added. If the termina- 
tion is 'taSf we must consider that the last vowel of the erode 
form of the adjective, if not », is changed into t. All these nouns 
are feminine. Sometimes the termination -to« has no vowel before 
it, as Khertaa * freedom,* from liber (C. F. libero-) ; juventets * youth,' 
from juvenis (C. F, juven- or Juveni-); paupertas * poverty/ firom 
paup4*.r (C. F. pauper-), 

4. Nouns in -tudo (C. F. -ttidSn'') ; as aUitudo ' height,' from 
altus (C. F. alto-) ; pulcritudo * beauty,' from pulcer (C. F. piUcenh), 
In this formation the last vowel of the crude form of the adjec- 
tive, if not e, is changed into t. 

5. There are a few nouns ending in -monia, as aerimoma < pun- 
gency/ frt>m acer (C. F. aceri-) ; sanctimonia ' sanctity, purity/ 
from sancttis (C. F. sancto-) ; aegrimonia ' anxiety,' irom aetfer 
(C. F. aegero-), Querimonia * complaint/ and parsimonia or 
parcimonia * frugality,' are derived from the roots of the verbs 
queror andparco, S. 185; JR, App. B. I. 2; Sch, 205. 

437. Take the adjectives — 1, Audax * bold' (C. F. audae- or au» 
daci-) ; 2, miser * wretched' (C. F. misero-) ; 3, suferbus 'arrogant, 
haughty' (0. F. superbo-) ; 4, concora * harmonious, concordant' 
(C. F. concord-) ; 5, vigil * wakeful' (C, F. vigil-) ; 6, amens * mad' 
(C. F. ament- or amenti-) ; 7, sapiens * wise' (C. F. sapient- or 
sapienti-)', %,*sciens * knowing' (C. F. sdent- or scienti-) ; 9, oru- 
dens * prudent, foreseeing' (C. F. prudent or prudenti-) j 10, aeses 
* sitting down, slothful, inactive' (C. Ft desid-) ; and form the 
nouns that mean — 1, * boldness;' 2, * wretchedness ;' 3, 'haughti- 
ness ;' 4, * concord ;' 5, * wakefulness, want of sleep ;' 6, * madness / 

• 7, * wisdom / 8, * knowledge / 9, * prudence / 10, * slothfnlness/ 

438. Write down the following nouns in a column, and write 
opposite to them their literal meaning, and the adjectives from 
which they are derived ; 1, divitiae ; 2, fallacia ; 3, modesHa ; 4, 
molestia; 5, discordia ; 6, per/idia ; 7, invidia ; 8, tgnavia; 9, 
ignorantia ; 10, abundantia; 11, potentia ; 12, itmocentia; 13, 
negligentia ; 14:, cle7nentia ; \6, violentia, 

439. Take the nouns — 1, mollitia; 2, maestitia\ 3, mundihas 
4, pigritia ; 5, stultitia ; 6, tristitia ; 7, amidtia ; 8, pudieitia ; 
write til em in a column, and write opposite them the adjectives 
from which they are derived and their literal meanings ; thnsi — 
MolliUa- (mollis- * soft') * softness*. 
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440. Examine the formation of noons in -tas ^436, 3) ; and 
tiien take the adjeotives — 1, antiquus; 2, brevta ; S, bonus; 

4, henignus; 5, earu%: 6, celer ; 7» crudelis ; 8, cupidus; 9, 
diffntu ; 10, fertiUs ; 11, Jirmus ; 12, humilis ; write them down 
in a column, with their crude forms and meanings, and write 
opposite them the nouns that signify — 1, antiquity ; 2, shortness ; 
3, goodness ; 4, kindness : 5, affection ; 6, swiftness ; 7, cruelty ; 
8, eagerness; 9, worthiness: 10, fertility; 11, firmness; 12, 

Take the nouns — 1, linitas ; 2, Uvitas ; 3, mortaUtas ; 4, novitas ; 

5, paucitas; 6, pravitas; 7, probitas; 8, sanitas : 9, severitas ; 
10, mat7iuto« ; 11, tarditas ; 12, vamto« ; 13, Veritas ; 14, velocitas ; 
16, utUitM ; 16, commoditas ; write thorn down in a column, and 
write opposite to them the adjectives from which they are de- 
rived, and their literal meanings, thus: — rt^titoft (vtVis 'cheap') 
' cheapness.' 

441. Examine the formation of nouns in -tudo (§ 436, 4), and 
then take the adjectives — 1, latus (C. F. lato-) ; 2, fortis (C. F. 
forti-) ; 3, longus (0. F. longo-) ; 4, ma^»t<« (C. F. magno-) ; 5, 
mu^^ (C. F. nitf/to-) ; 6, similis (C. F. n'mt/i-) ; 7, turpis (C. F. 
turpi-) f and form from them the nouns that signify — 1, breadth ; 
2, oraioery ; 3, length ; 4, greatness ; 5, multitude ; 6, likeness ; 7, 

442. Cbnce<«ive clauses are such as begin in English with 
although, or the compounds of ever, as whoever,* however, &c. 
Clauses of this kind in Latin begin with etsi, quamquam,^ quis' 
qwis, uhiubi, undeunde, quoquo and relative words compounded 
with eunque, as quicunque, ubicunque, &c. 

As such clauses generally concede (though in a vague way) that 
something or other is, was, or will be actually the case, the indi- 
cative mood is usually found in them4 JStsi, like si, is followed 
either by the indicative or by the subjunctive, according to the 
nature of the hypothesis made. 

443. The word qtMmvis * however, or although* (literally ?iow 
you please or as you please) is followed by the subjunctive, but for 
a peculiar reason. Quamvis and the verb in the subjunctive that 
follows it, do not belong to the same clause. The word quamvis is 
really an eUiptical clause, and the subjunctive mood that accom- 
panies it has an independent construction, and is used in much the 
same way as when it expresses a will or wish, Quamvis sit beatus 
* however happy he may be,' is at full length : — sit [tarn'] beatus 
quam [eum beatum esse\ vis, ' let him be [as] happy as you choose 

* All clauses beginning with vihoever are not concesi^ive. 

t (^wumquam is csJled a conjunction in most grammars and dictionxrios, bat it 
is as true an adveii) as the simple connective adverb quam. 
% Of course the subjunctive may be used if what ia coucodad \s^ «. xtiot^ Iv^*^ 
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[that he should he happy]. This use of the snhjanctive is quite 
common, as : fruatur Gabimu8 hoc solatio * let Gabinius enjoy this 
consolation ;* haec sint ita * grant that these things are so.' 

The subjunctive that follows Ucet * although/ is really the sub- 
junctive that expresses permission. 

Ken. 189, It. G. III. ; 8. 602, 503; Ed, § 168, 305; 8ch. 358; 
P. 152 ; Key, Larger Qr, 1227 ; R. 222, 6. 

Examples, 

444. 1. Quamquam frumentum navibus subvectum erat, oppidani 
obsidionem diutius sustiuere non poterant. 2. Non tarn validus est 
qui lembum adverso fiumine remis subigere possit. 3. Hac gente 
subacta, bellum cum finitimis nationibus susceperunt. 4. Quamquam 
saepe poUicitus erat se oppido subventurum, omnem aestatem lega- 
tionibus mittendis trivit. 5. Quamvis sint celeres, cito eos subsequar. 
6. Ubi, circumjecta multitudine hominum totis moenibus, undLque 
lapides in murum jaci coepti sunt* murusque defensoribus nudatus &e^ 
testudinef facta portas succedunt, murumque subniunt. 7. Qumu 
flnem oppugnandi nox fecisset, Iccius Kemus, summa nobilitate et 
gratia inter sues, qui turn oppido praeerat, nuntios ad eum mittit, 
nisi subsidium sibi submittatur, sese diutius sustiuere nou posse. 8. 
Quamquam multum aestatis supererat, naves in aridum jam subductae 
erant. 9. Quamvis saepe eum admoneas, nunquam horum nomina 
recordabitur. 10. Quamvis non fueris sua^or et impulsor profec* 
tionis meae, approbator certe fuistL 11. Homo nequam fuit, qui 
tuum commodum non exspectarit, quiun ob eam unam causam missus 
esset. 12. Si qui pecudum ritu ad voluptatem omnia referunt, loilge 
dissentiunt. Nee mirum [est]. Nihil enim altum, nihil magnificum 
ac divinum suspicere possunt, qui suas omnes cogitationes abjecerunt 
in rem tam humilem tamque contemptam. 13. Nunc quidem, nidi 
quid te tenuit, suspicor te esse in urbe. 14 Ferrem graviter, si 
novae aegrimoniae locus esset. 15, Etiamsi isti impuri aperte sese 
ostendere nolint, metuendum est ne ignem tectis ac moenibus sub- 
jiciant. 16. Quamquam foi-tunae dominationi subjecti sumus, tamen 
virtuti ac rationi obtemperandum est. 17. Infrenant alii currus, aut 
corpora saltu subjiciunt in equos, et strictis ensibus adsunt. 18. 
Hursiis resistentibus nostris, consuetudine sua ad pedes desiluerunt ; 
subfossisque equis, compluribusque nostris dejectis, reliquos in fugam 
conjecerunt, atque ita perterritos egerunt, ut non prius fuga desis- 
terent, quam in couspectum agminis nostri venissent. 

Exercise 140. 

445. 1. Although I took up {sUmo) a cudgel, he did not run away. 
2. Do not withdraw yourself from our sight {daU), 3. Although 
he has undertaken the business rashly, he will certainly finish it 
4. However prudent you may be, you cannot} withdraw yourself 

* Tbe x)assive form of this verb is used when the dependent infinitive is passive : 
thus : lapides jacere coepit * he began to throw stones ;' lapidts jaci coepti wMt 
* stones boijan to be thrown.' 

t Do not confound this noun with abstract nouns in -ttido. The termination is 
•vdo, 

t Vne the subjunctive here : when a general assertion is made under the form of 
M S0co}ul peraoa singular, the Bubjunclvve \a xiaedin. L&tAXk. 
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from the domination of fortune. 5. If he had not hastened up to 
my help,- I should soon have succumbed. 6. Although he is so 
strong, he cannot force a boat up the stream with oars. 7. I am 
vexed at the matter, although I thought that there was no room 
for new sorrow. 8. If you do not send up reinforcements, I shall 
not be able to hold out louger. 9. Even-though you should use 
every consolation, you would not be able to alleviate {sublevare) his 
sadness. 10. Though be slay me, yet will I trust in him. 11. Al- 
though all the corn has not yet been cut-down (sucddere), the 
husbandmen are leaving the fields. 12. Although with a loud («a^, 
great) voice he protested (prqfiteri) his innocence, he was fastened up 
tu a cross. 

Exercise 141. 

446. 1. Aufergre,* non abibis, si ego fustem sumpsero. 2. Vereor 
ne, dum defendam meos, non parcam tuis. 3. Nisi ante Bx)ma pro- 
fectus esses, nunc earn certe relinqueres. 4 Quamquam puer propter 
dewdiam saepe punitus est, non lactus est diligentior. 5. Ad hunc 
modum locuti sunt : non se existimare, Romanes sine ope divina 
bellum gerere, qui tantae altitudinis machinationes tanta celeritate 
promovere possent: se suaque omnia eorum potestati permittere, 
dixerunt j unum i)etere ac deprecari, si forte pro sua dementia ac 
mansuetudine, quam ipsi ab aliis audirent, statuisset Aduatucos esse 
conservandos, ne se armis despoliaret ; sibi omnes fere finitimos esse 
inimicos, ac suae virtuti invidere, a quibus se defendere, traditis 
armis, non possent. . 6. Quam vis callide, ^uamvis andactiCr, quamvis 
impudenter haec facias, fieri non potest qmn aUquando poenas luas. 
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N(mn8 denottjiff the instrument, — Adj*>.ctives in -ax, -bundus, and 
-condus. — Adverbial clauses denoting the reason or cause, 

447. We get nouns denoting the instrument with which an action 
is performed, made from the roots, or else from the crude formsi 
of the verbs which denote the action, by the terminations -hulum 
or -brum, -culum or -crum, and -trum or -strum. These nouns 
are all neuters of the second declension. 

a. Thus from tero *I ruV (root ter or tri) we get tribulum < a sledge 
for rubbing out the corn ;* from pasco * I feed* (root pa), pabulum 

* fodder ;* from sto *I stand' (C. F. sta-)y stabulum *a stancfiug-place 
or stall;' from venor * I hunt' (C. F. vena-), venabulum *a hunting 
spear;' from voco * I call' (C. F. voca-), vocabulum * an appellation 
or name ;' from tintinnare * to jingle,' tintinnabulum < a bell ;* from 
oerno *I separate' (root cer or en), cribrum * a sieve;' from Jlare 

• to blow,' jlabrum * a blast ;' from deluo * I wash off,' delubrum * a 
place of expiation, a shrine, or temple.' 

b. From gubemo * I steer* (C. F. guberna-)^ we get gubernacu- 
* Givo the paaaire HMferri a middU meaning—* to^ta\Le-oiiQae\l-QfS.-c^a^$SisX|: 
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lu7n * a rudder ;' from the old verb perior * I try* (C. F. peri-), 
periculum * trial or danger ;' from the root po * drink/ poctdum 
* a cup ;* from veho * I convey' (C. F. veh-), veh-i-ctdum * a 
conveyance ;' from retineo * I hold back/ retinaculum < that 
which holds back, a rein, or cable ;' from sepeUo ' I bury* 
(supine sepul'ttim)^ sepulcrum ' a tomb.' Take the following 
verbs :— 1, fero * I bear* (C. F. fer-) ; 2, miror * I wonder* (C. F. 
mira-) ; 3, pio * I expiate' (C. F. pict-) ; 4, specto * I look' (C. F. 
specta-) ; 5, spiro * I breathe' (C. F. spira-) ; 6, propuffno * I 
advance to fight* (C. F. propx*gna-)\ 7, ambulo «I walk* (C.F. 
ambula*) ; 8, lavo * I wash' (C. F. lava-), and form the nouns that 
signify, 1, * barrow or bier;' 2, * wonder or miracle;' 3, 'expiatory 
sacrifice;' 4, 'spectacle;' 5, 'breathing hole;' 6, 'bulwark;' 
7, ' promenade ;' 8, ' bath.' The last two are formed with the 
termination crum. 

c. From aro * I plough' (C;F. ara-) we get aratrum 'plough;' 
from claudo * 1 shut* (C. F. cktud-), claustrum* * lock or bwr ;* from 
rado, * I scrape,' rastrum * scraper or rake ;* from rodo ' I gnaw,' 
rostrum 'beak;' from plaudo *I clap or rvMe^' plaustrum 'a 
wagon ;' from moneo * I warn,' monstrum ' a prodigy ;' from luo 
' I purify,' lustrum ' purifying offering,' i2. App. B. I. 3, c, ; 8. 
181 ; Sch. 203, 7. 

448. A rather numerous class of adjectives is formed from 
verb-roots by means of the termination -ax (C. F. -ac-). These 
adjectives have the force of an active participle used adjectively 
with an intensified meaning, or convey the idea of a propensity to 
the acts indicated by the verb. Thus from audco ' I dare' we get 
audax ' daring ;' from rapio ' I snatch/ rapax ' rapacious f from 
voro ' I devour,' vorax ' voracious ;' from mentior 'I lie,' mendax 
' lying, mendacious.' On looking at the above examples, it will 
be seen that the final vowel of the crude form of the verb, if thera 
is one, is dropped before the termination is added. JR. App. 
B. II.; S, 186; Sch. 206, 

Take the following verbs, — 1, vivo * I live* (C. F. wV-) ; 2, capio ' I 
hold' (C. F. capi'); 3, dico ' I speak' (C. F. dic-f) ; 4, /iijfib 'I flee* 
(C. F. fugi-) ; 5, edo'l eat' (C. F. Sd-) ; 6, ejicio ' I accomplish* 
(C. F. ekci-) ; 7, /alio • I deceive' (C. F. fall^ ; 8, foytior ' I 
speak* (C. F. hqu-X) ; 9, pugr$o ' I fight' (C. F. pugna-) ; 10, 
'suspicio *I suspect' (C.F. suspici-); 11, pervinco 'I conquer 
thoroughly' (C. F. perv^c-) ; 1 2, perspido * I see thoroughly' (C. F. 
perspici') ; 13, pertineo * I hold firmly* (C. F. pertine-) ; 14, minor 
' I threaten' (C. F. mina-) ; 15, proco * I ask or demand' (C. F. 
procor); 16, sequor *I follow* (C.F. sequ-X)', 17, sono *I sound' 

* The « in this word, and in the three next, ia probably a Boftated f<»m of 
the d. 

t This short fitem is lengthened in the imperfect tenses of the verb. The s&ort 
Towel If is retained in derivatives. 

/ Oltaerve that q and u are inseparable, and must be treated as a single letter. 
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(C. F. 9ona^) ; 18. teneo ' I hold* (C. F, Uneh) ; 19, mordeo * I 
bite* (C. F. morde^) ; 20, stemo • I lay flat* (C. F. stem-), and form 
from them the adjectives that sigpify, 1, * tenacious of life, or long- 
lived ;' 2, * capaeioiis ;' 3, • sharp speaking, sarcastic, or witty ;* 
4, 'fleeing swiftly, transitory;' 6, 'gluttonous, devouring;* 
6, ' efficacioiis ;' 7, * deceptive, deceitful ;* 8, * loquacious, talkative, 
expressive;' 9, 'pugnacious;' 10, 'suspicious;' 11, 'obstinate, 
headstrong;' 12, 'sharp-sighted;' 13, * clinging firmly, lasting 
or steadfast ;' 14, ' threatening ;' 15, ' pert, wanton, shameless ;' 
Ifi, ' eagerly following ;' 17, 'loud-sounding, noisy j' 18, 'tena- 
cious;' 19, 'prone to bite, snappish, biting, or tormenting;' 
20, ' given to throwing to the ground.' 

449. A less numerous class of adjectives, having much the same 
force as those in -oj;, is formed by the terminations -hundus and 
-eundus. Thus, from erro * I wander ' (C. F. erra-) we get erra- 
hunduB 'wandering about;' from ludo 'I play' (C. F. lutd-^^ ludi- 
hundus 'frolicsome;' from rideo * I laugh' (C. F. ride-), ridtbundus 
'lau^hin^.' It will be seen from the above examples that tnis 
termination -hundus is preceded by the short vowel I, when the 
verb-stem ends in a consonant or any other vowel except a. An e 
is struck off*, if there is one. Take the verbs — 1, morior ' I die' 
(C. F. mor-t or mori-); 2,pudeo *I am ashamed' (C. F. pude-) ; 
3, queror ' I complain' (C. F. quer-) ; 4, veneror * I venerate' (C. F. 
venera-) ; 6,JUro, ovfurio ' I rage (C. F. fur-, ovfuri-) ; 6, gemo 

* I ^roan' f C. F. gem-) ; 7, tremo, ' I tremble' (C. F. trem-) ; 8, cunctor 

• I linger* (C. F. cuncta-) ; 9, delibero ' I deliberate' (C. F. delibera-) ; 
10,^«mo * I roar or growl* (C. F.frem-) ; 11, gratulor * I congra- 
tulate' (C.F. gratula-); 12, veraor 'I turn myself about' (C. F. 
versa^) ; write them in a column, and form and write opposite 
them (with their meanings] the adjectives that signify, 1, ' dying, 
on the point of death ;' 2t * bashful, shame-faced ;' 3, ' complaining, 
full of complaints ;' 4, < revering, reverential ;' 5, ' raging, furious ;* 
6. 'groaning;'* 7, 'trembling, quivering;'* 8, 'loitering;* 9, 
'maturely deliberating;* 10, 'growling;** 11, *offeriag abundant 
congratulations;' 12, * turning round, revolving.* 

450. A few adjectives are formed with the termination -eundus 
instead of -hundus ; as jucundus (for juvicundus) * pleasant,' from 
juvo • I delight;* facundus 'eloquent,' from/or * I speak' (C. F./a-)» 
iracundus ' passionate, wrathful,' from irascor ' I get angry' (C. F. 
vror) ; foecundus ' fruitful' from the root/oe (Greek phu) , meaning 
hear or produce, which appears in foe-mina and foe-tus ; vere* 
eundtu ' reverential,' from vereor * I fear or show respect to' (C. F. 
vere-) ; rubicundus ' ruddy,' from rubeo * I am red' (C.F. rube-). 
Jl. App. B. II. 2 ; 8ch, 206. 

451. Clauses denoting a cause or reason are commonly intro- 
* In these adjoctlvea put i for t before the teTQiVQa.UcnL •^u-nA'vu. 
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daced by the conjunctions quod and quia. For quod, the fuller 
phrase propterea quod is often used ; and after a negative quo is 
sometimes used instead of qtwd. See Key, 1 152, 1205 ; S, 486, 
487 ; JR. 222, 5, 232, 235, 6a ; ken, 186 ; P. 162, Notes, 148, 
XIV. ; M, 59, VII. ; Sch, 354. 

452. Quod and quia are followed sometimes by the indicatiTe 
mood, sometimes by the subjunctive mood. These clauses give 
good illustrations of the essential difference between the two 
moods. When some actual fact is stated by the speaker or writer 
to have been the reason or cause of the fact stated in the principal 
clause, 80 that the speaker or writer declares or admits the actual 
relation of cause and effect, or of reason and consequence between 
the two events, the indicative mood is used after quod and quia. 
But when the fact set forth in the clause beginning with quod or 
quia is treated as untrue, as imaginary, or as existing only in the 
mind of another, so that the speaker either does not admit the fact 
stated, or does not on his own authority/ declare the connection of 
reason and consequence to exist between the two events set forth 
in the principal and the subordinate clause, the subjunctive mood 
is used after quod and quia. Thus if we say. Artstides expulsus 
est patria^ quodpraeter modumjustus erat; ' Aristides was driven 
out from his native land because he was over-just ;' the speaker 
declares in his own person that Aristides was an excessive stickler 
for justice, and that that was the reason why he was banished. 
But if the sentence runs thus : Aristides expulsus est patria, quod 
praeter modum Justus essett the speaker or writer does not in his 
own person declare that Aristides was over-just, and that that was 
the reason why he was banished, but merely that that was the 
reason existing in the minds of those -who banished him. Quia 
and quod are often preceded hj propterea or idcirco, 

453. Respecting intransitive or passive verbs of incomplete 
predication, see again § 104. Transitive verbs of incomplete pre- 
dication (called factitive verbs in some grammars), govern two 
accusative cases, one of which is the direct object of the verb, while 
the other, which completes the idea involved in the predicate, con- 
stitutes an attributive adjunct to the object, and therefore is in 
the same case. Thus Ancum Martium regem pftpulus creavil^ 
'The people created Ancus Martins king.' Here regem is the 
complement of the predicate verb creavit, and is in the same case 
as Ancum Martium, In the passive form the sentence will bet 
Ancus Martius rex a populo creatus est. 

454. Objective genitice. The genitive is often used after nouns 
and adjectives to denote the object of the action or feeling that 
those words imply. As amor nostri * love of us,' i.e. * love felt for 
US;' timor hostium 'fear of the enemv ;' tenax propositi 'tenacious 
of one's purpose.' Keg 934 ; Ken. 94, IV. 8 ; .^. § 141, 60, 63, 
66; S. 276; J2. 199; Sch, 277 ; Jr.54; i. p. 68; P. 132. 
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Examples, 

455. 1. Socrates accnsatos est quod corrainx>Gret juventatem et 
novas superstitiones induceret.* 2. Haec eoscri{)si quod mihi Philar- 
gyrus tuus, omnia de te reqairenti, fidelissimo auimo (ut mihi quidem 
visus est) narravityt te interdum soUicitiim solere esse vehementius. 
3. Hoc vero tempus, quo exauimati omoes et suspensi sumus, hoc 
nioderatiore animo ferre debes, quod et in ea urbe es,t abi oata et 
alta est ratio ac moderatio vitae ; et habesf Servium Siilpicium, quern 
semper unice dilexisti 4. Komani, quia constdes pro8i)ere rem gere- 
rent, t minus his cladibus commovebantur. 5. Supenoribus litteris 
benevolentia m2^;is adductus, quam quo res ita i)ostiilaret } fui 
longior. 6. Lau£it Panaetius Airicanum quod f aerit|| abstinens. 7. 
Mirari Gato se aiebat, quod non nderetU haruspex, haruspicem quum 
yidisset. 8. Cyrenaici virtutem censuerunt ob eam rem esse laudan- 
dam, (ftLod efficiens esset voluptatis. 9. Fecisti mihi pergratum, 
quod Serapionis librum ad me misisti. 10. Nemo oratorem admiratus 
est, quod Latine loqueretur.** 11. Quid diceret orator nemo iutel- 
ligere poterat, quia Latine loquebatur.ft 12. De consilio meo ad te, 
non q^uo celandus esses, nihil schpsi antea, sed quia communicatio 
consilii quasi quaedam videtur]:]; esse efiiagitatio ad coeundam socie- 
tatem v^ periculi vel labons. 

Exercise 142. 

456. 1. I will not buy that house, because it is not capable-of« 
containing a large family (see § 454). 2. I have chastised that slave, 
not because he broke the rake {imaginary reason), but because he is 
deceitful and lying {real r^ison), 3. I admire the man, because he is 
tenacious of his purpose. {Reason asserted by the writer, ) 4, He sold 
that horse because he was (as he said) giveu-to-throwing-lus-rider. 
6. The robbers were able to burst into the house, because the locks 
had been tom-away. (BeoMn given as actual by tJie speaker,) 6. The 

* This was the renson alleged by the accuscre. If the indicative had followed 
quodf the writer would have implied that the charge was true The clause 
teijiiinixig with quod may alao be regarded an exprobsiug the bubstauce of the 
accusation ituelf. In all uuch cases quod luust bo used, uotquia. 

t Here the indicative- follows quod, because the writer, iu his own person, 
declares that the fact sta'ed in the advoruial sentence is tlie reason of that stated 
in the principal sentence. 

I The subjunctive implies that the reason alleged was that entertained by the 
Rdmaus. but the writer does nut take upon himself to ansert. that the conbuls were 
piimatring matters well. 

$ The subjunctive after quo implies that the reason adduced was purely 
imaKiuaiy. This is also implied iu the contrast conveyed by the comparative. 

QTlie bubjunutive indicates that the reason stated existt^d in the mind of 
Panaetius, but the writer does not affii-m the truth of it for himself. The indi- 
cative would have inyolved a declaration on the part of the i^ter that Africanus 
exorcised self-ooutrol. 

^ There is a twofold reason for putting this verb in the subjutiCtive ; first, 
becaune it expre8.-<es a reason exibting iu the mind ol Cato, not asserted by the 
writer ? secondly, becau.se the verb occiu^ in a clause which is an essential part of 
a subordinate sentence. See $ 428. 

** The structure of the sentence shows that this is an iiRoginary reason. 

ft This is stated by the writer as the actiud reason of what is asserted in the 
main clause. 

XI The sutfjunctiTe is used in stating the imaginary, the indicative in stating the 
CrMxeason. 
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boy asked pardon for having been so saucy. 7. He is very little 
loved by his [friends], because he is so passionate. 8. No-one ever 
admired him for being greedy {rapax) of honour (} 4M) . 9. I could 
not sleep, because my companions were so talkative. 10. He oould 
not kill that voracious wolf, because he had left his hunting-spear in 
the stalL 11. The boys are so frolicsome, that I begin to be angry 
(saccenaere or suscensere) with them ^daL), 12. The shepherd would 
nave found-fault (succensere) with his daughter, if she had broken tiie 
milk-paiL 13. The pilot has informed me that he cannot set sail* 
because the rudder has been broken.f 14. If I cannot^ proonre 
(parare) a more convenient carriage, I will ride§ in a wagon. 1& 
The ciiazeus made {creare) Numa king because he was esteemed | 
(habere) wise and virtuous. 16. If you are:!: too sarcastic, you will 
be considered a bore (molestus). 

Exercise 143. 

457. 1. Succensui ei magis quod me consilii sui (454) certiorem 
non fecerat {actiiod reason) ^ quam quod consilium ipsum iniviBset 
{imaginary reason). 2. Aves iUae rapaces cibum rostris arripiunt. 3b 
Bes est mirabilis propterea quia non saepe fit, sed si fieri non potaisse^ 
facta non esset. Atque hoc contra omnia osten'ta valeat;1f nomr 
quam, quod fieri non potuerit,** esse factum : sin potuerit, non ease 
mirandum. 4. Horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae, propterea quod 
a cultu atque humanitate Provinciae longissime absunt, minimeqoe 
ad eos mercatores saepe commeant, atque ea, quae ad effeminandos 
animos pertinent, important. 5. Num igitur tot clarissiiAomm ducum 
regumque naufragium sustulit artem gubef nandi ? Aut num impera- 
torum scientia nmla est, quia summus imperator nuper fugit, amisBO 
ezercitu ? Aut num ft propterea nulla est reij)ublicae gerendae ratio 
atque prudentia, quia multa Cneium Pompemm, quaedam Marcum 
Oatonem, nonmUla etiam te ipsum fefellerunt ? 6. Quia natura mu- 
tari non potest, idcirco verae amicitiae sempitemae sunt. 7. Negant 
sapientein idcirco virum bonum esse, quod eum sua sponte ac per se 
bonitas et justitia delectent.t 7. Non idcirco librorum eomm usum 
dimiseram quod iis succenserem, sed quod eorum me suppudebat.}! 
8. Idcirco quidam comoedia necne poema esset, quaesivere, §§ quod 
acer spiritus ac vis nee verbis nee rebus inest. 9. Homo furibundns 
erat, quod se pueri quidam minime verecundi furacem rapacemque 
esse insimulayissent. 10. Mulier cribro utitur quo grana majora a 

* * To Bftt sail ' = solvere, or vela dare. 

t See 455, 7, with the note. 

i Is present or future time referred to here T 

$ "loride* ^ vehi. 

jl Is this to be regarded as mentioned by the writer as being the aetutU reason, 
or only one existing in the minds of the Romans? 

IT Valeat ;—B\.xhjunctive denoting vnll (353) ; ' let this hold good.' 

** This verb comes after a relative in a dependent sentence. 

ft Questions beginning with num imply that an a^wer in tha n«gativ« ia 
expected. 

It * Because I was a little ashamed of them.' Notice the difference between 
ttie indicative, whicb expresses the real reason, and the subjimctive, which states 
a reason which is doniea, and which therefore only existed in imagination. 

$g 'Inquired whether a comedy was a poem ur not.' IU^ku—*in the sul^eel- 
auUter,' 
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mmoiibiis secenuii; (see § 332, 334, 21). 11. Haec vocabnla rccte de 
hk rebuB nsnipantar. 12. Hie ager mihi ihutilis est, qiiia tritici non 
est fecunda. 13. Fecmidi calices hominee nonnumquam facundos 
zeddnnt. 14 Servum istum dimiseram quia nimis edax fugaxque 
erttt. 15. Puellam laadaverat quia pudibunda esset. 

458. A subordinate clause beginning with quod is often so 
used, tbat the connection between it and the principal clause 
expresses a much weaker relation than that between the reaton 
and the consequence. Instead of setting forth the reason or cause 
of the fact stated in the principal clause, it merely indicates the 
reason or ground for making the statement. It is nearly equiva- 
lent to the English whereas, or as to the fact that. The indicative 
is of course the proper mood to use after quod in these cases. 

Examples, 

459. 1. Quod tibi non tarn celeriter liber est redditus, ignosce 
timori nostro, et miserere temporis. Filius, ut audio, pertimuit, 
neque injuria, si liber exisset; quando non tam interest ^uo animo 
scnbatur, quam quo accipiatur. 2. Quod scire vis qua quisque in te 
fide sit et voluntate, difficile dictu est de singulis. 3. Quod mihi de 
nostro statu gratalaris, minime miramur, te tuis, ut egregium arti- 
ficem, opeiibns laetarL 4. Quod scribis te veUe scire qui* sit rei- 
publicae status, summa dissensio est, sed contentio dispar. 5. Quod 
^o ad te brevius scribo, quia me status hie reipublicae non delectat, 
scribo tamen ut te admoneam quod ipse, littens a pueritia deditus, 
eraeriendo tamen magis quam discendo, eogno^d. 6. Quod mihi de 
IQia eratularis, asnosoo humauitatem tuam. 7. Quod celeriter me 
fecisti de Caesaiis litteris certiorem, fecisti mihi gratum. 

Exercise 144. 

460. 1. As to your saying that you did not break the candlestick, 
I do not beHeve ^ou. 2. As to your charging the man with being 
(see { 457, 9) thievish and lying, you deserve the heaviest pimish- 
ment {supplicium), 3. As regards your-telling-me*in-your-letter 
{ser\her€)j that youf will come to me if I wish, although [trmim) I 
know that a great part of that burden [that you speak of] is being 
sustained by you, I wish you to remain where-you-are (i«<tc). 4. In- 
asmuch as you have informed me of ^ (c^e) your plan you have done 
welL 

461. Clauses beginning with quod are often scarcely distin- 
guishable from ordinary substantive clauses with the accusative 
and infinitive. They are frequently introduced in apposition to, 
and explanatory of, some preceding substantive word, especially 
a neuter^demonstrative pronoun. 

* When the interrogative pronoun is used a^ectively, its form is usually qyn, not 
gitit. It here introduces a dependent question. 

t The writer is addressing his wife 

I The phmse eeriiwrem facert may be followed either by the genitlTe^ or b^ dt 
mhtheabUtive. 
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ExampUa, 

4C2. 1. Ad haec omnia una coosolatio e8t» qaod eaoondifcume nail 
Bumiis ut nihil, quod homini accidere poesit,* recusare debeamna. 8. 
Javat me quod vigeut studia. 3. Quod spiro et plaoeo, n plaoeo, tanm 
est. 4. Accedit quod patrem, ut scire te puto, plus etiam qoam non modo 
tu, sed quam ipse scit, amo. 5. Timeo ne mihi sit invidiosiiin, qnod 
ilium emiaerimf potius qoam quod ejeceriuLt 6. Acddit petiii* 
commode quod eum nusquam vidisti. 7. Ex tota lande Beguh Hind 
est admiratione dignum, quod captivos retinendos censait. & Iflnd 
ipsum, quod rex victis pepercit, causa ei multomm malomm fait. & 
Hoc conditio humana vel pessimum habet, quod fortuna, quos miseroe 
fadt, et superstitiosoa facit. 10. Eumeni inter Macedonee YiTenti 
multum detnudt, quod J aiienae erat civitatia. 

Exercise 145. 

463. 1. The-fact-that you have returned to Rome, ia Yery agn^ 
able to me. 2. In this friendship is-superior-to {praeaiare) reU&m- 
ship, that affection {henevolenUa) can be banished {toUert) from rela* 
tionship, [but] cannot be banished from friendship. 3w That yoa 
lingered so long on the journey, was displeasing to yoor father. 4 
1 pass-over {ndUo) [the fact] that Piso and Q^tnnias have ptovinoet 
obtained by crime. 5. One consolation sustains me, that no duty ol 
love, no [duty] of piety has been wanting to you on-my-part (a ml^ 

LESSON XLVIII. 

Nouns ending in -es (C. jP. i- or e-), -io {C,F. ion-) » -«8 (C P. et- 
or it-). — Adjectives ending in -ulus, -uns, and -idoa. — 8u!h 
junctive used in a potential sense. — Liouble subordinatioes* 

464. A class of nouns is formed (mostly from verb-roots) by 
means of the termination es (C. F. t- or e-}. They are fenmiine 
nouns of the third declension. Thus from eaedo (eaed-) we g^ 
eaedes * cutting or slaughter ;' from labor ' I glide or slip ' (lib) we 
^t labes 'sinking, downfall, or stain ;' from hi- (an old root mean* 
ing ' cut ' or * destroy ') lues * plague, disaster ;' from nti^ * I veil' 
(nulh^f nubes * cloud;' from sedeo {sed-) *I sit' sedes 'seat;' from 
sordeo {sord-) • I am dirty,' sordes * filth ;* from struo * I heap np,' 
strues * funeral pile ;' frx>m pango * I fasten ' (vojg-), eompages 
* fastenings ;' from olesco (ol-) * I begin to grow, indoles * native 
quality,' suboles < offshoot, offspring ;' from stemo * I lay flat' {sUr* 
or stra-)^ strages * overthrowing, slaughter.' 

465. A class of nouns, denoting the action signified by the TeA, 

* Kespecting the constructioii of this subjunctiTO aee f 423. 

t Here the clause bc^ning with guod farxos an integral part oi tho dependeni 
MDtenoe beginiiixig with ne. 

X Tiie use al 9uod with, the indietUive of coarse implies that the statemeat eon- 
tabled in the dause describes what is <ietuaUy the fact. This ia not ncoesMuHy tfaa 
esse when the accnsatiTe and infinidTe are employed Thus in mutio ««•» jam 
od w H itm *I hear that ho has already aniyed,^ the truth of iho rspoit it not 
a s tmmn lyiuvolYod. 
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is derived from verbs by means of the termination to (C. F. ttn-). 
They are feminine nonns of the third declension. Thus from rSt/o 

• I makestraight or rule,' we get regio * a line, boundary, or district ;' 
from opinor • I think,' opinio * opinion ;' from l^go * I gather/ legio 

• a legion, a body of men ;' from obliv-iscor * I forget,' ohlivio * for- 
getfdlness ; eommunio * sharing together ;' eonsortio * fellowshi]; ;' 
iaUo * giving like for like,' come from the e^djeccives communis ron- 
mtrt^ and Um9, 

466. Take the verbs — \,rehello * I wage war again ;' 2. exscindo 
(ex9cid-yi cat oat or destroy ;' 3, obsideo < I sit against, I blockade ;' 
4, 9u»jHcor I ' saspect ;' 5, conting,^ (contag-) * I touch ;' and form 
in a similar wav the nonns which signify — 1, * rebellion ;' 2, * de- 
struction ;' 3, ' siege ;' 4, * suspicion ;' 5, * contact or contagion.' 

467. A class of nouns and adjectives ending in es (C. F. it- or 
et-) is formed from other nouns, or from verb-stems. Thus from 
oia * wing,' we get ales * winged ;' from equiu * horse,' eques * horse- 
man f from pes * foot,' pedes * foot-soldier ;' from palma * palm,' 
palmes ' branch ;' from tnergo * I plunge,' merges 'that which is 
plunged into, a pitchfork;' from tigo * I cover,' teges (gen. tegStis), 
* covering or mat.' The words caespes * a piece of turf cut out,' 
homes (compare hos-tis * stranger ') sospes * safe,' seem to point to a 
suffix pes (C. F. pet- or pit-), 1 he derivation of satelles ' attendant,' 
velitee ' light armed soldiers ; pcples * hamstring,' miles * soldier,' 
is not obvious. These nouns are all masculine. 

468. A class of adjectives is derived from verb-stems by means 
of the termination -Ulus. They usually denote the power or dis- 
position to do what the verb signifies. The masculine and neuter 
forms are sometimes used as nouns. If the stem of the verb ends 
in a vowel, the vowel is struck off before the termination is 
sppended. Thus from tremo * I tremble,' we get tremtdus 
'shaking or quivering ;* from garrio ' T chatter,' garrulus * babbling 
or chattering ;' from specio * I look,' speculum * a looking-glass ;' 
from aero * I carry,' gerulus (/?».) * a porter;' from vincio * I bind,' 
vinculum {n,) < a bond.' The adjective jaculus * admitting of being 
thrown/ has a passive sense. 

460. Take the verbs — 1, queror * I complain ;' 2, pateo * I lie open ;' 
8, eapio ' I hold ;' 4, pendeo * I hang ;' 5, credo * I believe ;' 6, sedeo, 
•I sit;' 7, tumeo *I swell; % Jingo {root Jig-) *1 fashion;' 9, 
jungo • I join ' (root jm^-) ; 10, cogo (i.e. coag-o) • I force together ;' 
and form the words that signify — 1, 'complaining;' 2, * stand- 
ing open or spreading wide ;' 3, a ' sarcophagus or tomb ; or the 
lumdle^ir hilt;' 4, '£uiging, flabby;' 5, < credulous;' 6,* sitting 
still, persisting, assiduous ;' 7, * a mound ' (m,) ; 8, * a moulder 
or potter ;' 9, * the collar-bone' * (m. and n.) ; 10, * rennet or curds.' 

* d oonaeqaence of the nuucuUne form jttgvlutf it Ls better ta oonBidet iu^(.um 
also as a direct derivative from/ungOf and not as tl^e dimimiUN^ qI V^Mrvkm, 
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470. A class of adjectives, similar in meaning to the last though 
more frequently passive in sense, is formed from Terb-stems dt 
means of the termination -uus. Thus from noceo (C. F. noe^ 

* I hurt/ we get * nocuus * hurtful ;' from vaco (C. F. twco-) * I am 
free or at leisure,* vacuus * empty ;* from praecipio (C. F. praeeipi-) 
praectpuus * principal, excellent ;' from resideo ' I remain,' retiduut 

* remaining or left behind.' It will be observed that a final Towel 
in the ver^stem is dropped when -uut is added. 

471. Take the verbs — 1, dtvtdo *I divide;' 2, irrigo (C. F. trr^fo-) 
*1 water;' 3, pasco *I fegd;' 4, [pro"] misceo (C. F. misce-) *I 
mix;' 5, superjluo * I flow over;' 6, contingo {conttg-) *1 touch;' 
7, assideo (C. F, asside-) * I sit at;* 8, contineo (C. F. contin^-) *I 
hold together;' 9, perspido (C. F. perspici-) *I see clearly ;f 
10, decldo * I fall down;' 11, amhigo <I move backwards andfo^ 
wards ;' 12, exiyo * I force out, I weigh accurately ;' and form tbe 
adjectives that signify — 1, * divisible;' 2, 'streaming over (aet)^ 
or irrigated (pass) ;' 3, < fitted for grazing ;' 4, ' mixed up to- 
gether;' 5, * flowing over, superfluous;' 6, 'touching, oontiguoos;' 
7, 'industrious, assiduous;' 8, 'holding together, continuous;' 
9, 'seen through, transparent, clear;' 10, 'falling down« deciduooH, 
shooting (stars);' 11, 'uncertain;' 12, 'weighed accoratelj, small, 
minute.' 

472. A numerous class of adjectives is formed from Terb-stems 
(chiefly such as end in e-) by means of the termination -mIm, 
which is appended after th^ final vowel of the crude form of the 
verb has been struck ofl^. Thus, from aveo ' I crave or long for,' 
we get avidus * eager or desirous ;' from frigeo ' I am cold,' we get 
frigidus ' cold ;' from^wo ' I ^o^J fiuidus ' flowing, fluid.' These 
adjectives express the possession of the quality denoted by the 
verbs from which they are derived, which are almost always 
intransitive. A few adjectives of this formation are derived from 
nouns or other adjectives, as rahidus ' mad, raging,' from ra&tes 
'madness;' <Mr68(;?M« * disordered, turbid,' from turha 'crowd,' or, 
possibly, from the verb turhare ; gelidus ' frozen, icy,* from gelu 
'ice;' crudus 'bloody, raw,* from crtwr * blood;' herlndus 'grassy,' 
from herba 'grass; gravidus 'pregnant,' from gravis 'heavy;' 
niorbidtts ' sickly,* from morbus ' disease. 

473. Take the verbs — 1, madere 'to be wet or dripping;' 
2, candere * to glow or glitter ;* 3, calere ' to be hot ;' 4, ceUlcrs 
'to be thick-skinned ;* 6, placere • to be pleasing ;' 6, putrere 'to 
be rotten ;' 7, foetere ' to stink ;' 8, fiorere ' to be in flower ;* 
9, humere 'to be moist;' 10, pavere 'to be frightened ;' 11, sardire 
*to be dirty;' 12, squalere 'to be rough or scaly* wiUi dirt;* 
13, tejyere * to be warm ;' 14, uvere * to be moist ;' write them in a 

* S^uMML (i.e. probably SqyuiLma) * a scale,' wems to be derived from this rtacb. 



i 
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colnmn with their crude forms and meanings, and write oppjosite 
to them the a^ectives that signify — 1, 'moist or dripping;' 




13, 'warm, tepid;' 14, 'moist' 

474. Take the adjectives — l,rigidtts 'stiff;' 2,putidu8 'stinking;' 
3, iiquidus * dear, liquid ;' 4, lucidus * shining ;' 5, nitidus 
'shininff, glossy, trim;' QfpaUidus 'pale;' lysplendidus 'gleaming, 
splendid; 8, stup%du9 'amazed, struck senseless;' 9, timidus 
'fearful;' 10, iumtdus 'swelling;' ll,validu8 'strong;' 12, horridus 
' bristling ;' 13, rapidus ' hurrying, rapid ;' write them down in a 
column, and write opposite to them the yerbs from which they 
are derived. 

475. The subjunctive mood is often used in ^potential sense, as 
dicat dliqtM ' some one might say ;' or when a statement is made 
cautiously and modestly. In this case the perfect subjunctive is 
common. 

Examples. 

476. 1. Qnis neget cum illo actum esse praeclare? 2. Poterat 
Sextilius impnoe negare; quis enim redargueret ? 3. Hoc postulatom 
ridicnlum videatar ei, qui rem sententiamque non perspiciat. 4. Hoc 
sine alia dubitatione confirmaverim, eloquentiam esse rem unam 
ftmwinm difficJIlimam. 5. Haud facile dixerim utrum sit melius. 
6. Quid faceret aliud? 7. Haec quum viderem, quid agerem, judices? 
8w Hie ego quaesivi viveretne ipse et Paullus pater, et alii, quos nos 
ezstinctoB arbitraremur. Immo vero inqiiit, ii vivunt, qui ex corpo- 
nun vinculis, tamquam e carcere, evolaverunt ; vestra vero, quae 
dicitar, Yita» mors est. Quin tu adspicis ad te venientem Paullum 
pabremf Quemf ubi vidi, equidem vim laerimarum profudi; ille 
sotem me complexus et osculans flere prohibebat. 9. Haec tibi nota 
esse Yolui, quae f cave ne te pertorbeut, et impediant valetudinem 
toanL 10. Sed incidi in ipsam iiammam civilis discordiae, vel potius 
belli ; cui f quum cuperem mederi, et, ut arbitror, possem, cupidi- 

* CaUido* eof appeUOf qaorv/m, tanquam manus opere, tic aninrn* usu ccnicalluitf 
'I call those ealtidi whose mhid has got well hardened by experience, just as the 
band [gets well hardened] by work.' — Cic. N. D. iii. 10. 

t Siuiteiices of this kiud, in which a subordinative conjunction is used as well 
as a relative pronoun, are often found troublesome by beginners ; though the 
difflcul^ may fdways be obviated by translating the relative pronoun as if it were 
oqoiyalent to the demonstrative is preceded by a conjunction. There is no other 
way, in fact, of dealing with sentences in which the relative is the subject of the 
verb. It is possible to translate quern it6i vidi by 'whom when I saw ' though 
inch lentences in English are rather stiff and old fashioned. Still tno graiu- 
mmtic^ construction is complete. But such a seuteaco as qui vM venit is quite 
omnaiiag^ble if qui be translated by teJio. To say tcho when he came is simply bad 
grammar, as it gives a faulty repetition of the subject. As ^ is the subject of 
tamtt idko ia left without any construction at all Nevertheless sentences like 
this may be fomid even in Muton and other writers, who soom to have supposed 
tbat they were fidthfUily copying a le^timate Latin construction. This is not fo. 
In Latin, wbun the relative pronoun is the subject of the verb, it may precede the 
other conneotive word. In English this is impoBsible. TYie V«'v^<^t^^«^'^^ 
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tates certomm liominnm impedimento mihi faerant. 16. Legi tiias 
literas, qtdbus ad me scribis, gratam tibi esse, quod crebro cerrior 
per me fias* de omnibus rebus, et meam erga te benevolentiam facile 
perspicias :* quorum alterum mihi, ut te plurimum diligam,t faoere 
necesse est, si volo is J esse, quem§ tu me esse voluisti: altenim 
facio libenter, ut, quoniam iutervallo locorum et temporum disjuncti 
8umus,|i per litteras tecum quam saepissime colloquar. Quod d 
rarius tiet, quam tu exspectabis, id erit causae, quod non ejus veneris 
meae litterae sunt, ut eas audeam temcre committere. 17. Nolo hunc 
existimare ea me suasisse Pompeio, quibus iUe si paroisset, esaet hie 
quidem clams in toga et princeps ; sed tantas opes, quantas nunc 
habet, non habere t. IS. Habes Servium Sulpicium, quein semper 
unice dilexisti ; cujus si essemos et auctoritatem et consilium secuti, 
togati potius potentiam, quam armati victoriam subissemus. 

Exercise 146, 

477. 1. Who could have beUeved (§ 475) that the man was ao 
credulous ? 2. I cannot understand how you have become so expert, 
since youH have never paid attention to this art 3. You may easily 
perceive (§ 475) that the man is greedy of riches and honour, b^»u8e** 
ne is so unremitting in paying-court-to (colore) the people. 4 I 
have given a letter to the letter-carrier, and when he has delivered +t 
it, your brother will know how highly (§ 424) I value him. 5. You 
may believe that I hold him in especial honour, since 1% have riven 
him my daughter in {in with ace.) marriage. 6. If he had notl)een 
expert and unremitting {aedulus)^ he would not have finished the 
work so soon. 7. These [men] soon became known to-one-another 
{\rUer «6), because they occupied (tenere) contiguous houses. 8. I 
think him out-of-health {invalidus), because he has watery eyes and 
flabby cheeks. 9. Few [persons] are more troublesome than a 
querulous old-man. 10. How much {qiianto) more brilliant than the 

must precede the subject. It is a gross bl tinder, howuvor, to r^fard qui as being 
etymologiecUllf made up of que and is, aud argue»t great ignorance of the results of 
modem philology. There was originally no d ffercnce between the relative and 
demonstrative pronouns. We see, even in English and German, how that and dtr 
may have either sense. The roots po, quo, ko, ho, to, qui, ti, in Gretsk aud Latin, 
had all a common origin. Qais in Latin auswcrs to tit in Greek, just as que 
answers to te, and qualtuor to ttttares. 

* The clause beginning with the subordinative word quod belongs to a sentence 
which is itself dependent. Hence the subjimctive. See § 390, 423. 

t The subjunctive denoting purpose preceded byvtia often thus attached either 
to a noun, or to a neuter pronoun used substantively. 

X When the subject of a dependent infinitive stands for the same person as the 
subject of the verb on which that infinitive depends, and is expressed, it ia put in 
the accusative case in the regular way. If it is not expressed any complement «>f 
the dependent infinitive is treated as if the subject of the infinitive were iu the 
nomintttive. 

} In this sentence observe that me is the subject of esse, and quern is the comple- 
ment of the verb of iucomplete predication. 

n Thia is treated as an Independent remark thrown in by the writer. Henoe 
the indicative mood. 

^ Use qui instead of the conjunction and pronoun. It will bo followed by the 
subjunctive here, because the clause forms an e^^sontial part of a dependent 
sentence. Attend to the person. 

** Does this clause give a reason for the assertion in the deptmdent clause^ or for 
that in the main clause ? 

tt What time is really referred to in this verb t 
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other stars does Lucifer gleam. 11. He could not have used* moi'e 
brilliant languace {aay words). 12. Not only the Bellovaci, but also 
the Aedui on-bSialf-of (pro) these, beg that you will use your [usual] 
clemency towards (in) them ; and if you do this, you will increase the 
anthority of the Aedui among all the Belgae. 13. Divitiacus, having 
returned f to Caesar, said, tluLt not only the Bellovaci, but also the 
Aedui on behalf of these, beseed that he would use his [usual] 
clemency towards them ; and iihe did this, he would increase the 
authority of the Aedui among all ike Belgae. 14. I can scarcely tell 
you how {quam) I love your brother ; and % when I read ?iis letters, I 
seem to be present, and to converse with him face-to-face (coram), 
15. I had heard that your brother was about-to-arrive yesterday, hut 
when I was setting out to meet (obmam prqficisci with dat. ) Aim, § 
word was brought to me that he had been prevented from leaving the 
city. 16. Caius arrived yesterday at Capua, || andii we had set out 
tJiiher,^ we should have had-an-interview-with him. 

Exerdse 147. 

[Relative pmnonnB and adyerbe which are in italics, are to be translated by a 
ooujunctioa and a demoustr.itive. And, but, for, and tiiat, are the coi^jimctious 
best suited for tbis puipobe.] 

478. 1. Opus jam confeci, quod quidem quale sit, tuum est ju- 
dicium.** 2. Benevolentiam meam in te saepe perspexisti ; quam si 
quis ab utilitate proficisci putat, vehementer errat. 3. Cave pecuniam 
nimis cupias, cujus qui avidi sunt, multis obnoxii simt periculis. 4. 
Quis darior in Graecia Themistocle ? Qui ft quum imperator bello 
Peraioo servitute Graeciam liberasset, propterque invidiam in ex- 
silium missus esset, ingratae patriae injuriam uon tulit,^ quam ferre 
deboit. 5. Consolatione non utebar, quod ex multis audieoam, quam 
furtiter sapienterque ferres injuriam temporum, quamque te vehe- 
menter consolaretur couscientui factorum et consilionim tuorum ; 
quod quidem si facis, magnum fructum studiorum optimorum capis, 
m quibus te semper scio esse versatum ; idque ut facias, etiam atque 
etiam (again and again) te hortor. 6. Quid quaeris ? Nihil boni est 
praeter causam. Quae quum vidissem, desperans victoriam, primum 
coepi suadeie pacem, cujus fueram semper auctor. 7. Accedit tt vit 
eo facilius anmius evadat ex hoc aere,§§ eumque perrumpat, quod 
nihil est animo velocius ; nulla est celeritas quae |K)ssit |||| cum animi 
celeritate contendere: qui si permanet incorruptus, suique similis, 

* Remember that the perfect tense is indicated by the main verbj not by the 
dependent infiuitive : — * He would not have bcou able to use.' 

f As there is no past participle active in Latin, say, * When he had returned.' 

i For and hU ust; the relative. In what ca.se ? 

i For bta him use the relative. In what cuae ? 

U Names of towns are used in the accusative without ad after verbs denoting 
motion. 

Y For and thither use the relative adverb qua. Relative adverbs are to be dealt 
with in such cas-u; j ust like relative pronouns. 

•♦ Tuum ut jtuiieium — 'it is for you to judge * 

t1 There is no necessity for avoiding the relative in English here, because qui 
sod quum belong to separate clnuses, cine of which is coutainod witliin the other. 

U Aeoedit u^ &c. * to this may be added that,' iic. 

SI Hoeaer—* this atmoHphere, or the atmosphere near us,' beyond which is (as 
the ancients 8upi>ot>ed) heaven, or the pure aether. 

Ill « Buch that U can,' &c. Tliis subj unctive exproaaea rosvAt ox coti&^o^x€u^%. 
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necesse est ita feratur, ut penetret et dividat omne caelum hoc, in 
quo nubes, imbres, ventique coguntur. * 8. Ad f ratr^n tuum scripsi, 
(fui nisi rescribet, putabo eum mei oblitum esse. 9. Patruum meum 
velim conyenias, cujusf si secutns essem consilium, numquam his 
aerumnis implicatus essem. 10. Pater meus propediem aaventurus 
est, qui si haec resciverit, actum est de me. it H* Oaii epistolam 
ad te misi, qtiam quum perlegeris, quanti te faciat intelliges. 12. 
Nullum est maguuiu malum praeter culpam ; a qua quando tantum 
absumus, ut etiam optime senserimus, moderate quod evenit feramos. 
13. Yalde me delectavit tua epistola; quod ut inteUigas, longius ad 
te rescripsi. 14. In hoc primum ilia § consolatio est, vidisse me plus, 
quam ceteros : quod etsi casu non divinatione mea factum est, tamen 
hac inani prudentiae laude delector. 

LESSON XLIX. 

Verbs in -are and -ari derived from Nouns and Adjectives. — Mode 
of expressing may, can, and should in Latin, — Some Idiofnatie 
Phrases, 

479. There is a numerous class of transitive verbs of the first 
conjugation derived from nouns and adjectives (mostly from those 
having crude forms ending in -o and -a). When formed from 
adjectives, they signify to make (something) that which the adjec- 
tive denotes. Thus from durus * hard ' (C. F. duro- and dura-), we 
get durare * to harden ;' from turpis ' foul or dirty' (C. F. turpi-), 
turpare * to defile or disfigure;* from turba * a crowd * (C. F. turbo-), 
turbare * to throw into confusion ;' from donum * a gift* (C. F. 
dono-), donare * to present ;* from onus * load' (C. F. ones-), onerare 
* to burden.' On looking at these words, it will be seen that the 
crude form of the verb is obtained by adding a to that of the noun 
or adjective, the final vowel of which, if there is one, is struck oif. 
A final 8 is changed into r, as it is in declining the noun. 

480. Take the adjectives — 1, asper * rough' (C. F. aspero-); 
2, honestus * honourable' (C. F. honesto-) ; 3, densus * thick' (C. F. 
denso-) ; 4, curvus * crooked * (C. F. curvo-) ; 5, nudus • bare' (C. F. 
nudo-) ; 6, siccus * dry' (C. F. sicco-) ; 7, foedus * foul, ugly' (C. F. 
foedo') i 8, gravis ^ heavy' (C. F. gram-) ; 9, levis * light (C. F. levir) ; 
10, maturus ' ripe (C. F. maturo-) ; 11, niger * black' (C. F. ntgero-) ; 
12, novus * new' (C. F. novo-) : write them in a column, with their 
meanings, and write opposite to them (in the infinitive mood), the 
verbs that signify — 1, * to make rough;' 2, * to honour or glorify;' 



» This relative clause is an independent remark, thrown in by the writer. 
Hence the indicative, althougb the clauee occurs inside a dependeut sentence. 

t In a sentence like this there is no single conjunction that appropriately indi- 
cates the counoction of the relative clause with what precedes. Theretore either 
translate the relative as a mere demonstrative, or insert some such oonnectiiig 
|)hrai)e as ' of whom I may say that if 1 had followed his advice,' ^m. 

X Actum est de—'iiin all over with." 

I Ilia, * the following,' a very common meaning of this pronoun. 
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, 3, * to thicken ;' 4, ' to bend ;' 5, * to make bare ;' 6, * to dry np ;' 
7, ' to make foul ;' 8, * to weiffh down ;' 9, * to lighten or raise ;' 10, 
' to ripen ;* 11, < to blacken ; 12, * to make new.' 

481. Take the verbs — 1, antiquare ; 2, clarare ; 3, commodare , 
4, sacrare; 5, tardare; 6,vastare; 7, sanare; S,tenttare ; 9, Ube^ 
rare : write them in a oolumn, and write opposite to them the 
adjectiTos from which they are respectively derived, and their 
literal meanings. 

482. Take the nouns — 1, arma * arms' (C. F. armo-) ; 2, dims 

• food ' (C. F. eibo-) ; t>, honos • honour* (C. F. honos-) ; 4, plica * a 
fold' (C. F. pUea-) ; 5, decus * ornament' (C. F. decos-) ; 6, signum 

* mark ur token' (C. F. signo-) ; 7, corona * a wreath or crown ' (C. F. 
coronor) ; 8, culpa * blame' (C. F. culpa-) ; 9, cumu/tM 'aheap' (C.F* 
cumuio-) ; 10, genua * race' (C. F. get.eS') ; 11, hiema * winter' (C. F. 
hiem-) ; 12, heua * place' (C. F. loco-) : write them in a column 
(with their meanings), and write opposite to them (with their 
meanings), the verbs that signity — 1, < to arm " 2, ' to feed ;' 3, 
•to honour;' 4,* to fold;' 5,* to ornament;' 6,* to mark;' 7,* to 
crown ;' 8, ' to blame ;' 9, * to heap up ;' 10, ' to generate ;' 11, ' to 
winter;' 12, * to place.' 

483. Take the verbs— 1, ponderare * to weigh ;' 2, pacare * to 
reduce to peace;' 3, ordinare Ho arrange;' 4, numerare * to count;' 
5, notare ' to mark ;' 6, nominare *to name ;' 7, humare 'to put in 
the ground ;' 8, fugare * to put to flight ;' 9, fraudare * to cheat ;' 
lOfJiammare 'to flame or inflame ;' 11, nuntiare ' to announce;* 
12, curare ' to pay attention to :' write them in a column, and 
write cp{>osite to them the nominative case, crude form, and 
meaning of the nouns from which they ai*e derived. 

484. A class of deponent verbs of the first (or a) conjugation, 
is formed (chiefly) from nouns and (occasionally) from adjectives, 
signifying usually to make oneself, to provide oneself with, or to 
perform 8ome act with, that which the noun (or adjective) signifies. 
Thus from caupo * trader or innkeeper' (C. F. caupon')^ we get 
eauponari 'to traflBc;* from testis * witness' (C. F. iesti-Sy we gee 
testari * to act as a witness ;* from laetus 'joyful' (C. F. laeto-) 
laetari ' to rejoice.' The mode of formation is the same as in the 
last class. 

485. Take the nouns — 1^ causa 'cause;' 2, comes 'companion' 
(C. F. comU') ; 3, mora ' delay ;' 4, conviva ' a guest ;' 5, gloria 
♦glory;' 6, /wcrwrn * profit ;' l^juvenis 'young man;' S,jaculum 
'javelin ;* 9, fur ' thief;' 10, osculum 'kiss;' 11, merx * merchan- 
dise ;' 12, nugae 'jokes, nonsense' (C. F. nuga-), and form the 
verbs that mean — 1, ' to assign a reason ;' 2, ' to accompany ;' 3, 
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486. Take the verbs — 1 , modulari • to measure ;' 2, piscari * to 
fish ;' 3, vagari * to roam about ;' 4, frumentari * to procure com ;* 
5, dominari * to play the master ;' 6, miserari * to bewail or lament;' 
7, negotiari ' to carry on business ;* 8, pahulari * to get fodder ;' 9, 
recordan * to recollect ;' 10, criminari * to accuse ;' 1 1, spatiari * to 
walk about;' 12, operari * to bestow pains upon :' write them in a 
column, and write opposite to them the nominative case, crude 
form, and meaning of the nouns and adjectives from which they 
are derived. S. 191, 192 j Sch. 212, 213 ; B. App, B. III. 

487. There are certain constructions, which are elliptical either 
in form or in sense, after which we find the subjunctive mood 
denoting result or consequence, preceded by a relative pronoun or 
relative adverb. Thus we find sunt qui censeant * there are per- 
sons who think,' that is, < there are persons such that they thiuk :' 
est unde haec Jktnt * there is the wherewithal to do this, that is, 
' there are certain resources such, that out of them (or with them) 
these things may be done.' After general negative expressions, 
formed by using nemo, nullus, nunguam^ &c., quin (followed by 
the subjunctive) is used as the equivalent of a relative pronoun or 
adverb accompanied by a negative, qui non, quum non, &c. After 
comparatives having the force of too we find the subjunctive pre- 
ceded by ut or a relative pronoun ; as major est quam cui tu nocere 
possis * he is too great for you to hurt,' that is, * he is greater than 
a man would be [who would be] such, that you could hurt him.' 
Clarior res erat quam ut tegi posset * the matter was too notorious 
to be concealed,' that is, ' the matter was more notorious than a 
matter of such notoriety [only] that it could be concealed.' Key, 
1189,1193; Ken, 195; S. 479; R. 235, 10; ScK 360, 3, 4; 
M. 59, VIL, VIII ; P. 150. 

488. It has been already seen that may, might , should^ could 
are often used as auxiliary verbs, to express in English the forcje 
of the Latin subjunctive, when this form occurs in subordinate 
clauses. When these verbs are used in the main cl-ause of a sen- 
tence, it will be found that may and might usually denote per- 
mission, that should denotes duty, and that could denotes power. 
We must then in Latin use the proper parts of the verbs Ucet, 
oportet or dehere, and possum, R, 259. 

After verbs that denote hindering, we commonly find ne or 
^uominus, followed by the subjunctive. But if the verb of hindering 
IS accompanied by a negative, quin may be used. ISo after verbs 
of doubting and denying, when they are used with a negative, or 
in questions that imply a negative. Key, 1183 ; Ken^ 196 ; 8. 461 ; 
R. 235, 10 ; Sch, 352, 4. 

Examples. 

489. 1. Sunt, qui discessum animi a corpore putent esse mortem. 
Z ^t;guatenus amicitiae dariYoniaipoaait. 3. Fuere qui crederent 
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Marcum Crassnm non ignarum Catiluiae consilii foiase. 4. Nun- 
quam accedo quin aba te aoeam doctior. 5. Hortensius nullum itatie- 
batur esse diem, quin aut in foro diceret, aut meditaretur extra forum. 
6. Nemo est ^uin putet te stultum esse. 7. Non dubium erat quin 
Uelvetii plunmum possent. 8. Hand multum abfuit quin Faoius 
Varum interficeret. 9. Vix me contineo quin in ilium involem. 10. 
Licetne mihi quaerere nnde venias? 11. Ego ex tuis animadverto 
literis, et prof ecto tu ex meis, nihil habere nos quod scribamus : eadem 
quotidie, quae jam jamque ipsa contrita sunt : tamen facere non pos- 
sum, quin quotidie ad te mittam, ut tuas accipiam. 12. Cave dubites 
quin ego mandata tua diligenter sim persecuturus {or exsecuturus). 
13. Potest fieri ut iratus dixerit. 14. Fieri non x)otest ut tibi suc- 
censeam. 15. Fieri non potest quin* tibi succenseam. 16. Scelera 
ejus majora- sunt quam ut sibiignosdaequum putet. 17. Facere non 
possum quin tibi malefacta ejus condonem. 18. Non potuit aliter 
judicare.T 19. Ne^ari non potest quin nobis multa opus;]: sit pecunia. 
20. Pierisque poens muljba exempla opus sunt {or mnltis exemplis 
opus est). 21. Animal nullum inveniri potest quod neque§ natum 
unquam sit, et semper sit futurum. 22. Ego et exspectabo ea quae 
pomeeris, neque exigam nisi tuo commodo. 23. Quum se illi iden- 
tidem in silyas ad suos reciperent, ac rursus ex silva in nostros im- 
petum faoerent, nei^ue nostri longius quam quern ad finem porrecta 
ac loca aperta })ertinebant, cedentes insequi auderent, interim legiones 
sex, quae primae venerant, opere dimenso, castra mimire coeperunt. 
24^ Neque ego neque tu|l unquam dubitavimus quin opus majus esset 
quam ut iUe solus conficere posset. 25. Fieri non potest quin pro- 
peratoH opus sit. 26. Quis neget quin laboratoH nobis opus sit ? 27. 
Minimum abfuit ^uin tibi irascerer. 28. Qualis hostis habendus est 
is, a quo victore el cruciatus absit, mors in beneficii parte numeretur ? 

Exerciae 148. 
490. 1. Boys, you may go to play in the meadow. 2. You might** 

* Notice carefaUj the construction in these three sentences. Quin is equiva- 
lent to the relative adverb ut with a negative. Observe that may sometimes indi- 
OitM pouUnlityt at leaut virtually. 

t Notice here the difference between the Latin and English modes of denoting 
the perfect tense. 

% Notice this phrase itpui fit, followed by the ablative. Key 999; Ken. 148 ; S. 
908; R. 193, note: Ed. §147, 134; P. 119; Sch. 301. Observe the different con- 
structions that are admissible. Opue is sometimes the complement of the pre- 
dicate. Some writers employ utwt in the same way. 

$ Keque is often used in oue clau<>e, while et is used in the other. In such cases 
meque must be divided (in meaning) into its two parts, and not or lath noty or 
something equivaleut. 

I F^r the rule about subjects of different persons, see Ken. 110 ; S. 221; R. 152 ; 
Jtf. i 134 ; Sek. 239: M.H; P. 92. 

^ Notice the ablative of the neuter perfect participle after opus esse. It is con- 
nected with the use of the impersonal passive, as laboratur ' labour is performed.' 
tio Laboratun means ' that state of things when labour has been performed,' and 
is u^ed as a substantive. 

** PermisBion is implied here. Is the main verb, or the dependent infinitive to 
be put in the perfect tense ? Notice that in this sentence, although the hypo- 
(2iar>iB is contrary to fact^ and therefore requires the subjunctive, the apodosis, or 
main clause requires the indicative, because the permission to come is to be 
rpgazded as an independent fact. The permisgion existed^ whether the will exvatedw 
or not. This is a prindpie of /k«quent appUcatioii in 'K^^lC^<&\ka2L ^ec^/e^^kSieRu 
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have come if yoa had chosen. 3. You might* hare finished the 
work yesterday if you had been diligent. 4. It mayf happen that I 
may t come to you to morrow. 5. You ought^ to have come to me, if 
you had wanted anything (say if anything had been a need to yo*i, 
489, 20). 6. I cannot but believe that there is need of deliberation§ 
in this business. 7. You will not be allowed to play-the- master 
here, that I can assure you. 8. I do not doubt that tiie province has 
alreivdy been reduced to peace {pacare), 9. You should j| have held- 
your-tongue {Ulcere) while the orator was speaking. 10. I may pos- 
sibly {say it may be the case that I may) accompany you on (in) your 
journey. 11. There are some who think that they can get-profit-by 
trading in this city. 12. Beware of supposing that you may act- 
wantonly {juvenari) with impunity {impune). 13. It cannot be denied 
that those who carry-on-business in this town have need of being-on- 
their guard (§ 489, 25). 14. He never sees me without (§ 489, 4) boa^ng 
about the profit {lucrum) which [he says] he has made^ by petty- 
trading {cauponari), 15. I cannot but deplore the general {communis) 
condition of all of us** {say of us all). 16. You and your brother 
should remember how often I have warned you not to trust those- 
who-profess {use participle) too much {nimium) about themselves. 

17. This poem is too long to be read through in one day {literally is 
longer than [a poem such] that it can be read through in one day). 

18. You could not have promised anything more agreeable to me. 

19. I was within a very little of callingft you a scoundrel {scde^us). 

20. Yon should not have been wandering about through the streets 
of the city. 

Exercise 149. 

491. 1. Perficiam ut neque bonus quisquam intereat, pauccnrumque 
poena vos omnes salvi esse possitis. 2. Alter in Asiam irrupit. Our? 
Si, ut in Syriam, patebat via certa neque longa, quid opus fuit cum 
legione ? 3. Intelligitis et animum ei praesto f uisse, nee consilium 

Thus : patri* eum loco^ nulla in U pieta$ eattt eoUre debebat, 'you ou^ht to have 
reverenced bim in the place of a father, if there had been Any tilial piety in you ' 
Here again the duty spoken of is not dependent upon the truth of the hypothesis. 
Si Ronuu Pompeiut privatum esset hoc tempore, tamen ad tantum beUum m erat deli- 
gendu». 'If Pompey had been at Rome at this time in a private station, yet be 
was the man to be chosen.' The hypothesis ii* contrary to fact, but the aasertioii 
ill the main clause is independent of it. Pomx>ey was the right man to dioo^e 
under any circumstances. 

* Is permiesion or poircr implied here t With regard to the mood of the verb^ 
see the preceding note. Put the main verb in the perfect teuse, not the depen- 
dent infinitive 

t What idea does the first of tircse verbs convey? Is the second used in th« 
same manner? 

} See note un 2, and attend to the tense of the dependent infinitive. 

I Use the proper part of the verb coiu^tlere. Bee § 489, 25. 

II That is, it vae yaw duly to hold your tongue. We want the indicative mood in 
Latin. 

% Use the subjunctive here, because the writer does not state on his own 
authority that the assertion is true. The introduction of he eaye in Bng^ish will 
convey the same sense. 

** There are two genitives of not nostrum and noetri. The former is the pariilivt 
genitive (i. e. used of a whole of which a part is taken) aiid the latter the objeelivt 
genitive (see § 454). Which is tn be used here? 

f f Literally, ' It was a very little off that I did not call you,' &c , quin being used 
for that^noL 
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defdisae. 4w Inde factom ert ut nullo modo introire poflsem quin me 
▼iderent. ^ 5. Nemo erat qain hoc se aadisse liquido diceret. 6. Non 
abest BOBpicio qnin iste diu f urari consueverit 7. Facere non possum 
qain tibi iUico respondeam. 8. Erant qui putarent eum propositi 
nimium faisse tenacem. 9. Paeri rogaverunt num sibi liisum ire 
lioeret. 10. Vix crediderim quemquam dubitare quin ille divitiarum 
nimis foerit appetensL 11. Benehcia ejus in me majora suut quam 
at eoram unqaam oblivisci possim. 12. Nemo ex itinere cxcedere 
poterst qain statim ab hostibas exciperetur. * 13. Non est dubiom 
qain paeris malta diligentia opus sit, at ea quae didiceriiit recor- 
dentur. 14. Num^aam eum conveni quin rnilii omnium sapieiitiRsimus 
visuB sit. 15. Vix eum retinere potuimus quin vim sibi aiferret 
16. Saepe mihi pollicitus est se mihi numquam defuturum.f 17. 
Promisi me ejuB numquam obliturum. 18. Fieri non potest quin 
merito earn omnes liajns sceleris insimulent. 

LESSON L. 

Derived Verbs in -eo and -io. — Inceptive Verbs, — Frequentative 

Verbs. 

492. There are a few verbs in -^o derived from nouns and 
adjectives. Thus we get calvire < to be bald/ from calvus * bald ;' 
aloire * to be white,' from albus * white ;* Jlavire * to be j ellow/ 
iromjiamis ; lucire 'to shine/ from lux Might/ sordtre *to be 
dirty/ from sordes * filth / tabere * to waste away/ from tabes 
* wasting ;' and a few others. 

493. There is a (not very nnmerous) class of verbs in -io derived 
from adjectives and nouns. Thus from Jinis * end ' (C. F.Jini-] 
we getjinire 'to finish/ from superbus * arrogant '(C. r.superbo-*. 
superbtre * to be arrogant/ from pars * part' (C. F. part- or parti-] 
jHirtiti * to divide or share.' 

494. Take the verbs — 1, mollire * to soften / 2, grandire * to 
enlarge / 3, lenire * to aHSuage / 4, saevire * to rage / 5, servire 
'to be a slave/ 6,vestire 'to clothe/ 7, sortiri* to catrt lots/ 
8, largiri ' to give bountifully / write them in a column, and 
write opposite to them the adjectives and nouns from which they 
are respectively derived. 

495. Inceptive Verbs, — There is a very numerous class of verbs, 
ending in 'Sco, called Inceptive verbs {incipio ' I begin ') which 
denote the beginning of an action or state. The greater part of 
them are derived from verbs of the second conjugation. A few 
inceptive verbs are deponent. Their derivation is usually different. 
From riffeo 'I am stiff/ we get rigesco *1 begin to be stiff, I grow 

* BxeipertraoKOB frequently ' to catch what you arc waiting for.' 
t Bemeiuber that the infinitive after verbs of promising^ hoping^ &c., really 
refen to the fatnre, and must therefore be expressed in Latin by the fvAui^e 
k^lbdtiv. This tome of the infinitive must have a tvJbjtO, expressed. 
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Stiff;' from haereo *I stick,' we get haereaeo *T begin to stick;' 
from calleo * I am thick-skinned,' concallesco * 1 Ijeuin to grow 
callous;* from expergo {ex-per-reg-o) *I rouse up/ expergiscor 

* I begin to rouse myself.* 

496. Take the verbs — 1 , horreo * I am bristling ;* 2, ttaleo * I am 
warm ;' 3, albeo * I am white ;* 4, Jioreo * I flourish ;' 6, Jrigeo 

* I am cold ;* 6, humeo * I am moist ;' 7, langtteo * I am languid ;* 
S,palleo * I am pale ;' 9tpaveo *I am frightened;* 10, sileo *I am 
silent;' 11, splendeo'l gleam;' 12, torpeo *I am torpid;* write 
them in a column, and write opposite to them the verbs that 
signify — 1 , * I shudder ; ' 2, * I grow warm ;' 3, * 1 grow white ;' 4, * I 
begin to bloom ;* 5, * I begin to get cold ;* 6, * I become moist ;' 
7, * T grow languid ;' 8, * I grow pale ;' 9, * I get frightened ;' 10, 
*I become silent;* 11, * I become shining;' 12, *I become torpid.' 

497. Take the verbs — 1, stupesco ; 2, tahesco ; 3, putrMCO ; 
4, pateseo : 5, nitesco ; 6. madenco ; 7, lucesco ; 8, liquesco; 
9, miseresco; 10, perttmesco ; 11, Jiave$co; 12, nigreaco f write 
dovrn the verbs from which they are respectively derived (with 
their meanings) and find out from these the meanings of the 
inceptive verbs. 

498. Some inceptives are made from verbs of the other con- 
jugations. Take the verbs — 1, sentisco ' I begin to feel, I perceive;' 
2, coneupisco • I desire earnestly ;* 3, resciaco * 1 get to the know- 
ledge ot ;' 4, tremiaco * I begin to tremble ;' 5, permanaseo * I 
begin to flow throuj^h, I penetrate ;* 6, resipkco ' I recover my 
senses ;' and write down the verbs (wi{h their meanings) from 
which they are respectively derived. 

499. Some inceptives are formed directly from adjectives or 
nouns. Take the vtrbs — 1, duresco *I grow hard;' 2, nwUeaco 

* I grow soft ;' 3, gravesco * I become heavy ;' 4, pinguesco * I grow 
fat ;' 6, senesco * I grow old ;' 6, Juvtneseo * I become a yonng 
man ;* 7, puerasco * I grow into a boy ;* 8, noteseo * 1 become 
known ;' write them in a column, and write opposite to them the 
adjectives or nouns from which they are derived. 

500. Some inceptive verbs are formed directly from roots ; as 
na-scor < I am born ;' no-seo {i. e. gno-seo) * I become acquainted 
with.* Profidscor (from the roots pro- and foe-) means * I begin 
to make (or bet) myself forwards ;' obliviscor means * I begin to 
throw a dark shade over ' (from ob and tiv the root of Uv-idwt) ; 
reminiscor (from the roots re * back,' and men * mind ') means 

* I begin to bring back into my mind.' When inceptive verbs 
have perfect tenses, they generally end in tei. But a great 
number have only the imperfect tenses. The letters <c, which 
denote the beginning of the action, are of course not found in the 
perfect tenses, which denote the completion of the action. 
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601. FrequeHtative Verbs. A large class of verbs of the first 
conjugation is formed from other verbs, by means of the termi- 
nations 'itare^ -tare, and -aare (or the corresponding deponent 
forms). Thej nsaally follow in form the supine* of the simple 
verb, and denote the repetition of the act indicated by it. Thus 
from eanere 'to sing' (sup. can^tim), we get cantare 'to keep 
singing, to chant ;' from jacere * to throw ' (sup. jac/tim), we get 
jactare ' to toes about ;' from currire * to run,' cur$are * to run 
hither and thither.' 

602. Take the verbs— 1, verto * I turn ;' 2, pello ' I drive ;* 
Z,pendo 'I hang or wei^h;' 4, mergo *I plunge;* 5, traho *1 drag;' 
6, capio ' I take ;* 7, dico * I say ;' 8, duco * I lead ;* 9, facto * I 
make or do;' 10, fugio * I dee;' 11, ostendo * I show ;' 12, ra^io 
* I snatch ;' write them in a column with their supines, and write 
opposite to them the verbs that signify — 1, *1 keep turning;' 
2, *I keep pushing or beating;' 3, ' 1 weigh;' 5, *I draw violently, 
I handle ;' 6, 'I keep catching at ;' 7, ' I say often, I dictate ;' 
8, *I lead;' 9, «I make;' 10, «I flee eagerly;'t H, *I keep 
showing, I exhibit ;' 12, * I seize or snatch.' 

503. Some frequentatives are formed by attaching the termi- 
nation -^re to the stem of the simple verb after the final vowel 
(if there is one) has been struck off. Thus we get clamttare from 
elamare ; rogUare * to keep asking,' from rogare ; volitare * to 
flit about,' from volare ; Jluitare, * to undulate,' from^uer^ ; pal- 
pUare *to throb/ from palpare 'to pat or stroke;' latitare *to 
lie hid,' from lateo. In this manner are formed secondary or 
doable frequentatives, as eantitare from cantare. A few fre- 
quentatives (or intsnBices) are formed directly from adjectives, as 
debilitare from debilis. 

604. Take the verbs — 1, dictitare ; 2, ductitare ; 3, factitare ; 
4, leetitare (to read often, or earnestly); 5, cursitare; 6, agitare 

ito keep moving); 7, nohilitare (to render famous); 8, ventitare 
to come frequently); 9, defensitare (to defend frequently); 10, 
dubUare, to doubt ; and find out the simpler verbs or adjectives 
from which they are derived. Write out separately those which 
are seoondarv, or double-frequentatives (that is, formed from verbs 
which are themselves frequentative). In the verb sciscitari we 
have a combination of the. inceptive and frequentative formations. 
It means ' I frequently (or earnestly) begin to make myself 
know, I inform myself, or inquire.' 

See Key 745, 762 ; S. 194; Sch. 214, 215; JR. App. B. III. 

* It Is not meant that the frequentative verb is derived from the supine, but 
that tiie fBxae form of the stem of the verb is used before -tare or -tare that is UHed 
in the supine before -turn or 'i%an : and that when the supine ends in -turn, the 
iieqaentauve ends in -tart, 

i T^efrtquienUUi'ot meaning of these verbs often passes into an inteiuive Cocoe, 
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• 

605. There is a small and corions class of verbs ending in 
'turio or -surio (following the form of the future participle of the 
active voice). They denote the desire to perform some act, and 
are called desulerattve verbs. Thus from edo * I eat,' we get esurio 
* I desire to eat, I am hungry ;* from emo *I buy/ empturio *l 
want to buy;' from habeo * I have/ habiturio * I desire to have/ 
from pario * I bring foHh/ parturio * I am ready to brinff forth.' 
Cicero invents the verbs Suttaturio * I wish to act like Sulla,' and 
proscripturio * I am ready to proscribe.* 

506. The subjunctive follows veltU s%, quasi (i,e. quam si) and 
taniquam si, or tamquam alone, when they introduce a hypothe- 
tical clause, used by way of comparison. This is according to the 
general principle of such constructions, because the hypothesis 
made in such cases is one contrary to the fact. The constructions 
are elliptical. Thus Quid ego his tesObus utor, quasi res dubiaaut 
i*bscura sit f ' Why do I use these witnesses, as if the matter 
were doubtful or obscure ?' That is, in full, * why do I use these 
witnesses as [I should have to use them] if the matter were doubt- 
ful or obscure ?' Tamquam is literally so as. When followed by 
the subjunctive, si is understood, and must be supplied to com- 
plete the sense and construction. Tarnqtuim is frequently used 
in elliptical constructions where si is not necessary, and where 
the indicative might be used if the ellipsis were filled up. Thus 
Nostine ejus natum f Tamquam te, * Do you know his son ? As 
well as [I know] you :' ue, Inovt yus natum'] tarn quam te \wm\ 

Examples, 

507. 1. Negari non potest quin omnia sintvictoris.* 2. Sapientis 
judicis* est semper non quid ipse velit, sed quid lex et religio cogat, 
cogitare. 3. Tuum est yidere quid agatur. 4. Constat inter omnes 
nihil esse tarn imbecilli animi quamf superstitionem. 5. Quia dubitet 
quia liberonim sit parentibus obedire ? 6. De unoquoque nostrmnt 
sciscitantur, quasi nos fures esse suspicarentur. 7. Ctebrescit rumor 
altonim eorumt ex civitate pulsum uri, alterum, tanquam{ latronem, 
cruci sufiixiun. 8. Militum qui fiumen transierant alii occisi, alii capti 
sunt. 9. Oscitatur tanquam si ante solem ortum experrectus sit. lOl 
Fratrem tuum tamquam} patrem colo. II. In aedes meas tamquamj 

* The genitive of possettdon is ofcen used without a Kubstantive expressed fcr it 
to depen«l upon. Key 925 ; Keti. 130 ; S. 266 ; £d i 142, 73 ; it 196 ; Seh. 278 ; P. 1S7. 
The words munus^ officium, &c , may be understood, and are scxnetimesezincsaed. 
In the case of the personal pronouns, the i)OSsesaiye adjectives are used. 

f Wbeii quam is used with ths ellipsis of the verb that ought to foUow it, we 
commonly find the subject of the adverbial sentence put in the same caae as the 
subject of the main clause. 

X Respecting the partitive genitive (denoting the whole, of which a part is 
taken) see Key 922, 923; Ken.. 133; J?(l t 141, 67; S, 269—271 \ R. 197; &A. 275; 
P. 130. 

§ Notice the way in which tamqwun, is translated here, likt should not be 
translattKl by nmilii unless actwil, physical resemblance is denoted. Where the 
similarity is one of action or condition, tamquam should be used. The 10th aiul 
11th sentences at full length would be : Fratrem tuum tarn colo, guam patrtm eolo: 
and In aedes meas tarn irreptitti quam serpens irrepit. For the accusative after 
tamguam in 7, see note on 4. 
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tpens irvepsisti. 12. Si victoria, praeda, laua dnhia* esseni, tamen 
ines bonos rei^blicae sabyenire decebat. 13. Et mater mea* et 
ter jam mortal Bunt. 14. Satis mihi id habeam 8iipplicii.t 15. 
ovii* quod ad te scriberem, mhil erat ; et tamen si quid esset sciebam 
a tnis certiorem fieri solere. 16. Eo jam inopiaef ventum erat, ut 
iam immundis escis vesoerentur. 17. Aliud est servum esse, aliud 
rvire. 18. Qao facto, quum alins alii subsidiimi ferrent, neque time- 
»nt ne aversi ab hosfce circumTenirentur, audacius resistere ac fortius 
tignare coeperunt. 19. Illi alias aliud iisdem de rebus sentiunt. 20. 
quites alii alia dilapsi sunt. 21. Signa et omamenta alia alio in 
x» intuebantur. 22. Stoicis placet nomines hominum causa esse 
eneratos, nt ipsi inter se aliis alii prodesse possent. 23. Ceteros 
lii alium alia de causa improbant. 24. Jussit alios alibi fodere. 25. 
(pecalatoreB alii alio missi sunt. 

ExercUe 155. 

508. 1. Who would yenture to deny that it is the dut^ of a learner 
K> obey bis master ? 2. It is the mark of a timorous spirit to be nn- 
willing to set-sail, when the sea has be^un (use the verb coepisse) to 
grow rough. 3. I shudder when I caU-to-mind to how many and 
bow 0eat dancers you are exposed. 4. They have advanced to such 
a latch of inscuence, that there is need of arms for restraining them 
{fld with gerundive). 5. Nobody can deny that that boy is likel his 
father. £ He handles {tractare) the matter like§ a master. 7* xou 
are becoming bald, as though you were already growing old. 8. Let 
him wait tifi he recovers his senses. 9. Have you money enough 
(507, 14) for building so large a house ? 10. It is your [business] to 
take care {cavSre) that the rumour does not spread. 11. They were 
all running about, one in one direction, || one in another, as If they 
were out-of-their-^enses {vecors). 12. I will write to you to-morrow, 
if there is «iy news {say anything of new). 13. No one is so sense- 
less as to deny that virtue and vice are contraryU the one to the other 
[isUer «e). 14. O ye immortal gods, where in the world {ubi or 
Mnam gentium) are we ? 15. Where in the world was that ridiculous 
man brought up? 16. Where do you expect to go*« to ? 17. We 
expect that we shall go one to one place, another to another. 18. It is 
one thing to read a book, another to understdbd it. 19. That man is 
always engaged (dep. versari) in other people's affairs, as if he had no 
basiness {say nothing of business) of-his-own {propiins), 20, We all 
lose more [of] time uian we ought. 

* The adjective here qualifies seyeral uouns. When this is the case, the follow- 
tag rale« should be attended to. If the nouns stand for persons or living 
craatures of oifferent genders, let the masculine gv'.nder take precedence, and ptit 
the acyective in the manculine plui-al; but if the nouns stand for inanimate 
objects, either put the acyectlve in the neuter plural, or let it agree in gender 
aiid oumDer wl'h the nearest noun. See Key 1040 ; Ken. 110 ; 8.225; £d.\ 136, 
19 ; R. 101 ; 8eh.2Hl; P. 92. 

t See note on 607, 6, 7. 

I Actual, physical resemblance is here meant ; therefore use iimilU, 'which may 
be followed either by the genitive or by the dative. 

\ See note on 507, 11. 

II Adverbs that denote direct'on end in a, qua * in which direction,' alia * in 
notlier direction,' hoc (witu enclitic e) 'in this direction.' 

<T See note on 507, 18. 

•• What tevae of the InGnitive is requisite after verbs ot hopitvg biA •]^Tvro.\«vtwa\ 
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Exerdse 151. 

509. 1. De futuris rebus, etsi semper difficile est dicere, tamea 
interdum cod jectiira possis* propius accedere, quum est res^ujosmodi, 
cajus exitus provideri possit. 2. Dictator magistro eqaitmu denan* 
tiavit ut sese loco teneret, neuf absente se cum lioste manmn con* 
sereret. 3. Quum in Africam yenissem, nihil mihi potias fait, quam 
nti Masaiuissam convenirem. 4. Tametsi mihi nuul fait optatins, 
quam uti primum abs te ipso, deinde a ceteris omnibus qaam gratissi- 
mus{ erga te esse cognoscerer ; tamen afficior summo dolore, ejns- 
modi tempora post tuam profectionem consecuta esse, at et meam et 
ceterorum erga te fidem et benevolentiam absens erperirere. 5. Im- 
perator legatos compreheudi jussit quod non satis frumenti secnm 
attulissent. ^ 6. Quum rumor increbuisset magnam vim auri in tern 
defossam esse, omnes incolae alius alibi terram effodere coepemni 
7. Consulijl te a Caesare scribis : sed e^o tibi ab illo consali mallem; 
quod si aut fit, aut futurum putas, perfer istam militiam et permane. 



LESSON LI. 

Nouns tn-o {C, F, -on) and -io ((7. F. -ion). — Adjectives in -flis, 
-bills, -tiiis, -sills, and -tivos. — Interest and refert. — Genidvei 

of quality, &c. 

• 

510. A class of masculine nouns is formed chiefly from other 
nouns, and occasionally from verb-roots, by the termination -^ 
(C. F. -on-). This termination has an attgrnentative force. Thus 
homguia ' the throat or gluttony,' we get guh, * a gormandizer;* 
from mentum * chm,' mento * a man with a big chin ;' from pratda 
'booty,* praedo *a plunderer;' from gero *I carry,' gero *a 
carrier.' Many of these derivatives are proper names, as Naw 

* the man with a big nose,' from nasus ' nose ;' Capita * the man 
with a big head,' from caput ; Fronto * the man with a large fore- 
head,' from frons (0. F. front-) * forehead.' Cicero (from deer 

* vetch') seems to have signified ' a man famous for the cultivation 
of vetches ;' Labeo (i.l Lahio from labia or labium * lip') wonld 
mean ' the man witn thick lips.' Analyse the preceding words, 
and see whether anything is done to the crude form of the noon* 
before the termination is added. 

511. Take the nouns — 1, aUa 'a game played with dice;' 2, 
poptna <a cook's shop;' Z^falx*ek reaping hook;' 4, ^ticca'tbe 

* See note on 445, 4. 

f A«6 (not nee) must be used for nor or aiui not, when it answers to ut or ne with 
the subjunctive. 

4: When the subject of the dependent hifinitiTe is the same as that of the verb 
on which it depends, and i< not exprmedf iha infinitive takes the nommativt com 
after it. 

\ Why is not the indicative used here ? 

II Consulo te ' I consult you ;' conndo tibi * I take measures for your advanta^' 
Put into Latin ' measures are taken fur your advantage.' 
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cheek ;' 5, pes ' foot ;' 6, verher * a lash ;' and form the nouns that 
mean — 1, * a gambler ;' 2, * a frequenter of cook's shops, a g<utton ;' 
3, ' the bird with a hooked beak ;' 4, ' a man with puifed cheeks ;' 
5, * a splay-footed person ;* 6, * a man who deserves the lash, or 
who has had plenty of floggings.' 

512. A class of mascnline nouns is formed from other nouns bv 
the termination -to (C. F. -wn-), signifying one who has to do with 
What the primary noun denotes. Thus from mula ' a mule/ we 
get muUo * a muleteer ;' from ludua ' game/ ludio * a player ;* 
from libeUus * a little book/ libelUo * a seller of little books / from 
eenturia *a century/ c^n^urib ' a centurion, the commander of a 
century/ from eurta, curio * the priest or president of a curia,' 

513. A class of adjectives is derived faom verb-roots, b^ means 
of the termination -ilia. They are passive in ttense, denoting that 
upon which the action signified by the verb may be performed. 
Thus from doceo (root doc-) we get docilis * teachable/ 

614. Take the verbs — 1, haheo (root hdb-)\ 2t facto {root fac-); 
3, Jranffo (root frag-); 4, utor (root ut); 5, ago (root ag-); 6, 
nubo (root ntUh), and form the adjectives that mean — 1, * easily 
handled / 2, ' ttiat may be done easy / 3> * easily broken / 4, 
' usable^ usefal / 5, * easily moved, nimble / 6, * marriageable.' 

515. Adjectives of similar meaning end in -tilis and -silist which 
terminations are appended like those of the supines, -turn and 
•'turn. Thus from j^to'I bend' (supine Jlexum), we getflexilis 

* easily bent / fsom. Jingo * I fashion' (supine fictam\ JictHis * that 
is moulded/ 

616. Take the verbs — 1 ,fodio *I dig / %fundo * I pour or melt / 
3, neeto * I weave / 4, mitto * I send / 6,Jindo * I cleave / 6, coquo 

* 1 cook / 7, afo * I feed ;* 8, stio * I stitch / write them in a column 
with liieir supines, and write opposite to them the adjectives that 
signify — 1, ' dug out, fossil ;' 2, ' molten, that may be poured out / 
3, * woven / 4, • that may be hurled / 5, * that may be split / 6, 

* burned, baked ;' 7, * well fed ;' 8, * made by stitching/ 

517. A very numerous class of adjectives is formed from verbs 
(especially verbs of the first conjugation) by means of the termi- 
nation -51/m. Like the preceding they are mostly passive in sense. 
Thus from amo(C. F.ama-),we get amahUis * loveable, lovely ;' from 
muto* * 1 change' (C. F. muta-), mutabilis * changeable, mutable / 
from naaco (C. F. wo-), nobilis * easily known ;' from volvo * I roll' 
(C, F. volv-)f volubilis * that may be rolled/ 

518. Take the verbs — 1, affari * to speak to / 2, aestimare * to 
value ;* 3, castigare * to chastise / 4, delectare ' to delight / 5, me- 
morare *to relate;' 6, miserari *to bewail/ 7, satiare *to heal ;' 

* This verb is the frequentative of moveo, and ia BhorteiiQd.l\oTXitiu>m\A. 
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8, lameniaru * to lament ;' 9, formidare * to dread ;* 10, imitari 

* to imitate;' 11, Jlere * to weep;* 12, lacrimart ^ to shed tears;* 
and form the adj^ectives that signify — 1, ' affahle ;' 2, ' estimable, 
valuable ;' 3, * worthy of chastisement ;' 4, * delightftil;' 5, * worthy 
of record;' 6, * pitiable;* 7, * that may be cored;' 8, 'lamentable;' 

9, * formidable ;' 10, * that may be imitated ;' 11, * worthy of weep- 
ing;' 12, * worthy of tears.' 

619. Take the adjectives — 1, credibilis 'credible;* 2, exorabHU 

* that may be prevailed upon ;* 3, notahiUs * worthy of note ;' 4, 
optahilis * desirable;* 5, probabilis * admitting of proof;* 6, placa- 
hilis * that may be appeased ;* 7, enarrahilU * that may be related ;' 
8, deteUahilis ' deserving that the vengeance of the gods should be 
called down upon it, detestable;' 9, superahUiSy ' admitting of 
being overcome;' 10, hahitahilis * habitable;' write them in a 
column, and write opposite to them the verbs (with their mean- 
ings) from which they are derived. 

520. Take the adjectives — 1, aequahilis ; 2, commendabilis ; 3, 
comparahilis ; 4, expugnahilia ; 5, fnvorabilis ; 6, honorabilU; 7, 
laudahilis ; 8, mirabilis ; 9, numerabtlis ; 10, separMlis ; write 
them down with their meanings and the verbs nrom which they 
are derived. 

521. A class of adjectives is formed from verbs by means of the 
termination -ttvus. Most of them are active in meaning. From 
stare we get stativus * stationary ;' fix)m ago, activus 'active;' 
from fugio, fugitivus * running away;' from horturt, hortatitm 
' serving for exhortation ;' from capio, capttvus. The grammatical 
terms nominativus, indicativus, &c., are of similar origin. 

Key 225 ; S. 186 ; Sch, 206 ; JR. App. B. 9. 

522. The impersonal verbs interest * it concerns,' and rtfert 

* it is of consequence,' have a peculiar construction. They take a 
genitive case, to denote the person whose interest is concerned, or 
(in the case of the pronouns) the forms mea, tua,sud, nostrdy vestra, 
Mefert seldom has a genitive after it.* 

523. Respecting the genii ive denoting quality y see Key 928; 
Ken. 132; JEd. § 141,64; S. 274; JR. 198; Sch. 216; P. 128. 

The genitive generally denotes a j^^^^^^^^^ quality ; the 
ablative may be used to denote an accidental attribute. 

The genitive is used with verbs that signify to accuse, to 
condemn, to convict, to acquit, to remember, to forget, tn pity, and 
with the impersonal verbs piget * it vexes;' poenitet * it repents;' 

* The only tolerable explanation of these phrases is that given by Mr. Key. 
Interest is coutmcted from inter rem est, and re/ert from remfert. Caii intere*l is 
Caii inter rem est, * it is amoiigsc the concema of Caius ;' mea interest is meam inter 
♦•em est ; mea r^ert U meam rem fert, ' it brings with it my interests.' The form 
fnea tor meam, &c. will puzzle no one who remembers that m was elided at the 
end of Latin words, and compares such fcrms as intered^ praet€rea, postta, Ac. 
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pudet * it sliames ;' taedet * it wearies or irks,' to denote that with 
respect to^ which the action of the verb is exerted. Thus Caium 
proditionia accusant 'they accuse Caius with respect to treachery ;' 
muUarum rerum obUciseor * I begin to darken myself (see § 600), 
with respect to many things;' pudet me stultitiae ' it shames me 
with respect to my folly;' mieereor hominis 'I make myself 
uniiappy with respect to the man.' Key 938, 943, 944 ; Ken, 
139, 140, 141 ; JS^ § 142 ; S. 278—282 ; Sch. 280, 281, 282 ; B. 
200 ; P. 133—135. 

Examples, 

524 1. Interest omnium reote facere. 2. Magni* ad honorem 
n<wtrum interest, me quamf primum ad orbem veaire. 3. In Epirum 
id te statoi me oonf erre ; non quo mea interesset loci natora, qui 
hioem omnino fugerem, sed quod nusquam iacilius banc miserrimam 
Titam vel sostentabo yel abjecero. 4. Semper ille quantum^ inte- 
enet Clodii se perire cogitabat. 5. Dlud mea magni interest, te ut 
videam.} 6. Vestra interest ne imperatorem pessimi faciant. 7. 
Non tarn interest quo animo liber scribatur, quam quo accipiatur. 8. 
Quid interest utrum maneas an discedas? 9. Istuc mea minime 
tefertw 10. Quid id tua refert? 11. Quid mea refert hae Athenis 
natae an Thebis sint ? 12. Vir f uit et consilii mt^nilj et yirtutis. 
13. Fossam pedum1[ yiginti directis lateribust duxic 14. Se scire 
aiebat nuper petitam Conificiam, vetulam sane et multarum nup- 
tiarum. 15. Numqnam tam Caelius amens fuisset, ut, si se isto 
infinito ambitu conmiaculasset, ambitus alterum accusaret. 16. 
Frater mens proditionis false insimulatus est. 17. Apponitur accu- 
sator Xaevius quidam, qui,C. Sacerdote praetore, injuriarum damnatus 
est 18. Capitis absolutus est 19. Spero eum ^e** vi absolutuui iri. 
20. Sestius ambitus {or de ambitu) reusft factus, magnae pecuniae|^ 
danmatus est 21. Publius quum injuriarum damnatus enset, du- 
oentis millibns sestertium (i.e. sestertiorum) mulctatus est 22. Me 
conviyii sermonisque pertaesum est 

• Notice thia genitive of price or value with interest and V'/ert. Obierve that 
re/en it not a port of re/ero^ Do not confound interest — inter rem est with the verb 

t Attend to the translation of quam primwn. Any superlative may be used in 
a Mimilor tuanner with quam. It constitutes an elliptical oxprossiou. Thus Quam 
fianmos miliiet eoegit * he collected as many soldiers as pOd>iblo' is (in lull) ' ho 
uoUecGed SO many soldiers as [he could collect] most.' 

X OomiMure quantum with maffni in £x 2. We find either the genitiro of those 
words of quantity, or the neuter used a<ivorbially, tan'xim, quantum, inc. 

\ Compam this construction with the infinitive in 1, 2, and 4. Either is 
allowable without difference of meaning. 

II £x>ok carefully at n<ito on 607, 12. 

IT Notice the two cases used here. The ablative of quality is one variety of the 
ablative denoting an attendant circumstance. 

•* De with the ablative is often used instead of the genitive in these phrases. 

tt Notice the phrase reum fanere 'to make [somebody | an accii»cd person.' 
Caium rewn/ecerunt * they brought Caius to trial ;' Caius reus factus est * Caius was 
brought to trial.' 

ttTbo genitive or ablative is found to denote the penalty to which a person is 
oondeomed. But if the penalty is d^tUteljf fixed, the ablative should oe used. 
Look at UU. 
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Exercise 152. 

525. 1. What (524, 11) does it matter to him, where you are? 

2. Who is there now-a-days {hadie) whose interest it is, that that law 
[that you speak of] should remain ? 3. It cannot be denied that it ii 
of great couBequence to the state that men who have been convicted 
of bribery should not hold the magistracies. 4. I pity those {nUterd 
me eorum) who have been falsely charged with treachery. 5. Who is 
there who does not pity those who have been falsely condemned* to 
death {capitis) ? 6. It concerns me greatly that you should be m 
good health. 7. It is of very creat importance to those who have 
Deen put upon their trial, that they should have a judge whom no one 
could accuse of injustice. 8. He is anxious in mind {suspensua animi) 
as though it mattered to him whether I am acquitted or (ah) con- 
demned. 9. I do not think that it matters much with-reference-to 
{ad.) living happily what (quMia) way-of-life {vidua) each [person] 
adopts (say uses). 10. I have left the city because I am thoroa^y 
weary of the whole busLuess. 11. The defendant has been amerce'i 
{mvlctare) in a sum of money too large for him to pay. 12. We all 
know how much it concerns a young man what lund of friendo he 
chooses. 13. I have written to you at-greater-length, not becaoae it 
matters much to me how you spend your time, but because it con* 
cems all to do right. 14. If it had not greatly concerned me, yi'tk 
reference both to my honour and to my property (re* faimlMriit)^ I 
should not have adopted {utor) this course^oon^i^mm). 15. Who ia 
there who doubts that this matter concerns us all ?t 

Exercise 153. 

526. I. Oneris tibi imponere nee audeo quidquam, nee debea 
Sed, quod tuo conmio<|o fieri possit^ utriusque nostrum ma^ni interest, 
ut te videam antequam decedat. Quam facultatem si quis casus en- 
puerit, mea tamen in te omnia officia constabimt, § non secus ic si te 
vidissem. 2. Nihil ex eo audivi, quod sibi a te mandatum diceretlj 

3. Nunquam ei credere possumus cujus masni intersit H nos fallere. 

4. Paetus omnes libros, quos f rater suus reliquisset,** mihi donavit 

* Does this imply that the writer in his own. person states that certain peraons 
have boea actually coudenmed to death ? or is the relative clause an esseDtial pvt 
of the dopcn-lcnt sentence? 

+ Say nostra omniwfn. Noster being the equivalent of a genitive plural, ouvmm 
is used as thou({h the genitive wore expressed, bo we say, mea ip»ius culpa 'my 
own fault;' mmtra ipsorum pecunia * our own money.* 

t Quod-^posait ' as f:\r as can, &c., or supposing that it can, Ac' Bo qHodsdam, 
*as far us I know, or as regards what 1 know.' 

\ * All my services {or duti s) will remam unaltered.' 

ji Attend to this subjunctive. It !:« used like tne subjunctive employed in 
stating an iinaginari/ reason after guod or qvM. It is implied that tbe statement 
by the person referred to that any of his communications was a message, ui an 
inmgiiiari/ case . 

T. Cuj-as interest would have implied that there is some definite person whose 
interest it actually is to deceive lis. 'Ihe imaginary or hypotnetical deBcriptiun 
of the person referred to is expressed by the subjunctive. 

•* ' AH such books as his brother might have lelt.' The description of the 
books is of a hypothetical nature, or is represented by the writer as existing iu 
the luind of Paetus. He does not in his own person vouch for the fact that 
Puetus's brother had left him certain oooks. 
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5. Dixit magni omnium referre ne beneficiorum obliNdscerentor quae 
»b amicis accepisBent. 6. Quam saepe obliviscimur quantum nostra 
intenit ne tantum temporis amittamus. 7. Difficile est puerum 
docere qnem ignayiae suae nunquam poeniteat.* 8. Magna voce 
locutoB est quod omnium plurimum interessetf ut ea quae diceret 
aodirent. 



LESSON LII. 

Diminutives. — Adjectives in -alis, -aris, -arius, and -ilis. — Con- 
struction of Names of Places, — Dative denoting object or 
purpose, 

527. A numerous and important class of Latin nouns consists 
of diminutives.^ These are usually formed from other nouns by 
means of the terminations -cuius (/n.), -cula (/.), -cnlum (n.); 
"Ulus {m,), -ula {f.), -ulum (n.) They follow the gender of the 
nouns from which they are derived. Thus (A.) from frater, we 
get J¥aterculus * little brother ;' from mater, matercula * little 
mother;' from corpus^ corpusculum Mittlo body.* (B.) From 
annus * ring, year/ we get annulus * ring ;* from forma * form/ 

Jonnula 'a little form or shape/ from oppidum, oppidulum *a 
little town.' 

528. (A.) — The terminations cuius, 8fc.^ are commonly employed 
when the crude form of the noun ends in a liquid, a sibilant, or 
the vowels i, e, and u. The terminations -on-^ -es-, and -os-, 
become -an- and -us- ; before -cuius and -culum, -u becomes i. Take 
the nonns — 1, navis (C. F. navi- f) ; 2, muUer (C. F. tnulier-f.) ; 
3, fons * fountain ' (C. F. fonti-^ m.) ; 4, munus * duty ' (C. F. 

. carbon- m,) ; 6, homo (C. F. 
cani-f)i S,rete *net' (C. F. 



munes- n.) ; 5, carbo * coal * (C. F. carbon- m,) ; 6, homo (C. F. 
komon-); 7, canis *dog' (C. F. cani-f); S,rete *net' (C. F. 
reti- n.) ; 9, dies ' day^ * time * (C. F. die- f) ; 10, avis * bird ' 
(C. F. avi- f)\ 11, anguis 'snake' (C. F. angui- m,)\ 12, anus 
* old woman ' {C. F. anu^ f.) ; 13, artus * joint * (C. F. artu- m.) ; 
14, wnis * fire (C. F. igni- m.) ; 15, auris * ear ' (C. F. auri- /.) ; 
l^fjuscis * bundle ' (C. F.fasci- m.) ; 17, mas * male ' (C. F. mas- m. ) ; 
18, latto 'robber' (C. F. latron- m.); 19, clavis *key' (C. F. 
elavi-f.)} 20, contio *an oration *(C. F. contion-f); and form 
the nouns that signify — 1, ' a little ship / 2, * a little woman / 3, ' a 
little fountain / 4, ' a small duty / 5, ' a small coal / 6, * a man- 
nikin / 7, ' a little dog / 8, * a small net ;' 9, * a short time / 
10, < a little bird;' 11, * a little snake ;* 12, < a little old woman / 
18, * a small joint/ 14, 'a little fire/ 15, *tho tip of the ear/ 



• Boe noto on Ex, 8. 

t BoaMa extBting in the mind (not of the writer but) of the person referred 

to. 

I IHmlnirUTeB are also need sometimes as terms of endoarmv^ut, «Qitcie.\i\a«9& %ik 
terms c< oomUmpt, 
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16, ' a little bundle ;' 17, * male, masculine ;' 18, ' a highwayman ;' 
19, * a little key ;' 20, * a short speech.' 

529. (B.) — ^The terminations -uliu, -ula, -ulum are generalhr 
appended to nouns of the first and second declensions, the final 
vowel of the crude form being first struck ofi; If that be ine- 
ceded by another vowel, the terminations become -oltis, -okt, -ohm. 
Take the nouns — 1, haedus 'kid' (m.) ; 2, locus 'place' (m.); 
3, area 'chest' (/.J ; 4, /c««a ' trench ' (/.) ; 6, hortus • garden' (m.); 
6, rivita * stream (m.) ; 7, saxum * rock ;' 8, eatus * cat ' (m.); 
9f atrtum 'hall;' 10, circus 'circle' (m.); llf crustum 'some- 
thing baked;' 12, gladius 'sword' (m.); 13, scutum 'shield;' 
14, causa * cause ;' 15, Jilius ' son ; and form the nonns that 
ngnifj— 1, ' little kid ;' 2, ' a little place ;' 3, < a little box ;' 4, 'a 
little trench;' 5, 'a smaU garden;' 6, 'a streamlet;' 7, 'a little 
rock;' 8, 'a cub;' 9, 'a small ante-chamber;' 10, ' a circle;' 
11, 'pastry;' 12, 'a small sword;' 13, 'a small aldeld;' H, 'a 
little caifte ;' 15, ' a little son.' 

530. When the stem of the primary noun ends in -^Hy- or -fia-» 
'Tfh or -ra-f -lo- or -la-y through contraction and the assimilatioB 
of the sounds, we get the termination -eUus, -a, -um, and -iT/im^ -o, 
-urn. Thus from Itber ' book ' (C. F. libero-) we get libeUm : 
from Offer ' field ' (C. F. agero-), agellus; from puer * boy ' (C F. 
puero-), puellus ; from puera ' ^iri,* puella ; from castrum (C. F. 
castro-), casteUum ; from tignum ' beam,' ttgiUum ; from s^fnum, 
sigxllum. 

531. Several nouns are secondary, or double diminutiyee. 
Thus we get haedus^ haedulus, haediUus ; pupus, ' boy,' pt^nUut, 
pupillus / puera, puella, puellula : catus, catulus, cateuus. 

532. These diminutives are noteworthy: mala 'jaw,' maxtSa; 
velum ' sail,' vexillum ; ala ' wing,' axtlla ; tahts * ankle-bone,' 
taxillus, 

533. The diminutive formation is employed for adjectives as wall 
as nouns. Thus, from tantus we get tarUulus 'so little;' from 
novuSf novellus; irom unus 'one,' ullus 'any;' from pukvr 
pulcellus ; from tener^ tenellus, and tenellulus ; from oretst, 
breviculus ' somewhat short ;' from dulcis, dulciculus ; irompauaUf 
pauxillus and pauxillulus ' very little ;' from bonus (or benus, adv. 
bene ' well '), beilus ' pretty,' and beUulus ; from majors mf^useuki 
'somewhat larger;' from grandior, grandiusculus 'pretty well 
grown up ;' from plt*s, plusculus ' somewhat more ;' from mMier, 
minusculus ' somewhat smaller.' 

534. There are a few diminutive verbs, as eantillo 'I warble; 
sorbillo ' I sip ;' conscribiUo ' I scribble.' 

635. A numerous class of adjectives is formed from nouns by 
the tenninatioa -alis or -arvs, the latter being employed when 
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ibete IB an 2 in the preceding part of the word. Thns from 
Jutmn * &te ' (C. F. fato-) we get fataUs * destined ;' from mors 
Kj, F. mart- or morti-) mortaiis * mortal ;' from vita * life/ vitalia; 
from oeuku 'ere,' ocularis; from tempus (C. F. tempos-) tem- 
poralis. It will be Men that* a vowel at the end of the noun- 
■tem ia atmek off when the termination of the adjectiye is added* 
Final 8 becomes r. 

536. Take the nonns — 1, natnra; 2, capixt (C. F. capitA; 
3, ftavis : 4, pes (C. F. ped-) ; 5, vox (G. F. voe-) ; 6, murus * wall ' 

iC. F. muro-);!, prineeps (C, F. princip-); 8, ratio 'account' 
C. F. ration') ; 9, rex (C. F. rey-) ; 10, anntts 'year ;' 11, gentts 
*kind ' (C. F. j/enes-) ; 12, rus* country ' (C. F. rus-) ; 13, so^ sun ' 
(C. F. sol-); 14,salus * health, safety ' (G. F. salut-); 16,regula 
*TulBf 16y vulgus *mohf common herd;' 17, auxUium; IS, familia ; 
19, grex ' herd ' (G. F. greg-) ; 20, rivits * stream ;' and lorm the 
a^eetives that signify — 1, * natural ;' 2, ' relating to the head ;' 
3, 'naval;' 4, 'Mlonging to the foot;' 5, 'voc^;' 6, 'mural;' 
7, 1 principal;' 8, 'pertaining to accounts;' 9, 'kingly;' 10, 're- 
lating to tne year ;' 11, ' belonging to a kind, general ;' 12, 'rural ;' 
13, ' solar ;' 14, ' healthy ;' 15, ' according to rule ;' 16, ' vulgar;' 
17, ' anxilkry ;' 18, ' pertaining to the family ;' 19, ' belonging to 
the herd ;' 20, ' living by the same stream.' 

537. The neuters of some adjectives of this formation have the 
final e struck o£^ and are used as nouns; as animal; vectigal; 
puteal; laquear, 

538. Take the adjectives — 1, hospitalis; 2, consularis; ZfpoptJb- 
laris ; 4, miUtaris ; 5, instUaris ; 6, judicialis ; 7, formalis ; 
8, orientaUs; 9, virginalis; 10, martialis ; 11, provincialis ; 
12, nuptialis ; 13, pastor edis ; 14, hiemalis ; 15, auctumnaUs ; 
write ^wn the nouns from which they are respectively derived, 
and from them deduce the meanings of the acyectives. 

539. Some adjectives of this formation come from other 
adjectives, as pmralis ; dualis; natalis ; liberalis ; juvenalis ; 
smgularis; similaris; talis (from the demonstrative root to-), 
qwms (from quo-). 

640. There is an analogous formation of adjectives in -arius, 
signifying 'having to do with, or connected with, that which 
m primary noun denotes.' Thus from frumentum we get fru- 
meiUarius ; from honor, honorarius; from litera, literarius; 
from fnerx, mercenarius ; from piscis, piscarius ; from grex, 
gregarius; from mcendium,incettdiarius. Some of these are used 
in the masculine and neuter as nouns, as aurarim ' a goldsmith ;' 
argentarius * silversmith;' falcarius ' a reaping-hook-maker ;' 
Utrarius *a copyist;' argentarium 'a cupboard for plate:' 
roaoriium 'a rose garden;' vivarium 'a place for li^e «t«i^ 
tores.' 
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541. Instead of -aliSf some adjectives are formed in -^iUs. 
Thus from anus *old woman/ we get antlis 'old-womanish;' 
from juvemSf juvenilis 'juvenile ;* from senex (C. F. sen-), 9enili$ 
•characteristic of old men;' from puer, puertlis 'childish;' from 
scurra *a buflfoon/ scurrtlis 'jeering, scurrilous.' The nouns, 
ovtVe 'sheepfold;' bovile 'stall for oxen;' sedile * chair/ are the 
neuters of adjectives in -ilis. 

542. Determine the derivation and meaning of — 1, tervUis; 2, 
gentilis ; 3, virilis ; 4, hostilis ; 6, civilts ; 6, tedilis. See 8. 183, 
187 ; Sch, 204, 206 ; R, App. B ; Jfey, 191—194, 225. 

543. For the modes of expressing at a place,* with proper names, 
see Key, 950—952, 990; Ken. 95, D., H. ; JSd. 153, 172; S. 257; 
Sch. 268 ; R. 189, 201 ; P. 121. For the modes of expressing^om 
a place, and to a place, see Key, 884, 1021 ; Ken, 95, D., II. ; JEd. § 
153 ; S. 259, 261 ; It. 185, 168 ; Sch. 257, 307 ; P. 121, 101. 

544. When a demonstrative or relative pronoun is the subject 
or object of a verb of incomplete predication, it usually agrees 
with the complement of the predicate when that is a noun. 
S. 229; Ken. 112; Sch. 232. 

Examples. 

545. 1. Et Anagnia et Fregellis nuntiatum est muruni portasque de 
caelo tactas : f et in foro Subertano sanguinis rivos per diem totom 
iiuxisse, et Ereti lapidibus pluisse, et Keate mulam peperisse. 2. 
Capuae duo templa e caelo iota sunt. 3. Non magni mea interest 
utrum Londini an Lutetiae habitem. 4. Homunculus iUe moltos 
annos Athenis vixit. 5. Huno annulum Carthagine apud argentariom 
emi. 6. Aurarii multi e Gallia Romam migraverunt. 7. Audivimos 
frequenter inde Athenas migratum esse. 8. Delo Rhodum navi- 
gavunus. 9. Legati Romam ad senatum proficiscuntur. 10. Ipse, 
ut quam primum iter conficeret, Genabum Camutum proficiscitar. 
11. Jam Caesar a { Gergovia discessisse audiebatur. 12. Caesar ad) 
oppidum Avaricum profectus est ; quod eo oppido recepto, civitatem 
Biturigum se in potestatem redactunmi confidebat. 13. Initio veiis 
Quinctius, Attalo Elatiam excito, Boeotorum gentem ditionis suae 
facere cupiens, profectus per Phocidem, quinque millia ab Thebis, 
quod caput est Boeotiae, posuit castra. 14. Hie labor, hoc opus est 

* The practical rules given in most grammars do very well for determinixig th« 
form of the word that is to be used, but they are utterly absurd as exulanaSioDB 
of the principle of the construction. The genitive case could not possibly expresi 
at a place. Homae may just as well be csJled a dative as a genitive. Tne factis 
iJtiat the Latin language has lost a case, the loeativef for which sometlnieB the 
dative, sometimes the ablative is used. Tarenti * at Tarentum,' ia not reaOy ft 
genitive : it is an old locative or dative form which has kept its ground in the 
names of places. The old siiffix was -i. Tarento-i has become Tarenti, Just as we 
get send and servis in the nominative and dative plural. The ablative is used to 
mark place toTiere with locWy terra, regio, and one or two other words, provided flome 
adjective is attached to them. 

t Respecting the concord of this adjective, see § 607, 12, note. 

X Note this construction and the translation. 

S Observe the use of the preposition ad when the noun oppidum, is expressed m 
w»lJ u the proper name. 
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15. CTrbs antiqua fuit, Carthago, dives opum, studiisqiie asperrima 
bdU. Hoc regnum dea gentibus esse, si (][ua fata sinant, jam torn 
tenditque f ovetqne. 16. ruellula ilia mihi flosculum quern umquam 
vidi palcerrimum* nuper dedit. 17. Bli reguli polliciti sunt se 
Romanis aiudliof venturos. 18. Servum quern habebat fidelissimum 
nuper rn\h{ donof dedit. 19. Cui bonof est? 20. Non intelligo 
librario quid opus sit isto libello. 21. His difficultatibus duae res 
erant subsidio.t 22. Tantilium loci, ubi catellus cubet, id mihi sat 
est locL 

Exerdae 154 

546. 1. Word was brought that a shower of stones had fallen {say 
that it had rained with stones) at Arpinum. 2. When the lieutenant 
set out for Lutetia, he left two cohorts as a guard {dat.) for the camp. 
3. li you had been at my house, X you woiud have heard his pretty 
little speech. 4. .If you had set out yesterday from Bome to my 
house, you would have found the way rather long. 5. The general 
set out for Narbonne, which is the cluef city of the province. 6. It 
18 the mark of a shallow {levis) mind to disdain glory, which is the 
most honourable fruit of true virtue. 7. The son of this poor little 
mother, who is now nearly-grown-up, lives at Veii. 8. My poor- 
little-brother, who used to Hve at York, is already dead. 9. If that 
copyist lived at my house, he might § be of great use to me. 10. For 
(od) conciliating their good will to me, I see that you will be of great 
use to me. 11. That crafty little-slave persuaded his master not to 
attribute J it to him as a fault that (quod) IT he needed so much [of] 
sleepu 12. It cannot be denied that you have been a source-of-profit 
{hurum) to us, rather than a credit (decus) to yourself. 13. That 
wretched {miseUtu) mannikin {fwmvJlus) is regarded {habere) as a 
laughing-stock. 14. I fear that the postponement {dUatio) of this 
buainesB will be a great loss to me. 15. As soon as this business is 
finished,** we shall set out for the coimtry. 

LESSON Lin. 

NowM in -ago, -ugo, -igo, -ido, -edo and -ela. — Adjectives in -eus, 
• -osns and -lentus. — Indefinite Pronouns, 

547. Feminine nouns in 'Ogo (C. F. -agdn-) and -^igo (C. F. 
-tf^ofi-) are derived from other nouns and adjectives. Thus from 
plumbum 'lead/ we get plumbago * black-lead ;' from far * spelt,' 
Jwrrago *ahotcb-potdi;' from lumbus Hhe loin,' lumbago Papain 
in the loins ;' from aes * bronze,' aerugo the ' rust of bronze f from 
ferrum * iron,' ferrugo * iron-rust ;' from vir * man/ virago * a 
heroine, or virago.' 

* Notice the tuperlative adjective placed in the relative clatise. 

t Obferre this use of the dative to denote purpose or object. See Key, 982 ; Ken. 
laer; 8eh. 370; 8. 397; R. 182; Sd. § 144, 112; F. 108. 

i The words domiu, riu, AumiM, beUum and mUitia follow the same rales as the 
BMueB of towns to indicate at, to, or from. 

I Dees might here indicate permission or posnbility ? 

f ' To attribute as a fault,' vUio vertere. 

IT Mbid that this elause is an essential part of a dependent sentence. 

** What time ia referred to here? 
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646. Femifune noimi in -i^ (C. F. fptm-) Me d e ti ted Mk froa 
retbt and from nonni. From rtrto 'I tarn,* m get wrtifo 
' giddinev ;' from crior * I rue,' onji^o ' origin ;' from nwto ' I Ml 
My' roU^, or ru'^79 ' rednen, mildew/ 

549. Feminine noons in -m/o, [C. F. -id2b»-), -tfiib, (C. F. -Mh) 
and -^iSa, (C. F. -^la-) are deriTcd (moitlT) frtim Tcriii. Froa 
eypio 'I desire,' we get cwpldo 'dmref from Ubei *it ph i — / 
li&i<^ * longing ;' from tarpeo * I am stif^' torpedo ■ stifinesi;' froB 
pinguetco * I grow fat,' yinguedo * frtneas ;* from dmieis * fWMt,' 
dulcedo * sweetness;' from guerar 'I complain^* oiierela ' eoniplaiits| 
from loquoTf loqufla <spc«eh;' from eoreo '1 am cm mj gB^| 
eati^iSa 'cantion;* from tuear *1 defend,' tuUia *gauwuadaf$* 
from eUens 'cHent,' eUentela 'dientship.' 

650. An important class of adjectires is fbnned from noutlij 
means of the termination -en*. They aignify auMis of, or Aosaif 
the eharacterUHcB of that which the noon denotea. Thus frn 
aurum we get aureut * golden ;' from 2qpts (C. F. lapid-) l ap U ifn 
'stony;' from corpus (C. F. corpos-), corporeuB 'haTing abo^t 
corporeal.' Crude forms endin? in a Yowel drop that irowel wha 
the termination eus is added. Final s is treated as in dediimig 
nonns. 

551. Take the nonns — \,argentum: %fBrrum; ^jpkmimm; 
4, foemina 'woman;' 5, comu 'horn;' 6, rosa 'rose;' 7, hM 
'wool;' 8, lutum 'mud;' 9, eera 'wax;' 10, aaua 'water;' U, 
fiat 'flower;' 12, fumus 'smoke;' 13, 08 'hone^ {C F. 0i9-h H 
/ac 'milk' (C. F. lact-); 15, iffnis 'fire;' write them in a coliiiiui, 
with their cmde forms and meanings, and write opposite to them 
the adjectives that signify — 1, ' made of silver;' 2, ' made of iron/ 
3, 'made of lead;* 4, 'womanish;' 6, 'homy;* 6, 'rosy;* 7, 
' woollen, or woolly;* 8, ' mnddy ;' 9, ' waxen;' 10, ' watery;' 11, 
'flowery;' 12, 'smoky;' 13, 'bony;* 14, 'milky;' 15, 'fiery.' 

552. A numerous class of adjectives is formed from nonns by 
means of the termination -osus. They denote full of or abounding 
in that which the nouns signify. Thus ftomjocus ' sport ' we get 
J0C08U8 'full of sport, jocose ;' from pecunia 'money,' peeumom 
' having plenty of money;* from lapis, lapidosus 'roll of stonei.' 
The mode of formation is the same as in the last case.' 

553. Take the nouns — 1, vitium ' fault ;* 2, ciqua ; 3, sedM 
'wickedness' (C. F. seeks-) \ 4, doltis 'wile, deceit;* 5, eopia 
'abundance;* 6, gloria '^lorv;' 7, laerima 'tear;' 8, nuMila 
' spot ;' 9, nebula ' cloud, mist ;' 10, odium ' hatred;* 11, perieulum 
'danger;* 12, otium 'leisure;' 13, saxum 'rock;' 14, spaHian 
'sj>ace;' 15, verbum 'word;* 16, forma 'beautv;* 17, vinum 
' wine ;' 18, injuria ' injury, wrong ;' 19, onus * ourden * (C. F. 
ones-) I 20, ruga ' wrinkle ; write them in a column, and write 
opposite to them the adjectives that signify — 1, ' full of faults;' % 
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'abounding in water;' 3, < aboanding in wickedness j' 4, 'fall of 
deceit ;' 5, * copious ;' 6, < glorious ;' 7, < tearful ;' 8, < full of spots;' 
9, 'full of mist, cloudy;' 10, * hateful;' 11, 'dangerous;' 12, <at 
leisure;' 13, 'full of rocks;' 14, 'spacious;' 15, 'fuU of words, 
wordv;' 16, 'beautiful;' 17, 'wine-bibbing;' 18, 'injurious;' 
19, ' burdensome ;' 20, ' full of wrinkles.' 

554. A class of adjectives of similar meaning to the last is 
formed by means of the termination -lenitis, before which we 
generally find either u or o. Thus from vis ' violence ' we get 
violefUus 'violent;' from vtnum 'wine,' vinolentus 'tipsy;' from 
ops ' wealth,' opulentus * wealthy ;' from fraus ' mischief, deceit,' 
frcMtduhniw ' deceitful ;' from somnva * sleep/ somnolentia 'sleepy ;' 
from tuirha ' crowd,' turbulentus * boisterous ;' from lutum ' mud,' 
lutulentus ' muddy ;' from corpus ' body,' corpulentus ' corpulent ;' 
from succus 'juice,' succuUntus 'juicy.' Key ; 8ch, It, S. &c., ubt 
supra, 

555. The simplest and most unemphatic of the indefinite pronouns 
18 quis * some or any, somebody, or anybody.' It is seldom used 
unless preceded by «$, nisi, ne, num, or some relative word, such 
as quum, quantum^ &c. The cognate adverbs qiM ' to any place,' 
qtta 'in any direction,' ciibi 'anywhere,' are used in a similar 
manner. 

566. Aliqttis is more emphatic than quis. It means ' some- 
body or other,' ' somebody at any rate.' The cognate words ali" 
qttando ' at some time or other ;' aliquantum ' some at any rate,' 
'a considerable quantity;' aliquot 'a certain number at any 
rate, several ;' aliquamdiu ' for a considerable time,' have a similar 
force. 

557. Qmsptam has much the same meaning as aliqvds, 

558. Quisque ' each, eveij ' is placed either after the reflective 
pronoun, se, &c., or its adjective suus, after a relative or inter- 
rogative pronoun or adverb, or after a superlative or ordinal 
adjective. Similarly from tihi 'where,' we get uhique 'every 
where ;' from quum ' when,' cunque [i. e. quumque^ ' everywhere, 
ever ' (in compounds.) 

559. Qtdvis 'any one,' 'whomsoever you wish,' and quilibet 
' any body,' ' whomsoever it pleases you,' imply unlimited choice 
when all are included, Uhivis ' anywhere,' quovis ' any whither,' 
quavis ' in any direction, or any how,' are used in a similar 
manner. 

560. Quddam ' a certain person ' is restrictive. 

561. Qtusquam ' any one ' and tdlus ' any' are used in asser- 
tions or questions that express or imply a universal negative. On a 
similar principle, they are used after sine ' without' The cognate 
words umquam ' ever;' usqv>am ' in, or to any place ;' quaqtutm ' in 
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any direction ;' qttoquam * to any placse,* are used in a similar way. 
Quisquam, ^c, g'ive unlimited choice when all are excluded, 
Quisquam is commonly used substantively ; ulkiSf as an adjectiTe. 

562. Quuquis 'whoever,' quicumque * whoso at any time, who- 
ever,' and the corresponding adverbs vbivbi * wherever,' undeunde 
* whencesoever,' vivd 'however,' qvoquo 'whithersoever;' qyanir 
qxmm ' however ;' quaqua ' in whatsoever direction,' are used in 
concessive clauses, like the English compounds ending in evervoA 
soever. 

See Key 320, 353 ; Ken. 173, 177 j Ed.%4Q, § 154; A 383, 
390; J2. 57; Sch, 119; P. 38. 

563. Eespecting the double accusative after verbs of asking, 
teaching, concealing j &c., see Key 898, 899, 902, 903 ; Ken. 116; 
Ed. § 146, 121 ; S. 243, 244 ; B. 171 ; Sch. 254 ; P. 98. 

Examples. 

564. 1. Si quid* in te peccavi, ignosce. 2. Bogavit num qnis 
me Graecas Uteras docuisset. 3. Quae civitates commodius suam 
rempublicam administrare existimantur, habent legibus sanctum, si 
quia quid de republica a finitimis rumore ac f ama acceperit^ uti ad 
magistratum deierat, neve f cum t quo alio communicet. 3b. Caven- 
dum est no cui falso assentidmur. 4. Lacedaemonii ut aliqua (§ 556) 
liberum ad mare haberent aditum, si quando Romam aliove qoo 
mitterent legates, nocte adorti vicum maritimum, improviso occa- 
pavere. 5. Quanto quis ditior, tanto invidiosior est. 6. Si me 
assequi potueris, aut sicubi nactus eris, ut tibi videbitnr, sepelito. 

7. Dispositi sunt exploratores necubi Biomani- copias transducereni 

8. Non omne negotium retexisti ; certe aliquid me celavistL 9. 
AUcjuid facerem ut hoc ne facerem. 10. Pit plerumque ut ii, qui 
bom quid volunt afferre, affingant aliquid quo faciant id quod 
nuntiant laetius. 11. Si mihi esset obtemperatum, si non optimam, 
at aliquam rempubhcam, quae nunc nuUa est, haberemos. 12. 
Forsitan aliquis aliquando ejusmodi quidpiam fecerit. 13. Ibam at 
forte Via Sacra, sicut mens est mos, ne8Cioquid§ meditans nuganun, 
totus in illis, accurrit quidam, notus mihi nomine tantum, arreptaque 
manu, Quid agis, dulcissime rerum ? Suaviter, ut nunc est, inquam. 
14. In iisdem locis aliquanto ante fuerat. 15. Movit aliquantiim 
oratio regis legates. 16. Cegnescite reliqua, ut non Miquando 
cendenmatum esse Oppianicum, sed aliquamdiu incolumem fuisse 

* This is an example of what is termed the accusative ofcoffnate meanit^f, which 
is often found after intransitiye verbs, as in English, * To run a race,' in Latin 
somnium somniare * to dream a dream ;' servire servitutem ' to serve a slavery :* 
Key. 894. 89o ; Ken. 114 ; Ed. § 146 ; S. 235 ; J2. 176 ; P. 97. The neuter pronouns 
are used very frequently in this way, when a noun would be hardly admiasible. 

t Mind that neve or neu (not nee) is used when purpose is- concerned. 

t Verbs and adjectives compounded with cum (con) usually have the prepo- 
sition repeated. So we find ?ioc commune est mihi tecum * this is common to me and 
you?' confer hanc pacem cum illo bello, * compare tiiis peace with that war .' 

§ Fay particular attention to this compound word. The hiterrogative onit or 
quid, which ought to introduce a dependent question, became blendea with 
the verb into a sort of compound indefinite pronoim, used like aliguii, bat letf 
emphatic. 
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miremini. 17. Suae quemque fortunae maxime poenitet. 18. Sibi 
quisque maxime consulit. 19. Quod cuique obtigit, id quiscjue 
teneat. 20. Quo qoisque est soUertior, noc docet laboriocdus. 
21. Quantl quisque* se ipse facit, tanti fiat ab amicis. 22. 
SaoB quisque errores amicos celat. 23. Magni est judicis 
sdktaere quid quemque cuique praestare oporteat. 24. Deos omnes 
fflbi quisque divitias et honores poscimus.'' 25. Quinctiusf primus 
sententiam rogatus est. 26. In omni arte optimum quidque 
rariaaimum est. 27. Maximae cuique fortunae nunime credendum 
est. 28. Yix decimus quisque est qui ipse se noverit. 29. Tu quotus^ 
esse velis, rescribe. 30. Quotus quisque philosophorum invenitur, 
qui sit§ ita moratus, ut ratio postulat ? 31. Consules designati, 
quum magistratum inierint, primo quoque tempore de his rebus ad 
aenatom referent. 32. Omnia sunt ejusmodi, quivis ut perspicere 
poBsity in hac causa improbitatem et gratiam cimi|{ inopia et ventate 
contendere. 33. Non cujusvis est res adversas aequo animo ferre. 
34. Sine sociis nemo qmdquam tale conatur. 35. An quisquamU 
usquam gentium est aeque miser? 36. Nee quisquam ex agmine 
tanto audet adire virum. 37. Desitum est** videri quidquam in 
Bocios iniqpun, quum exstitisset in cives tanta crudelitas. 38. Nulla 
alia in civitate uUum domicilium libertas habet. 39. Helvetii legatos 
ad earn mittunt, qid dicerent sibi esse in animo sine ullo maleficio 
iter per provinciam facere. 40. Aut enim nemo, quod quidem 
magis credo, aut, si quisquam, ft ille sapiens fuit. 41. Filio meo, si 
erit nlla respublica, satis amplum patrimonium in memoria nominis 
mei. 42. Quisquis homo hue venerit, yapulabit.:!:t 43. Quicquid id 
est^ jam sciam. 44. Quoscumque}§ de te queri audivi, quacumque 
potm ratione placavi. 

* Whenever a relative expression (either pronominal or adyerbial) is concerned, 
let the quitque come after the relatiye, in preference to any other position. 

t It is only the dirwt object of the active verb that can be made the subject of 
the passive. The secondary accusative is of an adverbial nature, and qiialifies the 
paaave voice in the same way as the active. 

} Quotui is a very curious word. It is the interrogative adjective which 
requhies an ordinal numeral for the answer, just as qtu)t requires a cardinal 
nnmeraL Thus Q%u>t aderantt 'How many were present?' * Decern aderant* 
'tea were present' (^uttahoraeitf 'what o'clock is it ?' DeciTna hora e9t 'it is 
ten o'clock— it is the tenth hour.' When followed by quisque it is understood 
that the answOT will be an ordinal of a high number, — decimus Risque ' every 
tenth, or one in ten;' ceiUesimus quisqiu 'every hundred, or one in a hundred.' 
Henoe the interrogative conveys the sense of how few. 

§ The subjunctive is used here as it is after the general expressions mnt gut, &c. 
Or we may consider that the state of things described in the relative clause is put 
as an iimagvMiry case. 

H See note on 564, 8. 

IT It is implied that there is no such person anywhere, or that you can nowhere 
i&nd any such person. 

** JOitinOf like cotpi^ is used in the passive, when followed by a passive 
infinitive. 

ft Attend to this use of qw^quam and ullus after tL They are so used toTun the 
kjfpothens is extremely doubtful. 

XX VapviUire is what is caJled a neuter passive verb. It has the form of the active, 
but the meaning of the passive voice So venire * to be sold ;' fio '1 am made.^ 

H Originally, At any rate, there was a fine shade of distinction between quisquis 
f^TM^ quicunque* Quisquis hnplies absolutely unlimited selection, whether the 
things referred to are coexistent, or eaccessive. Quicumque properly implies freedom 
of ohoioe among things not coexistent, but existing at various times. This latter 
rartxictioii, however, is not carefully observed 
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Bxardae 155. 

565. 1. If any one (564, 1), had concealed this from me, I dirald 
never haye f orgiyen him. 2. As I made no lei^y (answered notidn^ 
he aaked me whether any one (564^ 2) had cat out my * tongoa. 

3. If any one cntsf oat yonr tongoe yoa will not be able to ipoik. 

4. Unless some one asksf yoa yoar opinion, be sileni. 5l If any one 
had demanded money of Mm, he would have ref used. 6u We mml 
takecarethat wedonothnrtanyone (564^ 3). 7. There is no need{ 
to abide by{ those promises which one hays made {say promised) 
r^en] compelled by fear (564, 10). & When any one (555) asks mB 
for bread, do you think that I woald giye him a stone? 9. If I ever 
(564, 4) meet yonr brother, I will £liver yonr message toiffl. 
10. The soldiers had been oidered not to wander into tiie woods, nor 
to any other place (564, 2, 4). 11. Where there was| anytiiing 
which could II be learnt, thither they judged that they ought to oomft 
12. We must travel {Uer facere) quickly, that we may not ha?e to 
pass-the-night {manere) anywhere on the way. 

Exerdae 156. 

56a 1. Somebody like you did this (564, 9). 2. They judged 
that there was something beautiful and glorious (pmeobtntf) 17 
nature, which all the best men (564, 26) pursued (Meteor). 3. Vtmosf 
feared everything, that you might not have something^ to fesr (isy 
mi^t not fear something). 4. I, if I were in-your^position (m)} 
would do something to rescue {aipere) myself from such evik 

5. There must be** some reason {aay something of reason) why he 
refused to see you. 6. It cannot be but that he is in-some-d^pcs 
{aUquid, used adverbially) angry with you for losing so much tone* 
7. I am not without hope {non despero) that there wul be somebody, 
8ome-time-or-other, who will turn out {exsisten) such an oratorff as^l 
we are seeking. 8. I indeed persuade myself of this («ie), that iHiat- 
ever judgment (say whatever of judgment) I have had aboat speaking 
I have brought together into that book; and if it (476, 8) is such as^ 
you say-in-your-letter {scribere) that it seems to you, I also am Bome* 
thing. 9. He spoke something, at some-time-or-other, with too mndi 
asperity {use comparative adtferb), 10. If something§§ is to be ghrea 
to pleasure, although old age avoids [car&re) extravagant {mmodS' 

* 8av in Ilitin : * had cut out the tongae for me.' The daiiye is general^ used 
instead of a poasessiYe a^jecttve when ajpaW of the person ia referred ta 

t What tense must be used in Latin? Are the events spalkiBax of oantamiiD- 
raneous, or does one precede tbe other? 

} Use the gerund of <tare 

f 'To abide hy'—itare, with the ablative caseb 

fl Use the sul^nnctive, because the idea that there was anything to bo lesnit 
tfaare is one existing in the mind of the persons spoken of, not in the nuiMl d tlw 
writer himself. As far as he is concerned, it is a nypothetical oaae. 



IT Use aligtud, because there is an emphasis on the word. 
** Neeesm ett ut tii, * It is necessary that i 



_ , . there should be,' or Jlcri IMS poM 

tKiM $U, 

+f Mind that extiHere is a verb of incomplete predication. 

Jt M after talit must be expressed by quaUs. In what case will the vdatlvB 
a^Qsotlve be? 

fli Ujw ati^mld, because there Is an emphasis on the wosd^'sometiilnff atlant*' 
•aoBistolivatanynite.' 
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«} banqneti {epukie\ still it can delight-iiaelf (pass,) with 
erftte entertuiimeiiti (eonmvium). 11. If any one* were to ascend 

heaven, and behold the nature of the world {mundua)^ and the 
cty of the oonstellations {sidiu)^ that admiration would be un- 
mig {tnnuwis) to him unlets he had some onef to whom he 
it'teU {fusrrare) it. 12. We have found (nanciscor) you for 
I {dUquemdo) at*Ieiaure (olumu), 13. llie sensation of dyin^ if 
B can be any,} lasts for (ad) a yery short time. 14. I thmk 

you have been kept in the dark for a considerable time (656) 
it this matter. 15. That scoundrel (verbero) depriyed} me [by 
i} of a considerable quantity (566) of gold. 

Exercise 157. 

»7* !• Somebodyd told me that you were concealing ^something 
I me. 2. I hay e been informed by a certain person that you haye 
y become yeiy {valde) wealthy. 3. You may say anythmg-that- 
like here. 4. It is not everybody (564, 33) who can bear 
perity wisely. 5. I would have done anything rather than im- 
une (past imp, subf,) that peevish old man for money. 6. I 
LOt t^ich everybody {L e, anybody you please) this art. 7. It is 
everybody of whom we may demand favours («z^, it is not 
Fed us to ask favours of everybody). 8. Everybody (558) loves 
rwn children best (564, 17). 9. Everybody^ hates a man [who i^ 
stfnl [immemor) of a kindness (454). 10. What is everybody'sll 
less is nobody's business. 11. It is not necessary that (566, 5) 
b eveiybodylf believes should be true. 12. It does not fall to 
^body's** lot (conUngere with dat.) to visit (adire) Corinth. 
there is no one who would not prefer to be anywhere (559) 
sr than in-the-place {ibi) where he is. 14. Everybody must use 
wn judgment (564, 17, 18). 15. They set out from the camp in 
lecond watch, in no fixed order, as each sought for himself the 
place in {say of) the march. 16. [According] as each speaks 
so he most fears the difficulty of speakins (564, 19, 20, 21). 
;t is impossible to foretel (it cannot be foretold) what will happen 
ire) to each (658), and with what destiny ft he has been bom. 
et each man exercise himself in that art which}} he is-acquainted. 
{novisse), 19. Every}} man teaches best what he best under- 

86 quia here, because there is no emphasis. 

se aUquU here, because it is emphatic. It is contrasted "with the idea 

Be cUiquis, because it is emphatic ; contrasted with none. 
se eripere, with a dative of the person. The compound verbs adimOf eripio, 
ftke a dative of the person from whom anything is taken away. This is, in 
only a particular use of the dative that indicates the indirect object of 
;ion. 

aatis, ' a certain person.' 

'verybody may be rendered in three ways : when it means ail, it answers to 
/ when it means each penon, to quisqtie/ when it means anybody you pUoHf 
via or quUibet. Everybody hatee is equivalent to all men, hate, 
)f course po one would suppose that ott men go to Corinth, therefore do not 
wnee. 

Jae the ablative (without a preposition) to mark the attendant circumetanee. 
^en we have both a relative clause and a principal clause, quUgiue ia alwavs 
placed in the relative clause, and immediately after the rdative. Tne 
'0 clause should then come first, and the antecedent noun be expressed in 






; 
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stands. 20. His anny, composed of (ex) varioos nations^ the leader 
having been lost, and many, each* for himself, seeking the commaDd, 
in a short time melts away {dildbor), 21. They decJuured {^fimar^ 
that they would depart each* to his own home {or to their seven! 
homes). 22. Of {ex) the other philosophers, do not {nonne) all the hed 
{say each best) confess that they are ignorant of many thiiupT 
23. Allf the deepest rivers glide-along with the least sound. 2C I 
have been told that every tenth man {or one man in ten) was put to 
dea^ (564, 28). 25^ There is scarcely one man in a hundred who 
canj remember§ everything {nevi. pi.) that he hasH learnt (564^ 28). 
26. How few men are there wholT are not ignorant of what ifl most 
expedient for them. 27. To the lot of how few men does it fall to 
enjoy** a life freeff from ambition and care. 

Exercise 158. 

668. 1. Justice never injures any one (561) who has it. 2, I do 
not believe that there is any one to whose lot it has faUeni^t to pass a 
perfectly happy life. 3. Did any§§ one ever§§ see a more drunken 
f eilow ? {homo), 4. Did you ever§ § hear that any body said anythiiig§§ 
of-this-sort {ta>lis) ? 6. Did you ever|||| make a journey to Kome ? & 
Has any onelFlf informed you of my plans ? 7. Can any*** one teach 
that senseless fellow anything ?*** 8. The common law of nature for- 
bids any*** thing {res) to be [the property] of anybody*** except {nisi) 
of the man who knows [how] to manage and use it. 9^ Is any*** 
thing {res) of such value, or any advantage so worthy-of-being-soiuit 
{gerundive), that you should lose the name of a good man ? 10. We 
accomplished that long journey without any inconvenience. 11. He says 
that he cannot {say denies that he can) give the right-of -marching {ita) 
through the province to any-one. JJ J 12. He was a more cruel tynsA 
than any-one§§§ of those-before {superior). 13. We did not enter 
upon this plan without some hope|| || || of success. 14. If any body1[YY 

it', and omitted in the demonstrative or principal clause. Thus : * What art eadi 
is acquainted with, in that let him exercise himself.' (See 664, 19, 20, 21). 

* Put quisque in the nominative case, even although it is in appc»ition to w 
ablative absolute. This is a curious idiom. It remains in the nominative also 
when used in connection with the ctccvMitive subject of a verb in the in- 
finitive mood. 

t It is indifferent whether we use the singular or the plural, aUiaimvm quodqut 
or altissima qwuque. 

t Recordor is usually followed by the aocusative case. 

§ See note on 564, 80. 

il This relative clause is an essential part of a dependent sentence. 

IT How do you express tcho—not f 

** Use either the infinitive (as the subject of the verb), or u/ with the sab- 
junotive, in the same way as after accidii^ evenit, &c., denoting a resuU. 

ft Vacuiu may be followed by the genitive, ablative, or ab with the ablativa 

XX What mood do you want here, and for what reason ? 

§§ Here the universal negatives no one^ never, &c., are stiggetted. 

Illl This is a simple inquiry. There is no suggestion that you never made a 
joum^ to Borne. 

^If This is a simple inquiry. Use num quis or eogvie (564, 2). 

••* Here a universal negative is suggested. 

ttt What is the a4jective word to be used here for anyf 

tXi Use ulluSf which is often employed substantively. 

\\\ Use quisqwim, because a universal negative is suggested. 

mill Use aliqviSf because the potUive idea ik suggested, tee had tome hope. 

V^ir It is suggiasted that poaaibly nobody casi ex^xvcato ^o^ Soe 564, 40. 
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om extricate yoa from thew difficulties that man can. 15. If there 
w any* time for {say oQ killing a man lawfully {jure), and theyh are 
many, assuredly that [time] is not only just but uso necessary, when 
Violenoe [that is] throstened (illatua) is warded ofif by violence. 16. 
8o long as {guamdm) there isj any-one who would venture to 
defend you, you will live (compare 14). 17. I am about to write [the 
histoiy of] a war, the most memorable of all that have cver§ been 
waged. 18. I shall strive as long as there is:^ any* hope. 19. Who- 
ever said that, told a falsehood. 20. Whatever fortune happens^ to 
me, I shall not cease to remember your kindnesses. 20. Wherever 
you axe,X do not foreet that you are in the presence of God. 21. He 
thought that he might do whatever he wished. 



LESSON LIV. 

A^ectioes in -nus,- anus, -inus, -icus, -ius, -itius, -aceus. — Expres- 
nons relating to time. — Partitive superlatives, 

569. Some adjectives are formed from the roots or stems of 
verbs, adjectives, and nouns by means of the termination -ntis. 
When derived from nouns, they signifv made of, or having the 
eharacteiistics of, that which the noun denotes. Thus we get from 
plere {pie-) * to fill,' plenus * full ;' from egere ' to be in need,' 
eoenus * needy ;' from the root ^ig- * point ' (in dig-itus, dieo, &c.) 
mgnu8 'worthy,' i,e,,^*to be pointed at;' from the root mag- 
'great' {mag-tster, mag-is), magnus; from ver 'spring,' vernus 
■vernal ;' from pater, patemus ; from frater, fratemus ; from 
mater ^ matemus; from quercus 'oak,' quernus 'made of oak;' 
ihmi kcer * maple,' acemus ' made of maple ; ' from Hex ' holm-oak, 
iUgnus ; from alter, aUemvs ' alternate ;' from [exterus], externus ; 
from inferus, infemus. Pronus comes from pro ' forwards.' Of 
the same origin are the distributive numerals hini ' two-a-piece,' 
form, quaterni, quini, seni, septeni, octoni, noveni, &c. 

570. Adjectives are made from nouns by means of the termina- 
tion -antts, and denote belonging to, or connected with that which 
the noun denotes. Thus from homo we get humanus ' human ;' 
from silva, silvamis ; from oppidum, oppidanits ' townsman ;' from 
urbs, urbanus * belonging to the city ;' from mundus, mundanus ; 
from mons, montanus ; from Roma, Homanus. 

671. Determine the origin and meaning of— 1, meridianus ; 2, 
waetorianus ; S^paganus ; 4, Albanus; 5, Thebanus; 6, Africanus : 
7, Spartantis ; 8, Sullanus ; 9. Marianus ; 10, Transrhenanus. 

* Use vXLuBj because a stnmg ecue is put, one which at first sight suggests a 
aegative. 
t For andrthey use the relative pronoun. 
t What tense f 
§ This suggests that there never was a war so memorable. 
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672. A considerable class of adjectives is formed from noons bj j 
the terminatioD -tntts ; thej denote pertaining to, or reaembUng that 
which the noun denotes. Thos from bos (C. F. hov-) we get 
bovinus 'connected with oxen;* equinus 'pertaining to horses;' 
SibylUnus ' pertaining to the Sibyl. Thus are formed the proper 
names Plancinus from Plancus ; Latinus from Latium ; Cormum 
from Corvus ; Crispinus from Crispus, 

573. Take the noans — l, canis ; 2, ovw ; 3, lupus ; 4,feles or 
felts 'cat;' 5, taurus ; 6, aquila; 7f divtis * divinity;' S, /era 
' wild beast ;' 9, vtctis ' street ;* 10, nepos (C. F. nepot-) ; 1 1, mars; 
12, sal ' salt ;' 13, foemina ; 14, masctdus ; and form the adjectifei 
that mean — 1, 'pertaining to dogs;' 2, 'belonging to sheep;' 3, 
'pertaining to a wolf;' 4, 'pertaining to a cat, catlike;' 5, 'pe^ 
taining to a bull ;' 6, ' eagle-like ;' 7, ' divine ;' 8, ' of or belonging 
to wild beasts ;' 9, ' belonging to the same street, neighbour;' 10, 
'extravagant;' 11, 'marine;' 12, 'saline;' 13, 'feminine;' H 
' masculine.' 

574. Feminine words of this formation are often nsed as noons t 
thus — officina 'workshop;' piscina 'fish-pond;* metUcina 'the 
physician's art;' coquina 'kitchen;' tonstrina 'barber's shop;* 
sutrina ' cobbler's stall ;' caepina ' onion-p^arden ' (from caepa or 
caepe ' onion ') ; popina (a variety of coqutna) ' cook^s shop.' 

575. The formation of the nouns fortuna (from fors\ laeima 
(from lacus)i matrona (from mater) , patronus (from pater) is 
analogous. 

576. There is a class of adjectives ending in -tcus derived 
chiefly from other nouns. They sigmfypertaming to or connected 
with that which the noun denotes. From viUa ' farm ' we get 
viUicus 'bailiff;' from civis, civicus ' civic;' from hostis, hoHiem 
' belonging to the enemy ;' from modus ' measure,' modicus ' mo- 
derate;' from barbarus, barbaricus ; from musa, mttsicus. The 
proper names — Italicus, TuscuSf Oermanicus, OraectM, QaUicus, 
Brttannicus, belong to this formation. Amicus (from amor or 
amo) and pudtcus (from pudor or pudeo) have a rather different 
termination. There are a few adjectives in -ticus, as aquaUcus 
' aquatic ' (from aqua) ; rusticus (from rus) ; domestietts (from 
domus) ; Asiaticus from Asia ; and some others. 

577. Adjectives in -ius signify much the same as the preceding, 
and are formed from nouns ; as patrius * pertaining to one's father,' 
regius ' pertaining to a king.* Take the adjectives — l,praetoriu8: 
2, oratorius; 3, uxorius; 4, martius ; 5, aerius: 6, auditorius : 
7« augurius ; 8, censorius ; 9, noxius ; 10, plebeius ; and write 
them down with their meanings and the nouns that thej are 
derived from. 

578. A small claas of adjectLvea in-Uucc or -icius is derived fttnn 
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nomifl, n|;iuf|ruig eotmeded with that which the noon denotes ; 
§Bjmiricw9 * coimected with the Patres ; ' tribuniciua * helonging 
to a tiibiuie;' nataiieiui 'helonging to one's birth.' Also a 
•ingiilar olass of adjeetiyes in -IctW or -Itius, derived from the 
perfect passiye participle of verbs, and nsed of that which is pro- 
dnced or brought about by the action denoted by the verb. Thns 
we 0et adoeekUua 'imported/ from adveho; supposititiua 'substi- 
totedf' from n^pono ; commenUUu» * invented/ from cammentor, 

579. Adjectives in -Bceua generally signify made of that which 
the nonn denotes : as rosaceua * made of roses ;' hordeaceua * made 
of barley ;' herbaceus * grassv.' E^regiuB, * distinguished out of the 
common herd ' is derived irom e and grez (C, F. greg-) ; eximiiu 
'ercellen t , select,' from ex and emo * I take. 

Examplee, 

580. 1. Ariovistos denes ut ad colloquimn adducerent, postulavit. 
2. Sena mala vobis daba 3. Filiae ejus singolos filios habebant. 4. 
Yioenos nnmmos nobis wingnlia donavit. 5. Temas* a te literas ono 
teinpore acoepL 6. Hostes bina castra in summof monte poauerant. 
7. Hoc in ex&emo lil»o tertio scriptum est 8. Ipse interim in colle 
meitio triplicem aciem instnudt legionum quattuor veteranarun, ita 
nti sapra se in sommo jo^ duas legiones et omnia auxilia coUocaret. 
9. Hostes macnis damonbos noviwrimiim agmen adorti sunt. 10. 
Halieres in mtimis aedibns sese abdideront. 11. Nautae naufra^i 
in smnma aqua nantes apparebant. 12. Sarcinas in unum locum 
cooferriy et eum ab iis, qui in superiore acie constiterant, muniri 
jusntb 13. Ex superioie et ex inferiore scriptura docendum est id, 
quod quaeratur, fieri perspicuum. 14. Miles, latus^ graviter vulner- 
atoB, pauds post§ diebus mortuus est. 15. Litterae tuae mihi abhinc 
tree dies (or tribus diebus) redditae sunt. 16. Amicus tuus ante ter- 
tiom diem (or tertio ante die— or tribus ante diebus) rus profectus 
est. 17. Post tertium diem captive moriendum esrfc. 18. Annis 
dncentis ipsis|! post Bomam conditam haec urbs deleta est. 19. 
Tribus annis (or tertio anno) post me consulem e vita excessit. 

* The distiibative nomeralfl are voted instead of the cardinal numerals when a 
noon in the plural has the sense of a singrular. 

f The superlatiyes tummuSf imna (a comraotion prohably of inimus * inmost,' and 
thenoe ' lowest ') indmtUt poatremiu, intinvHSf u2£tmtu, together with the ac^ectives 
SMduM, celerutf and reliqwu, are used in a partitive sense. Ken. 169 ; 6. S45 ; 
Ed. \ 141, 674. Comparatives are sometimes used in a similar way. 

t The accusative case used thus is termed the A-ccusative of Limitation, or Ac- 
eosative of Closer Definition. It limits the action to a part of the person or thing 
ratered to. Ken. 1171 Sd.\ 145, 115 ; 8. 215 ; R177; P. 100. 

1 Poat and ante may be used either as adverbs or as prepositions in these 
phraeeB ; we may have paiieie pott diebus or pauroe past dies. In the former dielnu 
IS in the ablative case, denoting time tohen^ and poa is an adverb ; in the latter 
dies is in the accusative, governed by the preposiuon post. So tribus ante annis or 
hts anie annos * three years before.' Also the preposition may be put at the 
btgiMMibng ef the phrase, and the adverb at the end : post tres annoSf or trUms anitAs 
pMt, The phrase may be modified by the use of the ordinal numeral ; as tertio pott 
t»mL or tertium post annum : post tertium anmun^ or taiio a/nno post. 8, 825. 

I Notice this use of ipse. 
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20. Aedefl meas quinque annis* postquam emeram yendidi. 21. Hnne 
librum quartum ante annum edidit quam* obiit. 22. Postridie qnam 
ad te literas dedi, aedes meae deflagraverunt. 23. Pridie quam oom- 
missiun est proelium, Komam profectus est. 24. Aedes confectae sunt 
postero anno quam aedificari coeptae sunt. 25. Priore anno quam 
Ilomam demigravit, filius ejus unicus mortuus est. 26. FiUola mea 
pulcerrima annos septem nata e vita excessit. 27. Dictum est mihi 
imperatorem ilium clarissimum minorem e8se triginta anms (or 
triginta annis natu). 28. In hoc proelio plures occisi sunt quam pro 
numero militum. 

Exercise 169. 

581. 1. If you finish the work to my satisfaction {ex mea sententia)^ 
I will give you ten denarii apiece. 2. Those gluttonous boys have 
eaten six eggs apiece. 3. He has hired these workmen for ten asses 
a-day {in diem). 4. These trifles, ast you call {dicere) them, cost me 
ten thousand sestertii a year. 5. I found two coins at {in) the bottom 
(use imus) of my purse. 6. Is this written at the beginning orj ak 
the end of the fourth book ? 7. Was the camp pitched at l^e top or 
at the bottom of the hill ? 8. Was he wounded in the thigh or in the 
arm ? 9. Did the barbarians cut off {praeddere) his (§ 565, 2) ears or 
his nose ? 10. In the middle of the night a loud shout was heard in 
the innermost part of the house. 11. Tms man is stronger than mi«;ht 
be expected from (§580, 28) his size. 12. He was the first wno{ 
announced to thegeneral that the troops had reached the summit of 
the defile. 13. He has accomplished a longer journey than mifiht 
have been ex]>ected from the number of the days. 14. Your browor 
has been invited to dinner for (mi with ace.) to-morrow {aay the next 
day). 15. The prefect died three hours after the town was taken 
(§ 580,' 18, 19). 16. His daughter married my son three months after 
her father died. 17. I replied to your letter three days after I had 
received it. 18. Having || received your letter four days ago, I was 
awaiting your arrival. 19. He was the first who (§ 580, 12) told me 
that the man had been condemned to death seven days before. 20. 
He returned home six days afterll he had set out. 21. He died 
exactly three hours before the doctor arrived, and was buried the day 
after he died. 22. He died four days ago without** signing his tnlL 

* Or guinto anno post quam emeram, or post quinque annoe gtiam emeram, or 
quintum post annum quam emeram^ or quirUo anno quo em^ramy or q[uinto muno 
quam em^am, Antequam may be treated similarly. 

t For as-tJiem Tise ttie relative pronoun. 

X In double questions use an for or (not aut). The first member of the double 
question may be introduced by vtrum, by nwm, or by ne (appended to the first 
word. For or not, necne may be used, as well as an non. 

§ Never b&j primus fuit qui ; say, he first, &c. 

II Remember that there is no past participle active in Latin. Use In Latin, eitbor 
quum with the past perfect subjimctive, or an ablative absolute with the perfect 
X>a8sive participle—* your letter having been received.' 

% Express this in as many ways as possible. See 561, 20, note, 

•* Almost any preposition may be put before a gerund in English ; but not in 
Latin. Ad, ob, in, and de are found before the gerund, or the gerundive constmcfcionL 
but not cum, tine, pro, ex. In the case of wvthovt it is easy to chaoge the form « 
the expression, using neque to connect a co-ordinate sentence, or the ablative 
absoluTO with a negative^ In the above sentence we may say either ' and had nol 
signed his will,' or * his will not having been signed.' 
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23L He has read the book through without understanding it {my and 
baa not understood it). 24. He was created consul [when ho was] 
Uiirty years old. 

LESSON LV, 

A^eciives of various terminations, — Nouns in -etum an atus. — 
Adverbial suffixes, — Correlative Wm-ds, 

582. Adjectives are derived both from nouns and from other 
adjectives by means of the termination -tm. In meaning they 
are something like perfect passive participles, formed without 
the intervention of a verb. Thus from honos we pet honestua 
'honoured;' from ontAS, onu^^t^ ' burdened ;' from libera liber i us 
* freedman ;* from rohur * strength/ robustus * strong ;' from scelus 
(C. F. sceles-) scelestus * wicked ;' from vetiis * old,' vetustus • aged ;* 
from fanus * funeral,' funestus * deadly, mournful ;' from modus 
'measure,' modestus * modersite ;* from jus * rights* Justus *just.' 
The ordinal numerals, quartus^ quintus, &c., belong to this forma- 
tion,as do the adjectives totus (from the demonstrative root to-) and 
quotus (from quo-). Tantus and quantus have the termination 
•ntus, 

583. Adjectives denoting connected with a place are formed 
from nouns by the termination -ensis, or -iensis, As/orensis from 
forum : castrensis from castra ; nemorensis from nemus ;fretensis 
from Jretum; Cannensis from Cannae; Atheniensis from Athenae; 
Cartha^niensis from Carthago ; Narbonensis from Narbo ; and 
many others derived from names of towns. 

584. The following adjective terminations are to be noticed : — 

a. -estris : as pedestris {pes) \ equestris {equus) ; terrestris 
{terra) ; campestris (campus) ; lacustris (lactcs) ; agrestis (for 
agrestris^ from ayer) \ caelesfis (for caelestris), 

6. 'bris ; as lugubris (lugeo) ; salubris {salvus) ; funebris {funus) ; 
muUebris {mulier) ; Celebris or celeber; Octobris or October (octo), 
&o. 

e. --cris : as volucris (voh) ; mediocris (medius), 

d, -arus and -lirus : as ignarus, avarus, camrus, decorus, sonorus, 
soporus, 

e, -tinus: as crastinus {eras) ; diutinus (diu) ; serotinus {sero) ; 
annotinus {annus) ; hornotinus (hornus) ; pristinus (root pri-). 

f, 'finus ; as vespertinuSf matutinus. 

g, '4emu8 or -tumtJis : as hesternus (heri) ; aetemus {ue. aevi- 
ternus ; frt>m aevum) \ diutumus {diu) ; sempiternus {semper) ; 
taei^mits {taceo), 

h» '-emus or -umus; as hodiernus {hodie)\ diurnus {dies\\ 
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homm (root ho- * this*) ; nocturnus {noet-) ; somnurnus {samnus) ; 
hibemus {hiems) ; mensurnus {mensis). 

t. 'ter (indicating properly a relation between two) : as alter 

* one of two ;' uter (i.e. cuter) * which of two ;* minister * the less 
or inferior of two ;' magister * the greater, or superior, of two ;' 
dexter ; sinister ; exterus (from ex)^ 

j\ -timus or -simus (indicating relation generally, or between 
several, and thence passing into the sense of a superlative) : as 
finitimus ; marittmus ; legitimtis ; aeditimus ; tdtimtts (o^-tnt, 
olle) ; optimus {ops) ; intimus {in) ; extimus {ex) ; citimus {eis) ; 
proximus (for propsimus, from prope) ; vicesimus ; centesimus ; 
millesimus'y tnaximus; latissimus, &c, 

k. -aneus : as miscellaneus ; consentaneus ; contemporaneus ; 
mediterraneus ; extraneus ; spontarteus ; pedaneus; subitaneus; 
momentaneus, 

585. A large and important class of adjectives (many of which 
are used as substantives) is formed by placing roots in juxta- 
position, with the suffix -us or -w (C. F. -o- or -i-) to make the 
word declinable, or even no suffix at all. Thus we get signifer 
(C. F. signifero-) * standard-bearer,' from signum and fero ; 
auceps * bird-catcher,* from avis and capio ; malefieus 'work- 
ing ill,' from malus and facia; pauper 'gaining little,' from 
pau-cus and pario ; armiger * bearing-arms' {arma, gero) ; eoi^ 
finis * bordering-upon ' {cony finis) \ fatidicus 'prophesying' 

{fatum, dico)i Jierifuga 'one who runs away from his master* 
{her us, fugio) ; malignus * ill-natured' {malus, gen-us) ; mancept 

* one who takes by the hand' {manus, capio) ; *naujragus 'ship- 
wrecked* {navis ; frag-, root of frango); deses (C. F. desidr) 

* slothful' {de ' down, sedco * I sit') ; remex (C. F. remig-) 'rower' 
(remus * oar,' ago *I set in motion*); supplex 'suppliant' {sub 

* vLnder,* plico * 1 bend') ; conjux ' spouse' {con, jug- root of jungo) ; 
Judex * judge' {jus and die- root of dtco); tubicen 'trumpeter' 

{tuha, cano); compos (C. F. compdt-) ' having the mastery of {con 
'thoroughly,* potis 'able'); consul 'colleague, consul' {con, sol- 
root of solium 'seat'); duplex 'double* {duo, plica); eompet 
(C. F. comped-) * fetter' [con, pes); enormis 'unusual' (e, norma 

* rule'). One curious variety of these consists of adjectives made 
by simply putting together a preposition and a noun ; as amem 

* mad ;' consors * sharing in common j' exspes * hopeless ; ' excort 

* senseless ;' expers {ex, pars) ' having no share ;* exsors ' withoat 
share in ;* demens ' mad ;* commodus * convenient ;' profundus ' deep.' 

586. Write down the following adjectives, with the words 
containing the roots that are combined — 1, lucifer ' light bringing;' 
2, aliger 'winged;' 3, * aquihfer 'eagle-bearing;' 4, harhigtr 
' bearded ;' 5, causidicus * cause-pleading ; 6, consonus ' harmo- 
niOQS;' 1,falsidicus 'false-speaking;' 8, Jlorilegus * flower-gather^ 
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ing;' 9,imhr^er 'rain-beariog;' 10, lanigT 'wool-bearing;' 11, 
proeUvis 'doping downwards;' 12, praesea (C. F. praend-) 
'guarding;' 13, retes (C. F. resid-) 'settling or remaining be- 
hind;' 14, exsangtUi; 15, exsomnis; 16, insignis ; ll^magnani- 
mui; IS, muiiiformia ; 19, particep$ ; 20, magnidictM ; 21, mo^- 
nificus ; 22, inplex ; 23, malevolus ; 24, malesuadua ; 25, mortifer ; 
2Q,Jaetificu8 ; 27, atupex; 28, ^Tnt/er ; 29 fjhrifer : 30, profugus, 

587. Negative adjectives are eztensivelj formed from other 
adjectives by prefixing to them the negative in ' not' (English un\ 
Tms formation is generally found in the case of adjectives which 
are themselves derivatives ; it is not often adopted ror those which 
are merely made np of an elementary root and a declinable suffix, 
as hon-uSf mal-uSf &c. From jucundua we get injucundua * un- 
pleasant ;' from modicua, immodicus ' immoderate ;' from (g)notu8, 
ignaiu8 ' unknown ;' from liberaliSf iUiheralia, &c. The n of in is 
dealt with in the same way as in compounds made with the pre- 
position in (342). 

588. Take the adjectives — 1 , {g)nohili8 ; 2, maturua ; 3, memo- 
rabilia : 4, mitia ; 5, mobilia ; 6, mortalis ; 7, par ; 8, pavidua ; 9, 
peritus : 10, piua ; 11, prohua; 12, prudens ; 13, aequus : 14, 
audax; 15, cauiua; 1Q, certua ; llycimlia: IS, commodua ; 19, 
eredibiHa; 20, dignua; 21^ diligena ; 22, doctua; 23, aptiM ; 24, 
/idua: 25, revocahilia ; 26, t^ier^t^; 27, utilia ; 28, atabilia; 29, 
Mfpilms ; 30, santi« ; write them down with their meanings, and 
write with each the corresponding negative adjective. 

589. A small class of nouns is formed by the termination -turn 
or -etum, usually to denote the place where some tree grows in 
abundance; as arboretum 'shrubbery;' arhuatum * plantation ;' 
dUoetum 'olive-garden;* vinetum 'vineyard;' fruticetum 'thicket.' 
Saxeium is ' a rocky place.' 

590. There is a class of nouns in -atua derived from other nouns, 
and denoting generally an office, or a body of people exercising 
the office, or performing the functions indicated. Thus trihunatita 
' tribuneship ;' eonaulatua * consulship ;' magiatratua ' magistracy ;' 
triumviratua * triumvirate ;' aenatua * a body of old men ;' peditattta 
' a body of foot soldiers ;' equitattta ' cavalry ;' comitatua ' a body of 
attendants.' 

591. The letter t plays an important part in the formation of 
adverbs. The termination ter has already been noticed. Adverbs 
are formed by the termination -tim (1) from nouns: as nominatim 
* by name ;' verbatim ' word for word ;' guttatim * drop by drop ;' 
gryatim * in herds;' viritim * man by man ;* furtim * stealthily ;' 
trimUim ' tribe by tribe ;' acervatim * in heaps;' membratim ' limb 
by ]imh ;* paulatim 'little by little;' (2) from verbs, as atatim * on 
the spot (standing);' raptim 'hurriedly;' strictim * closely;' cer^ 
taUm * in rivalry;' caittim 'cautiously.' This suffix sometimes 
appears as -am, aa in sensim, caeaim^ curstm. 
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592. Another adverbial ending is -tiM, or -itus .• as in divtnUus 

* by divine influence ;' funditus * from the foundation ;' stirpitus 

* from the root;* anttqutttts 'anciently;* humanitus 'humanly.* 
In olimt partimy interim we get the termination -tm. In nuper 
(i.e. numper)f semper ^ paulisper, tantisper we get -per or ^sper, 

593. A class of numeral adverbs is formed with the termina- 
tion 'ies, as quinquies * five times ;' sexies * six times ;' and so forth. 
JTey, p. 30 ; iS'. 73; Ken. 31 ; Ed. § 29; JR. 66. 

594. Kespecting the pronominal adverbs see Kej/f 366 ; Sch, 122; 
JK. 63 ; Hd. § 80. 

595. Care must be taken in translating the word as, which is 
often used in English as a substitute for a relative pronoun, or 
relative adverb, or involves an ellipse of the preceding adjective. 
Thus we say the same as, as large as, such as. In Latin we alwavs 
find a relative word, answering in form and meaning to the 
demonstrative that precedes. Thus we always find corresponding 
to each other is-qui, idem-qui, talis-qualis, tantus-quantuSf tot-quoti 
toties-quoties. 

Examples. 

596. 1. Liber non talis est qualem"*^ exspectabaoL 2. Non tan- 
tam accepi pecuniam quanta* promissa erat. 3. Ingenium ejus non 
tantum est quanta diligentia. 4. AedesaedificaturusesttantasquaDtae 
meae [sunt]. 5. Si liber meus talis est, qualem tibi videri scribis, gaadeo. 
6. Non tantam mihi dedit pecuniam quanta opus fuit. 7. Idem 
mihi videtur qui semper fuit. 8. Non tanti eum aestimo quanti te. 
9. Non tanti istum aestimo quanti tu. 10. Tot aderunt eras quot hodie 
adsunt. 11. Quotiens tu ad me literas dabis totiens ad te rescribam. 
12. Pater meus non totidem annos vixit quot tuus. 13. Suntf niihi 
totidem canes quot equi. 14. Ille homo ditior est quam formosior.t 
15. Scripsisti ad me longius quam accuratius.;t 16. Milites nostn 
hostes pulso6§ in fugam dederunt. 17. Quum per eorum fines 
triduumll iter fecisset, inveniebat ex captivis Sabim flumen ab cas* 
tris suis non amplius milliajl passuum decern abesse. 18. Submersast 
obrue puppes. 19. Captivos Hberatos]! nocte ex oppido mint. 
^ 20. ^nrecentiit recepimus nos hostes fugatos trans fiumen pulsuroe. 

• Remember that an adjective like qualU OTqwvnius supposes a substantiTe un- 
derstood with which it agrees : thus, ' the book is not of that sort, a book of which 
sort I was expecting ;' ' 1 have not received a sum of money of that amount, ft 
sum of money of wmch amount had been promised.' Before using these adjectives, 
therefore, carefully consider what noun (understood) they quaBfy, and how that 
noun vxfuld be conslrucUd ifexprested. 

4- Notice this very common use of the verbimm with the dative. 

X Attend to this curious repetition of the comx>arative idea. 

\ When two consecutive actions are performed upon the same object, we often 
find the retuU of the first indicated by a perfect passive participle agreeing with 
the object. 

il Extent of time or space is commonly expressed by the accusative case. The 
comparatives pItM, amplim, &c., are attewhed to these accusatives without afl^ 
big the construction. It might have been expected that the ablative would be 
OMd after the comparative, when the accusative is utied for distance, the id** 
ooDveiyed is that the intervening Bpace ex^xxda o^er each and such a distance. 
Othermse, rtwrt diAawst in space, as 'weW «aV(v\&sDA>\& ^«&n^«^V3 ^f^i^^KaSaJdve 
% IfiuuenLi in connection ^Ui tkiQ tx^ ^ M»xnA v«nact wcaxok^ VeJ^q!^):^ 
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Exerdae 160. 

597. 1. If yoa had given me as much money as I asked of you, I 
flhonld not have importoned you for more. 2. If he had asked me, 
I woidd have given him as mach money as he needed. 3, You do not 
write so often to me as I [do] to you. 4 I do not value your opinion so 
hi^y as your brother's. 5. It cannot be denied that your friend 
is more wealthy than wise. 6. I am i^hraid that he has acted more 
hartily than prudently; he has brought a great calamity upon him- 
8elf.* 7. It IB not necessary that you should come to my help ; If 
can defend myself (me). & If he adopts that plan, he will injure 
himself, t not me. 9. Your advice is not such as I had expected. 
10. The dangers are not such§ as we feared. 11. The laws of virtue 
are the same as they ever {semper) were. 12. The soldiers did not 
display the same vuour as in the previous battle. 

•8 though th^ had a partitive force. This ia not roally the case. Three htmdred 
^u$ moKoa that oar whole number amounted to three hundred. In Latin the 
nmceral must a^^ree with the pronouu expressed or understood. 

* 8^ ijMe nlfif not tibi ipH. Latin is more precise than KngHsh in these cases. 
Ipri tibi would impl^, ' he has brought a calamity upon himself, not upon some- 
body else :' ipae ntn denotes that he himself (not somebody else) has brought a 
eilsuuity upon himself. 

t Use itie in the nominative ; the sense is ' I &y mytelf can defend myself.' 

X In what case must ipee be used here? 

f Doea tuck here refer to quality or to quanltityf Should taXi» or tarUut be 
wed? 
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[The numbers prefixed to these paragraphs and sentences are ihoee 
of the paragraphs and sentences of the Latin Examples.] 

11. 1. The sailor walks {or is walking). 2. We walk (or aie 
walking). 3. He shouts {or is shouting). 4 The poets walk (or are 
walking). 5. Ye fight {or are fiehting). 6. Thou fightest (or art 
fighting). 7. We fight {or are fignting.) 8. The sailors fight (or are 
fighting. 9. The poet strives {or is striving). 10. We strive {or are 
striving). 11. The sailors walk {w are walking). 12. Ye fight 
{or are fighting). 13. I strive {or am striving). 14. I walk {or am 
walking). 

15. 1. The friend calls* the messenger. 2. The slave is carrying 
a letter. 3. The master calls the slave. 4. The horses charm the 
dave. 5. The messenger calls the friends. 6. The island chanm 
the poet. 7s The letters charm the sailor. 8. I am calUng the 
slave. 9. He is calling the friend. 10. We are calling the friends. 
11. The slave calls the master. 12. Ye call the sailors. 



21. 1. The master praises the boys. 2. The man is calling the 
messenger. 3. I have books. 4. We have children. 5. The ^ves 
fear the masters. 6. The boys frighten the slaves. 7. Ye fear the 
master. 8. The children fear the masters. 9. The masters love the 
children. 10. The boy has a book. 11. The books charm the 
boys. 12. The sailors have slaves. 13. Thou seest the messenger. 
14. Ye hold the island. 15. He frightens the horse. 

26. 1. I touch the gold. 2. The boys are singing. 3. The slave 
leads the prisoner. 4. The prisoner strikes the slave. 5. We are 
leading the prisoners. 6. I have gold, thou hast silver. 7. He sees 
the sky. 8. The boy sells the horse. 9. The gold charms the boys. 
10. Ye fear war. 11. We see the sky. 12. The masters are 
writing. 13. Wars frighten the inhabitants. 14. We sell the 
slaves. 15. Ye are selling the slaves. 16. The inhabitants fear wari 

* In ibis and the following examples it has not been thought necessary to give 
the twofold translation of which the present tense is usually capable. Sooa^ 
times one is given, and sometimes the other. 
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33. 1. The friend of Pabliiu is coming. 2. The sailor's daughter 
sells the com. 3. The sailor is carrying the com. 4. The gift 
chamis the daughter of Publius. 5. The inhabitants of the province 
are selling the com. 6. The poet's sonH are eominj^. 7. The jxiet's 
daughters praise the boy. 8. The heutenaut punishes the son of the 
s&ilor. 9. The master's sons are writing a letter. 10. The slaves 
lead the master's horses. II. The poets' nooks (or the 1)ooks of the 
poets) charm the children. 12. The sword hurts the slave's sod. 
13. The masters have the children's books. 14. The master's horse 
charms tiie children. 15. I see the slaves of the lieutenant (or am- 
bassador). 16. Ye are punishing the sous of the sailor. 17. The 
man's sons love the slave's children. 18. The men love the slave's 
sons. 19. The poet's son loves the sailor's daughter. 20. The am- 
bassador's letter charms the poet's friend. 

4L 1. Letters are written (or are being written). 2. I am led 
(or am being led). 3. The horse is frightened. 4. The slave's sons 
are pnnished (or are being punished). 5. The master is feared. 
6L Ye are feared. 7. We are frightened. 8. The books are seen. 
9L The messenger is punished (or is being punished). 10. The pro- 
vince is being &vastated. 11. The com is sold (or is being sold). 

46. 1. The inhabitants of the island were carrying on war. 2. The 
boy's fingers were touching the book. 3. The boys were touching 
the book. 4. I was touchmg the boy's book. 5. The messenger of 
the ambassador was coming. 6. JPublius had a sword. 7. The 
slaves were rousing the man. 8. Ye had the children's books. 
9. Glory charmed (or used to charm) the people. 10. The master 
was writing a letter. 11. The poet's sons were shouting. 12. The 
slaves of the lieutenant were striking the horses. 13. The inhabit- 
ants of the province were selling (or used to sell) the com. 14. The 
children feared the master. 15. The master was frightening the 
children. 



61. 1. I ^ve (or am giving) a reward to the boy. 2. The lieu- 
tenant was giving com to the inhabitants. 3. We were selling com 
to the inhabitants of the province. 4. We were buying books for 
the children. 5. The inhabitants of the provdnce sell com to the 
lieutenant. 6. The slaves betray the messengers to the chiefs. 
7. The sons of Publius were selling the horses to the sailor. 8. I 
am buying a horse for the son of Publius. 9. The lieutenant 
preserves me com for the inhabitants. 10. PubUus buys a sword 
for pus], son. 

68. 1. He was wounding the slave with a sword. 2. The slave 
was being wounded with a sword. 3. The inhabitants were fortify- 
ing the town with a wall. 4. The town was being fortified with a 
walL 6. The king restores peace to the province. 6. Peace was 
being restored to the province. 7. The kings were killing the sons 
of the chiefs with swords. 8. The sons of the chiefs were being 
killed. 9. The slave waa frightening the hoiae m\;k ^i^\ ^^Qtv^^. 
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10. The girla were being frightened by the voice {or they were being , 
frightened by the girl's voice). 11. The prisoner perceives the sky 
with his eyes, 12. The laws were being restored to the inhabitants 
of the city. 

64. 1. The Gaols will carry on war with the Romans. 2. War 
was being carried on with the Gauls. 3. The boy will fall from the 
walL 4. The lieutenants will lead the soldiers out of the town. 
5. I will send the letter to Publius. 6. The lieutenant will demand 
hostages from the Gauls. 7. The soldier will kill the prisoner with 
a sword. 8. We shall walk without danger through the field. 
9. The master will teach the boys without books. 10. The soldier 
walks with a sword. 11. He will send the soldiers into the province. 
12. The guards will lead the prisoners within the walls. 



74. 1. A letter will be written by the king. 2. The boys wiB 
be praised by the master. 3. Thou "w^t be loved by [thy] mother. 
4. The Gauls will be overcome by the Romans. 6. Peace will be 
recommended to the Gauls by the king. 6. Flowers will be gathered 
in the meadow by the girls. 7. The king wiU be feared by the 
inhabitants of the island. 8. The arms wm be given up to the hea* 
tenant by the hostages. 9. The boys' voices will be neard by the 
mothers. 10. The soldiers wUl be kept in the camp by the tribune. 

11. The soldier will be killed by the hostage with a sword. 12. We 
shall be led into the town by the sailors. 

82. 1. The shouts of the boys will be heard by the women. 
2. The brothers of the general are coming into the camp. 3. The 
difficulties of the way will be perceived by the general 4. Ye will 
be praised by the sisters. 5. The slaves will be frightened by the 
shouts of the guides. 6. The Romans were carrying on wars in 
GauL 7. The consul was arming the soldiers with swords. 8. The 
difficulty of the way will be despised by the guides. 9. The soldiers 
will be roused by the praises of the general 10. The mothers of tiie 
boys will be blamed by the master. 11. The guides are sert by the 
consul to the king. 12. The voices of the sisters will be heard by 
the mothers. 13. The Romans are carrying on war in the province. 
14. War will be carried on by the Romans. 15. A war ia being 
carried on in Gaul by the consuls. 

90. 1. The soldiers are throwing the javelins across the ditch. 
2. The boys were throwiog the flowers into the water. 3. The girb 
long-for {or desire) praise. 4. The soldiers carry-off the women. 
6. We long-for gold. 6. The soldiers take the town. 7. The foot- 
soldiers were throwing javelins into the camp. 8. Ye long-for 
silver. 9. The legion takes the camp. 10. The poet praises tiie 
valour of the men. 11. The women were fleeing mto the woods. 

12. The slave flees into the town. 13. We fly {or flee) over the 
plain. 14. The men are digging a ditch. 15. Thou longest-for praise. 
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97. 1. A learned man loves learned books. 2. The oliildren lore 
&e learned master. 3. We are loved by the learned master. 
4 The soldiers take the great town. 6. Ye will hear man^ songs. 
6. A sharp javelin is thrown by the soldier. 7. Sharp javelms were 
bong thrown into the camp by the soldiers. 8. The general praises 
the great valonr of the soldiers. 9. Great ditches will be aug by 
Uie soldiers. 10. Great rewards were being given by the learned 
master to the industrious children. 



10& 1. The town is large. 2. The boys are good. 3. The 
ditd^BS were deep. 4 The ships are large. 6. I am jojrfuL 8. 
Thou wast sorrowfoL 7. Thou wilt be sorrowful, O girl 8. Ye 
were joyfoL Ye will be joyful* 9. There is a great ditch round 
the town. 13. [There] is much gold in the town. 11. [There] are 
many soldiers in the town. 12. We are joyfuL 13. Thou art 
learned. 14b Ye are learned, O masters. 15. Thou art cruel, O 
master. 18. Ye are joyful, O women. 17. [There] are many fish in 
the sea. 18. We shtJl catch many fish out of the sea with nets. 

114b 1. The boys were gathering manv nuts in the rouffh wood 
to-day. 2. 'She wretched women will all be sent out of me town 
to-morrow. 3. The wretched slaves were gathering {or collecting) 
all the bones. 4 All boys do notf read go(3 books. 5. To-morrow 
we shall accomplish a lon^ journey. 6. The brave soldiers were 
marching yesterday throu^ the forest. 7. AU the works will be 
finished to-morrow. 8. &e fierce dog was biting the boy's lea 
yesterday. 9. The wretched citizens fear the winter on account of 
the cold. 10. The women seem wretched. 11. The way will seem 
long. IIL Ye seem good men. 13. Black do^s were devouring 
tile bones. 1^ The wretched slaves were carrymg heavy loads on 
[their] heads. 15. Thou hast Ions less. 16. A heavy stone falls on 
to the boy's head. 17. We behold uie fieet of the enemy near an 
isUod. 18. The boys will throw heavy stones into the deep river. 



123. 1. The general took (or has taken) the town without diffi- 
culty. 2. The consuls sent {or have sent) aU the hostages out of the 
-samp. 3. The chiefe led the army into a rough wood. 4. Ye heard 
{or have heard) the shouts of tiie cohort. 5. The consul sent (or has 
sent) the cohort out of tiie town over the bridge, into the territories 
of the enemy. 6. The fortunate citizens wrote {or have written) a 
long letter to the king. 7. The sons of the fortunate fishermen took 
(or have taken) many fish to-day with nets. 8. I never wrote a letter 
to the (or a) king. 9. The boys always loved {or have always loved) 
[their] parents. 10. The enemy have already taken a great part of 
th3 city. 11. I was with Caius yesterday in the city. 12. Ye made 
a journey (or ye marched) over immense mountains. 13. We came 
Cor we have come) to a deep river. 14. Thou hast taught industrious 

* Spoken to vromen. 

f 1V> which word is the negative attached in \.\Lelfi.\asi. 
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boys, O master. 15. We have already taksn a great part of the 
city. 




135l 1. The rich merchant had written a letter to me. 2. Tha 
sons of the rich merchants had made a joomey (had travelled) 
through the province with you. 3. We had already heard the voise 
of the swift dogs. 4. To-morrow ye will have finished all the 
works. 5. 1 had punished the foolish boys on acooont of 
idleness. 6. We had already come into the camp. 7. The _ 
had greatly praised the bravery of the soldiers. 8. The ridi dtium 
had taken mach com from yoo. 9. The difficulties of the route had 
greatly hindered the march of the cohort. 10. The unfortonato 
citizens had buried the bodies of the animals in the meadow. 11. 
The father had blamed the crimes of [his] sons. 12. The sharp tpaa 
had ui^^ed-on the horses. 13. The king had had many aoldieni. 14 
The voice of the slave frightened the animals. 



144. 1. The unfortunate prisoner counts the days and loMu 
2. Much timber is carried by the soldiers into the town. 3.^nie 
idle soldiers were not yet making the attack. 4. The needks an 
sharp. 5. Thou hast a sharp needle in [thy] hand. 6. Hie valour 
of the infantry is praised. 7. The wisdom of the senate will be 
praised by the king. 8. I do not yet perceive the utility of the 
thing. 9. The shortness of life warns the wise father. 10. The dayt 
are short in the winter. 11. The generals lead the wings of IM 
armies across the river. 12. Thy hands are large. 13. A great part 
of the cavalry will be led across the river to-morrow. 



151. 1. Yonder lion was being wounded by the hunter. 2. Tkm 
boy is diligent) that [one] is idle. S. The girls were filling ttii 
pitcher witS water. -L Yonder temple is large. 5. These casks w31 
be filled with water and wine by the slaves. 6. The bodies of the 
wild boars will be buried under yonder trees. 7. The tempks d 
yonder town are vast. 8. A huge temple will be built in yonder town. 
9. That book [that you have] is useful 10. The mother of yooder 
girl was weeping on account ol the death of the sailor. 11. That hone 
[that you speak of] will be sold to me by your father. 12. We wiD 
fiU this cask witii sweet wine. 13. Those soldiers [beside you] wiD 
periia^ be killed in battle. 14. We shall kill many wolves and wild 
boars m this wood. 15. Those casks [by you] are already full. 1& 
Yonder fierce soldier was killing a wretched woman in this temjde. 
17. Many [things] are given to me by your father. 18. In this town 
[there] are many ridi men. 19. I shall carry all my [property] with 
me. 20. All our [men] were being worn-out with wounds. 



160l L The care of the physicians was greatly praised {or has 
been greatly praised). 2. These casks have been tilled {or were 
filled) with sweet wine. 3. These hnge temples were built by the 
^g^Mw^»M» 4. Your name ia ak«»iy \AiQitted.-<Mdb vpr haa been alrea4y 
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blotted oat). 6. We liad often been punished by the master. 6. Ye 
were Bometimes panished {or ye have 8ometim«8 been imniBhed) by 
me. 7. These heldB have never been ploughed by the idle husband- 
men. 8. The pitcher had been filled (or was tilled) with water. 9. 
"By tiie oare of the doctor the pain of my wound has been assuaged. 
10. Great honours were given to you by the citizens. 11. We were 
taught by wise teadiers. 12. A hon and a wild boar were killed bv 
tiie fierce honter. 13. To-morrow the unfortunate )>ri8oners will 
have been killed. 14 These great works have been linished by the 
wmlxnen and slaves. 16. The unfortunate prisoners will soon have 
beeoi lulled. 



172. 1. Give me that book [that is in your hand]. 2. You will 
change those manners [of yours]. 3. Those manners [of yours] are 
difljgracefal ; I will not praise them. 4. O masters, do not teach 
these idle boys. 6. Write to me to-morrow. 6. Learn, O girls, this 
beautiful song. 7. This load is small, that [by you] is great. 8. 
These boys have deserved praise ; I will give rewards to them to- 
moROw. 9. The boys were playing in yonder meadow ; the fear of 
pamshment had not deterred them. 10. That lying citizen owes me 
a gteat sum-of-money. 11. Those parents are sorrowful : their 
children have been slsun in battle. 12. That boy [beside you] is idle ; 
hzinff him to me, 13. That boy [by you] is sorrowful ; ^ve him 
this beaatifnl book. 14. Yonder boy is bad ; do not play with him. 



184. 1. This foolish old man killed himself yesterday; the 
citizens have not yet buried him. 2. Your beautiful sister has hurt 
herself with a neeidle. 3. Your companion is sad ; his brother has 
killed himsell 4b The brother of my friend is joyful ; lus father 
has praised him. 5. The wretehed husbandman had lost all his cows. 
61 The sister of Publius is sad ; she has lost his* beautiful book {or 
he has lost her* beautiful book). 7. The sister of Publius has lost 
her Ettle book. 8. The love of oneself is often blamed by the wise. 
9, The lying witness demanded {or has demanded) a large gift for 
himself. 10. The beautiful maiden was weeping ; she had lost her 
mother. 11. The rich husbandman sent three oxen to his brother. 
ISL His noble father had given him two beautiful horses. 13. His 
father had built two beautiful houses for himself. 14. His wife 
loves her mother. 15. The wife of Publius loves his mother. 16. 
The wife of Publius does not love her mother. 



194. 1. My sister has lost the letter which she had received from 
her mother. 2. My brother had given me the book which 1 was 
reading yesterday. 3. This is the house which was bmlt by your 
(thy) fatner. 4. 1 do not praise a judge by whom all rights, munan 

■ Observe that ^%u does not refer to the same person as the subject of the 
dnise in which it occurs. If this had been the case^ the adjectlvo suus would 
liKfe bevm need. 
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and divine, are violated. 5. We remained two days in thd cave. & I 
saw the wretched prisoners, who were lately condemned by the judga 
7. We saw a creat cave in which [there] were many serpents. 8. I ^ 
have a faithful slave to whom I have already given many rewaidi. 

9. We saw many rivers which flowed throng the plain into the wet, 

10. A great reward will be given to those by whom the city has beea 

§ reserved. 11. The mothers, whose sons have been condemned to 
eath, will flee secretly out of the camp. 12. The slaves to wh60i 
you sold the horse have already fled out of the city. 13. The piisonofl^ 
of whom there had been a great number in the city, were secret^ 
sent by the consul in ships across the river. 14. The master wui 
never give rewards to those boys who are idle and foolish. 15. Ye 
will be sent to those states which are on the other side of the Bhina 
18. Ambassadors will be sent to those states by which war is beiii£ 
carried on. 17. He was killed on the day on which he had finished 
the work. 18. The long ships, in which the army was carried acnwi^ 
are filled by tiie tide. 19. This thing was reported to me by those 
who had arrived in the camp from the town. 20. 1 had seen the 
wretched women whose children had been slain by the cruel consoL 
21. Who did this? 22. From whom have you received this letter? 
23. What man does the poet celebrate in tms poem? 24 What did 
you say to my brother yesterday ? 2.5. Whose book do you hold ia 
your hand ? 



205. 1. I never saw {or I have never seen) a higher mountain. 2. 
That most cruel soldier had butchered many women. 3. That nuui 
is the strongest {or very strong). 4 There is a very high citadel in 
that city. 5. These arts will be most useful 6. That most unfor- 
tunate man has no money. 7. The priest had consecrated a veiy 
high altar. 8. Two very strong horses were dragging the wagon. 
9. The horses which are dragging the wagons are very strong. IQi 
The husbandman buys two stronger oxen. 11. My ^puidfather i> 
very wise. 12. That very foob'sh man will soon lose his life. 13. 1 
never saw a more lying (mendacious) boy. 14. Those most base men 
[that you speak ot\ hate virtue. 15. I hate the love of wicked men. 
16. The general will move his camp into another safer place. 17. 
All the goats and kids fell into a very deep ditch. 18. That report is 
most true. 19. All the women have been butchered by the very fierce 
soldiers. 20. You will never drink sweeter wine. 



213. 1. My father is richer than your grandfather. 2. This 
burden is heavier than that. 3. The ditch, which the husbandmen 
were digging, was very deep. 4. Oaius is madder than Claudius. 5. 
This wool is the blackest {or very black). 6. The pains which we 
feel are very sharp. 7. That man is richer than his father. 8. We 
have never felt sharper pains. 9. He prays-for a sound mind in a 
sound body. 10. Your labours wiU be increased by these difficnltiea 
11. The difficulties, by which my labour is increased, are very great 
12L That old man will receive a very great sum of money from my 
gnadsoiL IS, My grandson wViV ^7 e» ^^irJ^ax^ «N3ii.Qil money to 
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ibis old num. 14 Toa will feel sharper pains to-morrow. 15. You 
will scarcely ov e rcome vadk great difficulties. 16. The light of the 
fnn is brighSter than the light of the moon. 17. Your sister, whom I 
saw yesterday, is very beautiful 18. Your sister is more beautiful 
tlian mine. 19. This way is worse than that. 20. You will seldom 
see finer oxen. 



224. 1. The consuls, fitting very bravely, were slain. 2. The 
enemy, [while] cruelly laying waste the lieklii, were put to flight by 
the inhabitante. 3. Caesar gave the land to the Aedui asking for it 
{or when they asked for it). 4. The consuls trium]>hed on account of 
the greatness of the war [which had been] finished. 5. The soldiers run 
out armed with fire and sword ; they fill all x>laces with bloudshed and 
conflagration. 6. Hie consul, [when] about to depart from the winter 
quarters into Italy, greatly praised all the soldiers, and jireseuted them 
with rewards. 7. The ssolors, being about to remain the whole night 
in the cave, prudently carried i>rovi8ions with them. 8. The consul, 
with two cohorts, gives assistance to the stru^ling soldiers. 9. The 
shepherd, fleeing very swiftly from a wolf, fell into a well. 10. The 
veiy wretched inisoner, being about to throw himself down from the 
wail, was held ttack with very great difficulty by his companions. 11. 
I most fortunatelv preserved the boy [when he was] about to fall into 
the river. 12. The war having been carried on most fiercely through 
(during) so many years, has not yet been finished. 



229. 1. A few soldiers having been slain {or after a few soldiers 
had been slain) the enemy put the rest to flight. 2. These things 
having been ascertained (or when these things had been ascertained), 
the same chie& of the states who had been to Caesar before, returned. 
3. The father of those persons being dead, they are likely to suffer 
very great pain. 4. The vineae having been set-on-fire, many of the 
enemy havms been wounded and slam, they almost killed one of 
the two consuls also [who had been] thrown down from his horse with 
a severe wound. 5. The war being now finished (or having been 
already finished), the consul is about to set out into Italy. 6. Caesar's 
arrival having been ascertained, Ariovistus sent ambassadors to him. 
7. At sun-rise (the sun rising) we set out from the town. 8. The sun 
having risen, we followed the guides over the plain. 9. Lucius Do- 
mitins [and] Appius Claudius being consuls (or in the consulship of 
Lucius JDomitius and A. Claudius), Caesar, having brought the assem- 
Uies of Gaul to a conclusion (lUeraUy the assemblies of Gaul having 
been brought to a conclusion), sets out into lUyricum. 10. Two very 

Siat wars having been finished in one summer, Caesar (or Caesar, 
ving finished two veiy great wars in one summer,) led his army into 
the [territory of tiie] Sequani, into winter-quarters ; he himself set 
out into Italy. 11. This speech having been delivered, the minds of 
lU were changed in a wonderful manner. 12. The war with (literally, 
of) ibe Helvetii being finished, ambassadors of almost the whole of 
Gallia came to Caesar. 
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236. 1. It is sweet and becoming to die for one's conntry (or to 
die, &c., is sweet.) 2. I can both read and write. 3. It is not easjr 
to write well {or to write well is not easy.) 4. The soldiers cannok 
defend the city. 5. It is a fine thing to be pointed at with the fingn 
{or to be pointed at, &c. , is a fine thing. ) 6. He longs to know. 7. We 
will not play with you. 8. I wish to read, my brother prefers to play. 
9. To praise oneself is not becoming. 10. To receive letters from 
friends is delightful 11. He hastens to assault this place on two sides. 
12. Will you be able to endure such great pains? 13. To suffer these 
things was hard. 14. To drink this sweet wine will be delightfoL 
15. To journey through the woods by night is not safe. 16. I do not 
choose to give back the money received from you. 17> To wish the 
same things, and not to wish the same things {or to have the same 
likes and dislikes), is firm friendship. 18. It is not becoming to seek 
for riches for oneseK alone. 19. You know how to fight. 20. We 
are unwilling to follow this guide. 



244. 1. Quintus Titurius, the lieutenant, brings help to the 
vielding squadrons. 2. Help was brought to us [when] in oifficuitieB 
by the allies. 3. A great number of the enemy having been wounded 
and slain, the rest had crossed the river. 4. To bear pains bravely 
is becoming. 5. It will be best to cross the river and Hide ourselves 
in the wood. 6. All these things wUl be done easily. 7. Romulns 
was made king. 8. Their mother being dead, the children will 
return home. 9. Some men become rich quickly. 10. The shepherds, 
returning home, were slain by robbers. 11. A foolish man will 
never become prudent. 12. These burdens are too heavy ; we cannot 
cany them. 13. No one ever became good by chance. 14. Those 
who are industrious and careful generally b^ome rich. 15. The 
days have already become shorter. 16. The soldiers returning (or as 
the soldiers were returning) into the camp, suddenly a shout arosa 
17. Caesar has received a letter from Titurius, the lieutenant. 



250. 1. Poor men generally envy the rich. 2. Bich men are often 
envied by the poor {or envy is often felt towards the rich by the 
poor). 3. I shall easily persuade you. 4. You will easily be per- 
suaded {or persuasion will easily be exerted on you). 6. The nood 
had greatly damaged the banks of the river. 6. Great damage had 
been done to the banks of the river by the flood {or the banks of the 
river had been greatly damaged by the flood). 7. I cannot be 
injured by those men [that you speak of]. {LiterdUy, that injuiy 
should be done to me by the men [that you speak of] is not possible). 
8. Ye will not spare noxious animals. 9. Noxious animals will not 
be spared by you. 10. We favour faithful friends. 11. Favour ia 
shown by us to faithful friends {or faithful friends are favoured by 
us). 12. Our soldiers fiercely resisted the enemy [who were] endea- 
vouring to cross the river. 13. A stout resistance was made by our 
men against the enemy [who were] endeavouring to cross the river 
(or the enemy, endeavouring to cross the river, were stoutly reosted 
by our men), 14. The in.\iabitaiita oi ^\jaa Y^wVaRfe ^y very great 
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rttention {UteraSy, pay attention very greatly) to agriculture. 15. 
Yflt^r great attention is pdd to agriculture by the inhabitants of this 
nominee (or agriculture is veiy much attended to by the inhabitants 
CO.). 16. Tour son is especially dear to me ; he always strives to 
ylesa o ma 17* We ought tuways to obey our parents. 18. Obedience 
IB always rendered to piirents by good children {or parents are 
always obeyed by good children). 19. 1 shall never attempt to per- 
suade you. 20. I was easily persuaded by your dear brother {or 
penoasion was easily exerted upon me by your dear brother). 21. I 
will reply briefly to you about these things {or I will answer you 
briefly aboat these things). 22. A very brief reply was given to us 
{UteraUy, a le-ply was given to us very briefly) about this thing {or 
we were answered very briefly about this thing). 23. I fear you. 
2ii, I fear for you. 

255. 1. AH men must die. (Dying is for all men). 2. Now we 
most drink. (Now drinking is for us). 3. I had to set out on that very 
day. (Setting-out on that same day was for me). 4. Children mu^ 
obey. (Obeying is for children). 5. To-morrow we shall have to return 
luHne. (Returning home to-morrow will be for us). 6. Those who wish 
to earn praise must live honestly and prudently. (Living honestly and 
pradentiy is for those who wish to earn x)raise). 7. Our [men] had 
afc one and the same time to keep their-footing in the waves and to 
fi^t with the enemy. (Keeping-their- footing in the waves and fighting 
with the enemy at one and the same time were for our men). 8. 
To-morrow we shall have to write {or we must write) to our parents. 
(Writing to our parents will be for us to-morrow). 9. A reason for 
saying-no never fails an avaricious man. 10. The chiefs came to 
Caesar for the sake of clearing themselves. 11. The opporunity for 
deliberating is short. 12. To no one was there the power {or no 
one bad the power) of keeping his station on the wall. 13. Neither 
side make a beginning of crossmg. (Neither side are the first to cross). 
14. The soldiers had gone out into the fields for the sake of getting- 
fodder and gathering-corn. 15. A generous man even devises a 
reason for giving. 16. These dogs are useful for hunting. 17. Man 
was bom for understanding and acting. 18. While driving [the 
flock] (literaUy, amid driving the flock) beware of encountering the 
he-goat; he strikes with his horn. 19. The manners (or characters) of 
boys disclose themselves in-the-course-of playing. 20. By deliberating 
opportunity often perishes {or is lost). 21. Valour grows by daring, 
fear by being slow. 22. He has received a benefit by conferring 
[one], who has conferred it on a worthy person. 



258. 1. Time for taking up arms was not given to the enemy. 2. 
Frugality is the science of avoiding superfluous expenses, or the art 
of; using one's property with-moderation. 3. Every one must use his 
own judgment. (Using his own judgment is for every body). 4. In 
adversity we must use the advice of friends. (In adverse circumstances 
nsuijg the advice of friends is for us). 5. Wicked men must fear 
panuhmenta. (Fearing punishments is for wicked men^ . ^. ^ ^ \£Cy^\> 
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always pity the poor. (Pitying;; poor persons is always for as). 7. Yo« ja 
will nave to live on bread and milk. (Living on bread and mOk will 
be for you). 8. 1 must fulfil {cr discharge) this duty. (Discharging thii 
duty is for me). 9. There is no hope of getting possession of the 
town. 10. We must spare neither toil nor danger. (Sparing neither 
toil nor danger is for us). 



262. 1. He is a man by-no-meaus {or least of all) to be despised. 
2. Parents are always to be loved. 3. These exploits are to be veiy 
greatly praised. 4. All things had {UteraUyy were) to be done by me 
at one tune. 5. These terms of peace are not to be accepted. 

265. 1. For accomplishint^ these things {lUeraUy, for these tiiingi 
beiug accomplished) Orgetonx is chosen. 2. They are prepared for 
undergoing all dangers. 3. We must exercise (use) great care in 
defenmn^ the main body of the army (literally, in the main body 
being defended). 4. Plans for {literally, of) destroying the dty, for 
butchering the citizens, for blotting out the Boman name, were 
entered into. 5. He has a great longing for seeins £ome (UleraUy, d 
Rome being seen). 6. This place is not suitable tor pitching a canm. 
7. Prudence (or foresight) is perceived in avoiding dai^gers. BiASi 
hope of storming the city was lost. 9. In seeking their [comradesl 
they lost the time for {literaUy, of) fighting. 10. The daves had 
been sent into the town for the sake of getting com. 

276. 1. The soldier [when] flyine, threw away his arms. It was 
told us (or we were told) that the smdier [^en] flying threw away 
his arms. 2. The defenders of the town carried away all their 
[property] with theuL It was reported to the king, that the defenden 
of tiie town had carried away aJl their [property] -with them. 3. A 
teacher learns many things by teaching. We know that a teacher 
leams many thin^ by teaching. 4. The shepherd hid the dieep and 
oxen in the neighbouring wood. The robbers had heard that the 
shepherd had hidden the sheep and oxen in the neighbouring wood. 
5. We are about to make an attack on the enemy. It was told to 
the general {or the general was told) that we were about to make an 
attack on the enemy. 6. He who praises by-gone times (the praiaer 
of by-gone times) does not always judge wisely. Who does not know 
that the praiaer of by-gone times does not always judge wisely ? 7. 
The moon is already hiding itself in the donds. We see that the 
moon is abready hidmg its£ in the clouds. 8. The horns of the sta^ 
have already been cut off by the hunters. The shepherd tcdd me tiiat 
the horns of the stags had already been cot off by the hunters. 9. The 
traitors will deliver up the city to the consul to-morrow. There is a 
report that traitors will deliver up the city to the consul to-monow. 
10. The dty will be betrayed to the consuls. It has been repocted 
(or word has been brought to us) that the dty will be betntyedL 

289. 1. The inhabitants of the dtv, irhio, 1 had heard, had been 
hrouf^ before the oodsoI, have already returned. (JL bad heard tint 
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tiisy had been broiu^t before the oonral). 2. At the same time it 
was announced by desertera that the enemy, who, I had said, had 
been routed by our men at the first onset, were endeavouring to 
ascend the hilL (I had said that they had been routed). 3. In the 
mean time the strangers, ^o, there was a report, were about to set 
the city on fire, were dragged before the king. (There was a report 
that they were about to set the city on fire). 4 The guests, who, we 
had heard, had carried off the gold with them, will be dragged before 
the praetor. (We had heard &at they had carried off the gold with 
them). 5. The matricide, whose remaining in the city is disgraceful, 
has hi^^ftp hii"«^lf in a cave. (That he should remain in the city is 
disgraceful). 6. The barbarians, who, it had been reported, were 
about to attack the camp, on account of the breadth of the ditch 
eould not throw their darts up to it. (It had been reported that they 
were about to attack the camp). 7. Those will be absent, who, I 
thou^t, would be present. 8. It is absiud to praise that which we 
judge to be false. 9. What things it was hard to suffer, these here- 
after it will be a pleasure to remember. 10. The messenger overtook 
the deserters, who, it was believed, had fled away into the woods. 
IL That most base fellow ran up to me, and having seized m^ hand 
{lUeraUjff my hand having been seized), bespattered me with his 
pnases {UieraUy, spattered his praise upon me). 12. A very vigorous 
nsigtanoe was offered to the robbers who suddenly attack^ the 
tnvellerB. 13. The oxen, which were being driven to the water, 
suddenly attacked the driver. 14. The ship was driven to the shore. 
16. Some god has brought me to your shores. 16. It is plain that 
yoa have applied your mind to philosophy. 17. 1 will add this man 
to the number cit my friends. 18. He applied his mind to new 
oonnaela. 19. Ton have joined the knowledge of law to eloquence. 
20. The oxen which the husbandman has attached to the plough are 
stronger than mine. 

900. 1. It becomes a rich man to pity the sorrows of the poor. 
2. That most becomes each, which is most each man's own. 3. It 
becamee a wise man to leave life with a calm mind. 4. To have cast 
awa>T shame is most imbecoming to a young man. 5. Tq seek-for 
ihe lore of wicked men does not become a wise man. 6. To-morrow 
yoa will be allowed {or it will be permitted you) to come together 
to me. 7. May I take (or is it permitted me to take) my station 
here. 8. It is proper that this should be done. (This ought to be done). 
9. The money which ought to have been given to tnese states for 
the com, has not yet been given. 10. You ousht to gather your 
books toother. 11. Your books ought to have been gathered toge- 
ther. (Tnat your books should be gathered together was a duty). 
12, The older men (greater by birth), who, we had said, had been 
gathered together luong with the children and women into the 
marshes, this battle having been announced {or news of this battle 
having been brought), sent ambassadors to Caesar. 13. We have 
heard that very great forces have been collected by the enemy. 
14. To-morrow we shall have to engage with the enemy. (Engaging 
with the enemy will be for as to-morrowV ^&* \>Bii^^ ^S^\& 
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would soon have a meeting {or interview) with me. 16. The waUs 
of the city are not yet joined with the citadel. 17. Latin boxen 
were matched with [or pitted against) Greek [boxers]. 18. Word 
was brought to Caesar that the enemy would presently join^battle. 
19. We determined to entrust matters to a battle. 20. 1 commend 
and entrust myself to your fidelity. 21. The deserters were com- 
pelled to entrust themselves to the barbarians. 22. The crashing of 
the falling trees being heard, the wild beasts betook themselves mto 
a cave. 



308. 1. Why are you departing out of the city ? 2. He asks me 
why I am departing out of the city. 3. He asked me why I was 
departing out of the city. 4. How many men were present ? 6. He 
inquires of his friend how many men were present. 6. He inquired 
of nis friend how many men were present. 7. Which of those two 
{literally, which of the two of those men) did this ? 8. I have not 
yet ascertained which of those two did this. 9. I had already 
ascertained which of those two had done this. 10. For-what-reason 
had you laughed at (ridiculed) those men [that you speak of ] ? 11. 1 
wish to know why you had ridiculed those men. 12. I wished to 
know why you had ridiculed those men. 13. When will the army 
descend into the plain ? 14. The soldiers do-not-know when tiie 
army will descend into the plain. 15. It-was-not-known when the 
army would descend into the plain. 



321. While the general was stationing bodies-of-guards at different 
points, word was brought that the enemy were auready engaging in 
battle with our men. 2. While these things were being transacted 
in the conference, it was announced to Caesar that the horsemen of 
Ariovistus were approaching nearer. 3. I do not wish that this 
mistake, with which 1 am delighted, should be wrested from me so 
long as I live. 4. Whilst there is life there is said to be hope. 6. I 
did this while it was permitted me. 6. The boys remained in the 
cave until they heard a tremendous groan : then all, at full speed, 
fled in different directions. 7. That this man was bom, botn we 
rejoice, and this state, as long as it exists, will be g|[^* 8. As long 
as the master was away, the boys played. 9. The nation of the 
Lacedaemonians was brave, so long as the laws of Lycurgus were in 
force. 10. So long as cares are absent, we rejoice. 11. While they 
were going away armed and in-close-array, the foot-soldiers kept 
following them. 12. As long as you are fortunate you will count 
many friends. 13. Here there will be kingly government for three 
hundred years, until a royal priestess shall bring forth [fiteraUy, shall 
give by bearing) a twin progeny. 14. This man shall wage a mighty 
war in Italy, and shall utterly crush {literaMy, hammer to pieces) 
haughty nations, and shall set up customs for the men, and waUs 
untu the third sunmier shall have seen him reigning in Latium. 15. I 
did not believe that this was displeasing to you, until I received your 
letter. 16. As long as Pompey was in Italy, I did not cease to hope. 
17. Epaminondas kept the weapon in his body, until it was an- 
nouaded that the Boectiana "had. con.c^«t%^ \%, "^^xojassfe take-out- 
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of-tiie-ieach ci angry men, those upon whom they endeavonr to make 
aa attack {UieraUjft those are to be taken out ot the reach of angry 
men), until they zeoover themselves. 19. Wait till I have an inter- 
view with Atticus. 20. He endured many thinss in war also, until 
he founded a city and introduced the gods into Latium. 21. I shall 
remain here unm I receive your leUer, 22. They waited until the 
hctors should disperse the crowd. 



323. 1. When the sun rises, we hear the crowing of the cocks. 

2. When he recognised his mother, he followed her as she Had 
ifUeraUjf, fleeing) with these words (liUraUy, witb such a voice). 

3. The enony as soon as (or when first) they beheld our horse- 
aoldiezB^ having made an attack, quickly put them to flight. 4. When 
you wirii, I wm come to you. 6. When they came {literally t when a 

. ooming was made) nearer, a rush together takes place from both sides 
with a great shout {or they rush to the shock from both sides with a 
kwid shout). G. He who does not ward off" an injury, or keep it at 
a distonce from his [friends], when he can, acts unjustly. 7. You 
do excellently when you retain the recollection of those persons. 8. I 
was reading your letters, when a letter is brought to me from Lepta. 
9. When I rrad your letters, I seem to myself less base, but [only] 
while I am reading than. 10. There was a certain time when men 
wandered about everywhere in the fields after the manner of brutes. 
11. The sisnal had scarcely been given, when the soldiers ran toge- 
ther {literMly, when a runnmg-together took x)lace) to that place out 
of aU the forts. 12. When Caesar came into Gaul, the Aedui were 
the chiefiB of the one faction, the SSequani of the other. 13. Catulus 
deriyed great advantage from his virtue and worthiness, when you 
all, afanost with one voice, said that you would rest your hope on 
himself. 14. And now there was an end, when Jupiter from the 
highest aether looking down upon the sail-traversea sea^ and the 
lands lying beneath, and the snores, and the broad nations, thus 
stood on tne summit of the sky, and fixed his eyes on the realms of 
JAhytL 15. The horses began to shake the yoke, and to shake the 
king out of the chariot, when he leaps down, and is placed upon 
{or T^^Boes himself upon) a horse, which followed for this purpose. 
16. That long time, when I shall not exist, moves me more than this 
brief [period]. 17. All the time that I was writing this, I kept 
doubting whether it ought to be written. 18. All the time that 1 was 
in Bcmie, I dwelt with {or at the house of) Caius. 19. When I was 
'in Borne, I had an interview with your father. 20. While I was 
writing to yon, your messenger arrived. 21. When he was inquiring 
of these men wliat and how great states were in arms^ and what they 
could [do] in war, he found that this was the case {literally, thus), 
22. When I had caught sight of his face, I recognised my brother. 
23L When you read this (these things), I shsdl perhaps have met 
him. 24. When I have ascertained the causes of these things, I will 
write to you. 25. When did you do this ? 26. He asked me when 
I did this. 27. He inquired whether I had ever met his father. 
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326. 1. I am going away from those people now that I see thit I 
am being made game of in this way. 2. Now that I know that yot 
will soon depart, I ahall not stay here longer. 3b After my 
grandfather departed, I did not stay longer. 4 After he had 
ascertained that, he ordered the assailants to be dragged befon 
him. 5. On the tenth day after I had departed from yon, I 
received your letter. 6. I ascertained this after I wrote to yoo. 
7. My brother died before yon were bom. S. I remember that Oato, 
the year before he died, had a discussion with me. 9. He did not dis- 
miss the ambassadors before he had ascertained that the hosta^ had 
been brought lOi They did not cease fleeing before they reached the 
rirer Rhine. 11. I felt this before you began to speak. 12L Bef(X« 
I [^all] have settled in some place [or other], you will expect neither 
long letters from me, nor alwajrs in my handvrriting {lUeraLjf, by my 
hand). 13l I shall not leave off before I have tiniahed the work. 14 
Before I reply concerning the other matters, 1 will say a £bw woidi 
about frienoahip. loi Before I speak about the disasters of Sicily, a 
few things seem to me to be proper to be said {or it seems to me that 
a few things ought to be said) about the province. 16. B^oiv I nf 
concerning the republic those thin^ which, I think, on^^ to be 
said at this tune, 1 will set f ortii briefly the purpose of my settiBg- 
out. 17. Before you come to the gate, go to me n^bdk [hand]. 1& I 
will not depart hence before yon return. 



334. 1. Caesar, having removed out of sight fint his own koiae^ 
then those of all { iiterSlji, first his own horse, then those of all 
having been removed out cd sight), that the danser of all being mads 
equaL he might take away the hope of flight, liaving exhorted hii 
[soldiers] joined battle. 1 Caesar, disturbed by these messi^eB and 
letters, enrvdled two new le^:ions in nearer Gsol, and when ■■■■■■■m*' 
had begun, sent Quintus Pedius the lieutenant to oondnct them into 
tile interior of GauL 3. The senate declared ttiat a levy should he 
held, that exemi^ons should not be valid, that oommiasioiiers (or am- 
baaeadors} should be sent with authority to visit the states of Gaol, 
and take' care {litertUl^ give their attention) that th^ did not mute 
themselves with the delvetii 4. Oar soldiers were nady in anns, 
that they mi^t attack them [when] encnmbered. 5. Then nwn 
could not be persuaded to stay loneer {jIUeraliMf that pfnmaafm 
shoold be exerted upon these men that they uuoold ttaj kmaer 
was not possible). 6L Iwiahyoutopemiadeyoiiiaelf of tfaia(fiif0^^ 
thus), that no one is dearer V> me than yonnid^ my [friend] Gsestf 
excepted. 7. At day-break, the mattiar' having been confirmed bf 
the scoots, he sent forward all the civahy to &Iav the rear-gnaid. 
& These thin^ having been ascertained, he aen^ forwaid aonie 
scoQts and c«nturians» to choose a place smiakle for a camp. flL We 
could not deter even the Sueasiones nvm entering-into-a-coaunm- 
design with the Belgiaa. lOL The bands of the enemy most be kept utt^ 
tiiafi w« m^r not have to engage with so «reat amnltitods at oBenna 
II. I bes eech yxw bv the gods to hrip mes 12. He ocdend tl» 
soUiefs tohnninpalitheeora. 13L Caesar having exhorted thsoUia' 
onieradt&emtobcwlibfc^tendaite aQoiilb^^ «MBKs\vidto 
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ho K tL the WMijnli% iiuit they might be ftble to nae their swordg 
Bore euily* Help me, tlutt thia mfty be done more easily. 14. 
They bom op all toe com, except what they were about to carry 
with tiiem, that^ the hope of retumiDg home being done-away* 
with, they might be more prepared for undergoing all dangers. 
Ifii. I directed him in a letter {KteraUif, 1 wrote to him) to come to 
me. 16. For my part I am wont to take care that each person may 
instmct me himself about his own business, and that uo one else 
maj be present, that he may speak the more freely* 17. I shall not 
object to everybody reading my writings. 18. The Grermans do not 
renuM to contend with arms. 19. On the following day the 
soldiers remained quiets that * in the meantime the commanding 
officer might inspect the strength of the city. 20. Thiuking 
tfiferggy , btvinjo; thought) this pla^ by no means suitable for disem- 
Mridn^ he waited at anchor until the ninth hour, that in the mean- 
time the remaining ships might assemble at the same place. 21. The 
Roman people created tribunes for itself, that by means of them it 
might be sue (or protected) against the senate and consuls. 22. I 
dioold like yon to speak with Antonius {lUtraUy, I should wish that 
you ahoald speak with Antonius). 23. I will never allow him to 
do this (UteraUy, I will never permit that he should do this). 24 Let 
me do this. (Allow that I do this). 25. Let me prevail upon you, 
let me take yon by the tips of tiie ears, let me give you a kiss. 



340. 1. The senate decreed that nobody should go out from the city. 
2. Having embraced Caesar, he began to implore him not to resolve- 
upon (tihac lie would not resolve upon^ anything too severe against his 
brother. 8. Scouts were placed at different points, that the Bomans 
mi^t not anywhere lead their forces across. 4. I warned the boys 
never to lose time. 5. From this point he sent two parts of the 
anny to collect corn, he himself with the third [part] unencum- 
beredy was in position, at once as a guard for the camp, and 
kmkinff round tnat an attack might not be made from any quarter 
upon the foragers. 6. Silanus, thinking that these points should 
be finrii attacked, ordered the standards to be borne as much as 
poaaible towards the left [hand], that he might not be beheld from 
any quarter by the Punic picquets. 7. The magistrates take care 
that the commonwealth may receive no injury. 8. He persuaded me 
not to tell this to anybody. 9. We will endeavour not to do you any 
injnry. 10. He built a high wall round the house, that a view 
through into the interior mi^t not be obtained from any quarter. 



S4jO. 1. I am so tired that I cannot stand longer. 2. By the 
arrival of these men so great a change of affairs was made, that even 
the wounded, leaning on their shieMs, renewed the battle. 3. This 
mutter having been settled, having gone out from the camp in the 
■eoond watch with uproar and tumult, with no fixed order or com- 
mand, while each sought for himself the foremost place in the line of 

* Nbiiae particularly this use of dum ^tin VSixQ wa^vuiKX.v^«. 
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maroh. And hastened to arrive at home, thev made their departmtf 
seem very like a fiiffht (lUeraUtf, they caused that their departare 
seemed, oc. ). 4 This proceeding brought it about that provisioDS 
could be carried to him without danger from the Kenu and. the 
remaining states. ' 5. Bicaearchus wrote three books, in which he 
wishes to make out that souls are mortaL 6. I will make him 
always remember (literally, I will cause that he shall always remem- 
ber) that day and place, and myself. 7. Plato makes Isocrates to be 
wonderfully praised by Socrates (or Plato represents Isocrates as 
beine wonderfully praised by Socrates). 8. The man is so fooUsh 
that ne is laughed at by all. 9. The gate is so low, that we cannot 
enter the house. 10. I have looked into these books so often, that 
I have almost learnt them by heart. 11. How has it been brought 
about that you have entangled yourself in other people's affairs? 
12. The speech of this man was so involved, that no one could under- 
stand it. 13. The wolf was so entangled in the toils, that he could 
not extricate himself. 14. It came about by chance that I had to 
make a journey [or to travel) with your brother. 15. It may be the 
case that a person thinks correctly, and cannot speak out what he 
thinks in a x>oli8hed manner. 16. The load was so great, that it could 
not be plac^ upon the baggage-horse. 17. The matter is in such a 
state (liteiuUv, has itself so) that I begin to doubt what I ought to do. 
18. His moUier's folly is such that nobody can call her a human 
being ; her violence such, that no one [can call her] a woman ; her 
cruelty such, that no one [can call her] a mother. 19. You are not 
the man to boast. 20. Innocence (harmlessness) is such an affection 
of the mind, that it hurts nobody. 21. No keenness of the human 
intellect is so great, that it can penetrate into the sky {or heaven). 
22. Who can be so averse from the truth as to denv that aU these 
things which we see are regulated {or administered) by the power of 
the mmiortal gods ? 23. It is handed down by report that Aruns of 
Clusium introduced wine into Gaul for the purpose of enticing the 
nation over [to him]. 

356. 1. May X perish when I have ceased to love you. 2. Let os 
inquire of him when he is about to exact the first payment. 3^ Let 
us not interpose so much delay before we finish the work. 4. Do not 
do this on my account 5. Would that I were not writing this with 
truth. 6. Bo not write to him {or do not tell him in your letter) to 
come to me. 7. Would that the tribunes of the plebs had not put 
their veto upon this proposition. 8. Bo not lose so u^oped for 
an opportunify. 9. The boy must either learn this by heart, or 
write it out three times. 10. He asked me whether the calculation 
(account) of what had been received and what had been paid out, 
agreed {or whether the debit and credit sides of the account 
balanced each other). 11. I am afraid that these merchants have used 
^Ise .accounts. 12. Would that these accounts had been made up, 
18. Let us compare the accounts. 14. Let us always live so as to 
think that we must render an account. 15. After that miMi ascer- 
tained this, he b^an to make this calculation. 16. Let us cast up 
ibe Mocoont, 17. Do not invoWe '^o\aw^ tvSfi^ Vsi ^:0(S&«t ^;^\^% 
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affiun. 18. Do not inTolye younelf in that mau*8 plans. 19. I am 
afraid that the hope of defence will fail {or deceive) us. 20. I am 
a&aid that he will not be able to persuade his father. 21. He was 
a&aid that he would not be able to |)ersuade his father. 22. I per- 
ceived that you were afraid that your last letter had not been 
deliyerod to me. 23. You ouffht not to have been mixed up in this 
business. 24. I wish you had not intemipte<l me while 8i)eaking. 
25. 4. prohibition had been laid upon the chiefs of the embassy 
against sayine a word about surrender (or the chiefs of the embassy 
lud been foroidden to sav a word about surreudur). 26. He was 
afraid that by the sallies oi the horse-soldiers the army would be shut 
oat from com and provisions. 27. He was afraid that resistance 
could not be offered to the incursions of the enemy {or he was afraid 
that the incnrsiona of the enemy could not be resisted). 28. You 
should have put your veto upon this design. 29. He was afraid to 
touch the snake. 



367. 1. If yon did this, boys, you shall be punished. 2. He 
was foolish, if of his own accord he exposed himself to death. 
3L U yon had written a letter to him, he ought to have written 
back to you. 4. If I have presented myself to you inconveniently, 
I beg pardon of you. 5. If he lived in this house, he suffered 
many inoonveniences. 6. If ever there was anybody, both by 
nature, and even more by calculation and training, averse to the 
senseless praise and talk of the mob, I assiuredly am that man. 7. If 
he felt as ne speaks, he is a scoundrel 8. If the Athenians at cer- 
tain times, aner the Areopagus was done away with, did nothing 
except by decisions and decrees of the people, since they had not 
distinct grades of dignity, the state did not retain its proi)er adorn- 
ment. 9. If it thundered, it also lightened. 10. If [it was the fact 
that] you had performed nothing worthy of honour, where is the 
army ? where the expenditure ? where the military command ? where 
that province so fruitful in public thanks^vings and triumphs ? But 
if you had chosen to hope for something, if you were thinking of that 
which the title of * Imperator,' which the laurel- twined fasces, which 
those trophies declare you to have imagined, who is more wretched, 
who more to be condemned than yourseS ? 



368. 1. K liberty is not e(|ual {or fairly apportioned), it is not 
even liberty. 2. If this point is not quite understood, how great the 
force of friendship and concord is, may be perceived from dissensions 
and discords ; for what house is so stable, what state so firm, that it 
cannot be utterly overthrown by hatreds and factious struggles? 
3. If you wish, I wUl i^roduce witnessess for you. 4. If it pleases 
you, we will depart at once. 5. You are a blockhead, if you do 
not understand this. 6. His military dominion cannot longer be 
endured, if there is not some help in Caesar. 7. If it is permitted (if 
I may), I will go away. 
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369. 1. If he wishes {lUeraUy, shall wish) to go AWftv, he wiU nob 

be able. 2. If you obey the laws of virtue, you will be happy. 3. If 

I am absent, you will soon f orset me. 4. If you ayl^l youraelf of hui 

hospitality, you will be bad^ ofL 5. If you do not obey your 

parents, you will not be able to please them. 6. This he will never 

do, even if he is abla 7. You will not please me, unless you are 

honest. 8. If you bid [him], he will go away. 9. I shall more 

easily overtake what is set before me, if I show you our republic, 

both at its birth, and growing, and grown-up, ana at last firm and 

robust. 10. Then at length (^en, and not before) they will be free, 

if they overpower the tyrants. 11. If you climb the mountain, yon 

will be able to see the battle. 12. If you do this, you studlbe 

punished. 13. If anything happens to me, I shall die with a calm 

and prepared mind. 14. If the general places the horaemen over 

against tne enemy, he will easily carry c^ the victory. 15. If he 

besmears his countenance with mud, his companions will not be aUe 

to recognise him. 16. You will soon forget me, if I so away. 17. If 

you do this, you will bind me to you for ever. 18. i will not return 

mto my native land, unless I accomplish this business. 19. He will 

be killed, if he throws himself too daringly in the way of the enemy. 

20. If you take out of the world {literMly, the nature of thinfls,) the 

bond of good-wiU, no house or city will be able to stand. 2i. You 

will then assent more readily [to this], if I reach m(»e important 

matters. 22. If you divide a wreath (or crown), it will be a bow ; if 

you straighten it, a rod. 

370. 1. You would have hurt yourself, if you had struck your foot 
against a stone. 2. If you had offended me, 1 should have foimven 
you. 3. If we had not been foolish, we should never have placea our- 
selves in the way of these dangers. 4 To the dead our ancest(»B 
assigned rites so relisiously sacred, which they assuredly would not 
have done, if they had thought that they did not at all concern them. 
5. Assuredly he would not have done this, if the ships had had their 
proper complement [of sailors]. 6. If the Cimbri had immediately 
advanced upon the city with Uieir army prepared for battle, there 
would have been a severe contest. 7. Would you therefore, if you 
had existed at that time, have thought him a rash or bloodthirsty 
citizen ? 8. Not even his brother, if he had been censor at that time, 
would have been able to retain QuiDctius in the senate. 9. If he had 
been able to guard against these enmities, he would have been living: 
10. I should already have flogged you to death, if I had not be^ 
angry. 11. If it had happeneo^differently, how could I have com- 
plamed ? 12. There was no news that I could write to you {or for me 
to write to you) ; and yet if there had been, I knew that you were 
wont to be informed by your friends. 13. If you had asked me^ I 
would have shown you how this was to be done. 14. He would never 
have been aUe to withstand this grie^ il he had not made use of fflr 
availed himself of) this consolation. 15. I should not have exposed 
your plans, if you had not provoked me. 16. You would hare been 
free from this disgrace, if you had been willing to follow my directioiL 
17* He would have forgotten me, if I had leS off writing to him. 
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371. 1. If the provinoe had been able to apeak, it would have 
made use of thia language. 2. If he had been my brother, how could 
he have been more complaiiant? 3. Do you poBsesa royal power 
here? If I had poMeesed it, you should have been decked out, 
aooording to yonr virtoee. 4. If I thought (or if I had thought) that 
these things were set to confront Milo, I should yield {or I should have 
yielded) to the occasion ; and amid so great a force of arms I should 
not think (or should not have thought) that there was room for an 
orator. Bat the counsel of Pompeius reanimates and refreshes me. 
& If this description had been unknown to you, it would have been 
noldded by mei 6. The kinsly kind of state in itself not only is not 
to be foond fault with, but I do not know whether it ought not* to be 
preferred to the other simple kinds, if I could- have approved of any 
amide kind. 7. But if this great advantage had not been pointed out, 
and if ^{ratification only had been sousht for from these pursuits, yet, 
as I tiunk, you would have considered this employment of the mind 
mart cultivated {or civilizing) and liberal (betitting a gentleman). 8. 
What do oar bands of attendants, what do our swords mean ? For 
assuredly we should not have been allowed to have them, if to use 
them had on no terms been permitted. 9. If it had been permitted to 
the senate {or if the senate nad been aJilowed) to accomplish what it 
[reailjr] approved of, we should not now have had any new sort of 
investigation. 

373. 1. If I were to deny that I am moved by regret for [the death 
of] Scipio, let the philosophers see how rishtly I should do this ; but 
assuredly I diould be telling a lie. 2. What should I do if he were 
to commit a theft ? 3. If I were now summoned to the end of life, I 
shomld not be torn away from a republic which I should grieve to 
have to be deprived ol 4. If any one should deposit a sword with 

Cou [when] of sound mind, and demand it back [when] mad, it would 
e a sin to restore it, a duty not to restore it. 5. If I should choose 
to complain of these past events, I should do nothing but increase 
yonr griei^ [and] dbow my own folly. 6. I should kill nim if he were 
to oome into my sight. 

385. Dired Farm. Most of the Belgae are sprung from the Ger- 
mans, and having been in old times 1^ across the Ehine, settled 
there on account of the fertility of the country, and drove out the 
Gauls who inhabited those places ; and were the only people, who, 
within the memory of our fathers, prevented the Teutoni and Gimbri 
from entering within their borders ; from which circumstance it came 
about, that, through the recollection of these events, they assumed to 
themselves great authority in military affairs. 

Bqaiorted Form, He found that most of the Belgae were sprung 
from the (Germans, and having been in old times led across the Bhine, 

* Notice this translation. The force of the Latin idiom, harid $cio an, Ac, is 
oMilliad bv Idgring emphaais on the teio .* ' I do not positively knov that it is so, 
Imt I am almost sure,' Ac This same sense is obtained in English by putting in 
tteadditJonal negative : ' I do not know that it is not the case/ 
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had settled there on account of the fertility of the coontry, and had 
driven out the Gauls, who inhabited those parts, and were the onlj 
people who prevented the Teutoni and Cimbri from entering within 
their borders ; from which circumstance it came about that through 
the recollection of these events they assumed to themselves greit 
authority in military affair& 

386. There are some whose influence has very great weight wtth 
the commonalty, who in their private capacity have more power 
than the magistrates themselves. These men, by a seditious ami un- 
scrupulous style of speaking, deter the people generallv from con- 
tributing the corn which they ought to furmsh ; [saying that]* if ^bsj 
cannot at once obtain the chief tsanshipof Gaul, it is better to beartne 
commands of Gauls than those of the JElomans ; and that they do not 
doubt that, if the Romans overpower the Helvetii, they will snatoh 
away liberty from the Aedui, together with the rest of GauL 

Eeported Form. a. He tells Caesar that there are some men whose 
influence has very great weight with the commonalty, who in their 
private capacity have more x>ower than the magistrates themselveik 
That these men by a seditious and unscrupulous style of speaking 
deter the people generally from contributing the com whidi they 
ought to mmish ; [saying that] if they cannot at once obtain the 
chieftainship of the whole of Gaul, it is better to obey the conmiandfl 
of Gauls than those of the Romans ; and that they do not doubt 
that, if the Romans overpower the Helvetii, they will snatch away 
liberty from the Aedui also, 

b. Write out the translation of 6 as an exercise. 



387. Bo not determine upon any too severe course against my 
brother. I know that those things are true, nor does any one derive 
greater pain from that fact than I do, because, when I had very cneat 
power at home and in the rest of Gaul, [while] he had very uttle 
power on account of his youth, he grew powerful through me, which 
resources and strength he uses not only to diminiah my mfluenoe, hot 
almost to my destruction ; still I am moved both hy brotherly lore 
and by the opinion of the people generally; for if anything of too severe 
a kind happen to biTn at your hands, while I hold such a pqeition of 
friendship with you, no one will suppose that it has not been done 
with my consent ; from which it will come about that the feelings of 
all Gaul will be turned away from me. 

388. He implores Caesar not to determine upon any too seven 
course against Ms brother ; he says that he knows that those thinisii 
are true, and that no one derives more pain from that fact thimfB 
^does], because, when he himself had very great power at home and 
m the rest of Gaul, while the other had very little power on accoant 
of his youth, he grew powerful through him, which resources and 

Sower he uses not only to diminish his influence, but iJmost to his 
estruction ; still [he says] he is moved by brotherly love, and by the 
opinion of the people generally ; for if anything of too severe a kind 

* Notice the table of erraia. 
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shonld happen to him at Caesar's hands, no one will suppose that it has 
not heen done with his consent ; from which it will come about that 
the feelings of all Gaul will be turned away from him. 

405. 1. If you foresee those dancers you ought to prevent them. 

2. He says, that, if I foresee those dangers, I ought to prevent them. 

3. He said that if I foresaw those dangers, I ou^t to prevent them. 
4 If that man [that you speak of] was over the provmce, the con- 
dition of the iimabitants was very gloomy. 5. I know well that if 
ti^ man was over the province, the condition of the inhabitants was 
veiy ^oomy. 6. I knew well, that if that man was over the 
province, the condition of the inhabitants was very gloomy. 7. If 
yon warned him beforehand of the danger hanging over [him], he 
ODght to have been on his guard. 8. He writes (says in his letter)- 
that if I warned him bef oremind of the dangers hanging over [him], he 
ought to have been on his guard 9. He replied that if I warned (or 
bad warned) him of the dangers hanging over him, he ought to have 
been on his guard. 10. If you had already set out, I do not under- 
■bud how it has come about that you did not arrive before (outstrip) 
ffl& 11. He says, that if I had alreadv set out, he does not under- 
Btaad how it has come about that I did not arrive before him. 12. 
He said that, \i I had already set out, he did not understand how it 
bad come about that I did not arrive before him. 13. If you go first 
I will follow you. 14 He declares that if I go first, he will follow 
me. 15. He promised that if I went first, he would follow me. 
Id. If the enemy pre-occupy the higher ground, they will with diffi- 
cnltjr be driven down by our men. 17. He warns the general that, 
if l£e enemy occupy the higher ground, they will with difficulty be 
driven down by our men. 18. He warned the general that, H the 
enemy pre-occupied the higher ground, they would with difficulty be 
driven down (dislodged) by our men. 

409. 1. If the general were to hang out the flag, the soldiers 
wodd immediately run together to arms. 2. He says that if the 
general were to hang out the flag, the soldiers would immediately run 
together to arms. 3. He said that if, &c. 4. If I could have fore- 
Been these dangers, I would have been on my guard. 5. He says 
tbat if he could have foreseen these dangers, he would have been 
on his ffuard. He said that if, &c. 6. Panaetius would have followed 
oat subjects of this kind, if some chance or occupation had not put 
ftn end to (interfered with) his design. 7. I believe that Panaetius 
would have, &c. 8. I would have flogged you to death, if I had 
not been angrv. 9. He said that he would have flogged me to death, 
if he had not been angrv. 10. It would be very agreeable to us, if 
you would set forth what you think about tms matter. 11. He 
replies that it would be very agreeable to them, if he would set 
forth wharfi he thinks about this matter. 12. He replied that it 
would be very agreeable to them if he would set forth what he 
thoueht about this matter. 13. He would have been present if he 
bad oeen able. 14. I believe that he would have been present if 
be had been able. 15. This plan would have been of advantage 
to very many, if it had been adopted. 16. I believe that this plan 
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wofM. faftve been, Ac. 17. It would have been Yerj agraeaUe to ■% f 
a joa had propounded your pljuL 18. He said that it would hn% 
been very agreeable to him, u I had piopoiinded my plan. 19l Xks 
beet wine should be brought forth, if you were to dine with mi 
20. He writes (says in his letter) that the best wine sboold be 
brought forth if I dined with him. 21. He wrote that the belt 
wine should be brought forth if I dined with him. 22L MoMf 
would not have been preferred to friendship had not the nabnt 
of man been prone to self-indulgence. 23. We know that matMf 
would not have, Ac 24. The enemy would have been overthrow^ 
if the lieutenant had led forth the legion &om the camp. Sl I 
believe that the enemy would have been, kc 26. H news al Ctkurni^ 
victory had not been brought at that very times, the town wodd 
have been lost. 27. Most people thought that if new% ft& 

TransUte § 413 into English with the help of the reported fam i 
given in § 414. 

425. 1. No personage appeared to me to be moie fitted to tdk 
about old age. 2. You do not seem worthy to be fiee. 9L Ht 
who obeys modestly seems to be worthy of commanding aome-di^ 
or-other. 4. Caius did not seem sufficiently suitable to have m 
great a business entrusted to him. & Virtoe sets a veiy small vihM 
on pleasure. 6. He says that he does not care mnui whether I 
demand a reckoning from him, or not. 7. I vatlae this more thn 
that S. You know that I value him very highly. 9L This €M 
man I value, as I ought, most highly of aU. 10. In this pwiiiw] 
yon micht have seen clearly how hig^y I valued yon. IL How 
highly I value, and have al|pkys valued you; 1k>w higjhly I have 
perceived that I am valued by you, I can tertify for myMil 18. 
I should have wished that an occasion had not oocuired, on wfaidk 
yon might perceive how hi^y I valued you. 13L The penoa of 
Laelius appeared to me suitable for holding that same niwnwnnii. 
about friendship, which Scaevola rememboed to have been hdd hf 
him [iiUraUy, for discoursing those very things about friendshipwhiA 
Scaevola remembered to have been discussed by him). 14b He wai 
doin^ nothing to deserve that I should attach myself aa a compamoa 
to his flight. 15. I will sell you the she-gcat^ winch tiie gid ii 
driving b^ik from the meadow, for i^ve denariL Id. I cannot recall 
to my recollection at what price I bou^t these bookau 17. Thk 
YKtorVf by which the enemy were reduced to slaveiy» cost the 
Romans much blood. IS. These garments are not worth beii^ 
mended. 19. When we withdrew to go to rest, a deqper aleep thaa 
usual enwrapped me, as I had kept awake until late at ni^k 20L 
From Actium we preferred to journey on foot, since we had ei^ 
lienoed very great inconvenience on ship-board (had sailed wikk vay 
ereat inconvenience). 21. youth favoured-bv-fortiine in findiwft 
Homer as the herald of your merits. 22. The cucmoMtanoe tM 
Yoa had sent no [letter] to me, did not deter me from aendiif a 
letter to yon after you came to Italy, but I could not find w* 
to promise you, being m^peH in waal oi «vecfthia|^ nor what tB 
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3 you, wben I had no plan of my own, nor what oonsoUition to 
yoa in the midat of such evils. 

L 1. As there is in ns design, calculation, foresight, it is 
my that (it cannot he bat that) God should have these same 
aea in a higher degree. 2. Which having been done, as they 
^ help one to the other, and did not fear lest they idiould be 
cmded in the rear (being turned away) by the enemy, they began 
oat more daringly, and to fight more bravely. 3. Now tlsat you 
been brought biLck to soundness [of mind] we will disdose our 
to you. 4. I indeed should not recommend, in ease Pompey 
kving Italy, that you also should take tii^t. 5. It is related 
be b^ui to advance, availing himself of tms guide : [that] then 
;nide enjoined upon him not to look back; he however was not 
bo do this any longer, and, carried away by eacer longing, looked 
6. I hear that a return to eood-wilf has ti^en place betvveen 
. 7. When you have returned to friendship, I shall not recollect 
injuries. 8. If you are of better memoir, I should like to know 
ber yoa fecoUect anything about yourselL 9. Since the matter 
een brought to such a pass, that it has to be settled {literaUy, to 
lettlement) whether he shall make atonement to the republic, or 
uUl be slaves, by the immortal gods, let us at length take to 
Itbs our hereditsjgr spirit and valour, that we may eiuier recover 
berty that is proper to (belongs of right to) the Roman race and 
, or may prefer death to slavery. 10. And since these things 
y, 1 wUl ub once succumb to your speech ; in that very respect, 
dch there can be nothing excessive, since you will have it so, I 
;rant that I am too grateful. 

L L Although com had been brought up in ships, the towns- 
irere not able to sustain the blockade any longer. 2. He is not 
g^ enou^ to be aUe to force a boat up with oars against the 
n. 3. This race having been subdued, they took up (commenced) 
with the neighbourlDg nations. 4. Although he had often 
iaed to come to the help of the town, he wasted the whole 
ler in sending embassies. 5. However swift they may be, I 
soon follow wem up. 6. When, a multitude of men having 
placed round the whole of the walls, stones have begun to be 
m £rom aU sides on to the wall, and the wall has been cleared of 
dera, a testodo having been made, they come up to the gates 
ondennine the walL 7. When night nad put an end to the 
lb, Iccina, a Roman, a man of the highest rank and influence 
g Ids countrymen, who was then in command of the town, sends 
sneers to him [to say] that unless help be sent up to him, he 
yfc Imld out any loncer. 8. Although much of the summer 
inad, the ships had tdready been drawn up on to the dry land. 
owever often you remind mm, he will never recollect the names 
leae persons. 10. Although you did not advise and urge my 
rtore, yoa certainly approved of it 11. He was a worthless 
r for not looking out for your interests, although he had been 
br this single purpose. 12. If any persons, after the manner of 
if Bsler eveiytnii^ to pleasurable sensation, tbe^ di£«t ^vv^^ 
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in opinion [from ns]. Nor is it surprising. For those persons canaol 
look up to anything exalted, anything ennobling and divine, wIm 
have cast away all their thoughts on a wing so low and contempfciblik 
13. Now at any rate, unless something has detained you, I sunMl 
that you are in the city. 14 I should have been vexed, if there All 
been room for new sorrow. 15. Although those scoundrds ahooli 
not choose to show themselves openly, it is to be feared tiiat ilMf 
may set fire to the dwellings and walls. 16. Altiiongh we are adi* 
jected to the tyranny of fortune, vet we must follow the dictates 4 
virtue and reason. 17. Others narness horses to the chaiioti^ « 
fling their bodies with a bound on to horses (vault on horsebaeU 
and approach with drawn swords. 18. Our men again making • 
stand, according to their custom they leapt down on to their feet ; and 
stabbing the horses in the belly, very many of our men being thA>wi 
down, put the rest to flight, and drove them in such a state of texra^ 
that they did not desist irom flight before they came in sight of 
main body. 



455. 1. Socrates was brought to trial for corrupting {or 
accused of corrupting) the youth, and bringing in new supeistitioML 
2. I have written these things because your Fhilargyrus, wUh tiw 
most faithful spirit (as at least he appeared to me) told me, when I 
was making every inquiry about you, that you are wont sometinMi to 
be rather excessively anxious. 3. The present time, however, ii 
which we are all half dead with fear and in suspense, you oo^tto 
bear with feelings so much the more under control, because you ait 
in a city where the orderly arrangement and regulation of me wen 
born and nurtured ; and have Servius Sulpicius with you, whom job 
have always especially loved. 4. The Romans were less moved by 
these disasters, because the consuls were carrying on operations 
successfully. 5. In my former letter I was more lengthy, rather 
being led on by good will, than because the subject required ii 
6. Panaetius praises A fricanus for being abstinent. 7. Catoasedio 
say that he wondered that one soothsayer did not laugh when he 
saw another. 8. The Cyrenaics considered virtue to be worthy of 
praise for this reason, that it was productive of '|)lea^^re. ' 9. Voa 
nave done what is very agreeable to me, in sendmg me Serapion'i 
book. 10. No one has adnured an orator for speaking Latin. 11. Ko 
one could understand what the orator was saying, because he epoke 
Latin. 12. I wrote nothing to you before about my design, not 
because you were to be kept in the dark, but because the commanica* 
tion of a design seems to be a sort of demand for entering into a 
participation either of the danger or of the toil. 

459. 1. As to the fact that the book was not placed in your hands 
80 quickly, pardon our fear, and pity the state of affairs. My eon, 
as I hear, feared, and not without reason, in case the book should ff> 
forth ; since it does not matter so much with what feelings a book is 
written, as with what [feelings] it is received. 2. As to your wishing 
to know how much fidelitv and good will each cherishes towards you, 
it is difficult to speak about these matters one by one. 3. As to 
your congratulating me about o\u: i^oution^ we by no means wonder 
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i yon, like mi exodlent workman, are delighted by your own 
ka. 4. Ai to your writing that you wish to know what the 
fcion of the commonwealth is, there is the utmost discord, but an 
lual Btro|i^e. 5. As to my writing to you.moru brietiy, because 
present rtate of the commonwealth does not please me, I write 
srtkeless that I may admonish you of what I myself, thouj^ 
>ted to literature from my boyhood, have become acquainted with 
e by experience than ly learning. 6. As to your congratulating 
about my daughter, I acknowledge your kind feeling. 7. In 
rming me quickly about Gaesar*s letter, you have done what is 
eable to me. 

$2. I. For all these things there is one consolation, that we 
bom under such conditions that we ought not to refuse any- 
g that can happen to a man. 2. The fact that studies flourish 
pits me. S. The fact that I breathe and am agreeable, if I am 
teable, is your doing. 4 To this is added tuat I love your 
er, as I think you uiow, more not only than you, but thaji he 
self knows. 5. I fear lest it should be a source of odium to me 
; I let him go out, rather than turned him out. 6. It happened 
r inconveniently that you did not see him anywhere. 7. Out of 
whole praise of Regulus this is worthy of admiration, that he 
•mmended that the prisoners should be retained. 8. That very 
, that the king spared the conquered, was the cause of many evils 
im, 9. This is the veiy worst thing that the condition of man 
lives, that whomsoever fortune makes wretched, she also makes 
jrstitious. 10. It was a great drawback to Eumenes, living 
ng the Macedonians, that he was of a foreign state. 

'6. 1. Who would deny that i|} has fared excellently with him ? 
iextilius could deny with impunity ; for who would have contra- 
3d him ? 3. This demand would seem ridiculous to a man who 
Dot see clearly the matter and the desi^. 4. I may assert this 
lont any hesitation, that elo<]^uence is the most diliicult thing of 
6, I could not easily say which is the better. 6. What else was 
» do ? 7. When I saw this, what was I to do, judices . 8. Here 
ked whether my father Paullus himself was alive, and others 
m we considerea dead. Yes, indeed, he said, those are alive, 
have flown out from the bonds of the body, as from a prison ; but 
' life, as it is called, is death. Why do you not look at your 
er Paullus coming towards yon ? And when I saw him, I shed 
idance of tears ; out he, embracing and kissing me, stopped my 
>ing. 9. I wished these things to be known to you, but take 
that they do not disturb you and hinder your recovery. 10. But 
,ve fallen into the very flame of civil discord, or rather war ; but 
n I was eager, and, as I thought, was able, to remedy this, the 
ionate parfy-spirit of certain men was a hindrance to me. 11. I 
> read your letter, in which you write to me, that it is agreeable 
Du to De informed by me about everything, and to perceive easily 
;ood will towards you ; the one of which [namely] that I should 
you especially, I cannot but do ; the other I do willingly, that, 
3 we are aeparkbed by an interval of space and tSmft^ \ ix^ ^ii^ 
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yoa by letter aaoften as ponible. And if tiiifl tekn plice 
nrely tiuio yoa expect* this will be the reaaon, that my letten m aot 
of aiich a kind that I can Tentnre to entnut them at random. 11 I 
am unwilling that this man ahoold iiippose that I gave BBtch adviee t» 
Pompey that, had he followed it, he woold indeed have bean Hhi* 
trioofl here in the toga, and chie^ but would not have had mflh 
reBonzcefl as he now lua. 13L Ton have SolpicinB* whom yoa hna 
always loved extremely [of whom I may say that] had wefanovtd 
his leconmiendation and advice, we ahoold have been aabjeefeedtt 
eiviIdamiii.tioii while we«]ig the tog% nther th» to lictaiy «ift 
arms m oar hands. 



489. 1. There are some who tinnk that tiie separation of the sod 
from the body is death. 2. There isa limit np to wnich excuse may W 
granted to fziendship. 3. There are some wiio thought that ILCnaWi 
was not ignorant of the design of Catiline. 4b I never apprau^ (job] 
without c<Mning away from yoa more learned. & Hoitensias sDinral 
no day to pass without speaking in the ^Hom, or practising oit- 
side the foium. 6. There is no one who does not tnink that jo* 
are foolish. 7. It was not doubtful that the Hielvetii had veiy gmt 
power. 8. Fabius was very near killing Varus {ivL it was not hr 
off but what Fabius killed Varus). 9L I scarcely restrain mjMif 
from flying upon him. 10. May I ask whoioe yoa oome ? IL I 
pereeive from your letters, and assuredly you do from mine, that wt 
have nothing to write ; the same things every day, and these tiiai- 
selves have been worn threadbare long ago : yet I cannot bat sead 
to you daily, that I may receive your letter. 12. Beware d 
doubting that 1 shall execute yoor oomnusaions diligently. IJL It 
may be that he said it when angry. 14. I cannot be angry wift 
you. lo. I cannot but be angry wih. you. 16. His crimes are too 
grreat for him to think it just that he should be fomven. 17. I en- 
not but pardon his offences for your sake. 18. Me could not hafo 
judged otherwise. 19. It cannot be denied that we need maA 
money. 20. Most boys need many examplesL 21. No M»i">^ caabt 
found which on the one hand was never bom, and on the other mil 
always exist. 22. I will both wait for what yoa pronuse^ and will 
not exact it except at your convenience. 23L As they from timo to 
time betook themselves into the woods to their oomradea, and i^gua 
made an onset on to our men out of the wood, and oar men did w/A 
vettture to follow them when retreating farther than up to the limit to 
which the even and open ^und extended, meantime the six Viffom 
wliich had c<Mne first, having measured oat the work, b^an to coa- 
struct the campi 24. Neither I nor you ever doubted that the wofk 
was too great for him to be able to fimsh it alone. 23. It cannot bt 
but that there is need of haste. 26. Who would dmy that we hsfi 
need of labouring? 27. I was within a verr little of being aqp^ 
with you. 28. What kind of enemy is he to be considered [who n 
soch that] if his victoiy is not followed by torture {lit. if tortoie it 
absent from him victorious), death is redtoned aa a kindwa? 



fi07. L It cannot be denied that everything belongs tothe conqneror. 
Z Umihb part ol » iraK iudst \o ooDBAa vA what be hivrif 
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wnihea, bat what law and religioD oompeL 3. It is for you to see 
what is bein^ done. 4. It is agreed upon among aD, that nothing is 
ao chanctenstic of a weak mind as superstition. 5. Who would 
doubt that it ia the duty dE children to obey their parents ? 6. They 
iheep making inquiries about each of us, as if they suspected that we 
wen thieves. 7. The rumour spreads, that one of them will be 
hairishi^l, the other, like a robber, fastened up to a cross. 8. Of the 
loldien "vdio had crossed the river some were killed, others taken. 
9. He gapes, as though he had got up before sunrise. 10. I reverence 
your biouier like a father. 11. You have crept into mv house like a 
aeipeniL 12. If victory, bootv, gjlory had been doubtful, yet it was 
seemly that all good men should come to the help of the commonwealth. 
13. noftii my mo^er and my father are now dead. 14. I should 
zeg^ard tiiat as punishment enough. 15. There was no news to write 
to you ; and yet^ if there had been any, I knew that you were 
asaaOy informed by your family. Id. Matters had come to such a 
pitch of want, that they even ate unclean food. 17. It is one thing 
to be a slave, another to lead the life of a slave. 18. Which having 
been done, as they brought help one to the other, and did not fear 
kst they should be surrounded m the rear by the enemy, they began 
to reoat more boldlv, and to light more bravely. 19. Those men 
tiunk dififeroitly at different times about the same things. 20. llie 
horaemen vanished one in one direction, another in another. 21. 
They beheld statues and ornaments, one in one place, another in 
•Dottier. 22. The Stoics will have it that men were produced for the 
like of men, that Ihey might be mutually of advantage to each 
other. 23. They regard the rest with disapprobation, one one for one 
reaaon, anoiher another for another reason. 24. He bade them dig, 
one in one place, another in another. 25. Scouts were sent, one to 
one plaoe^ another to another. 

IS24. 1. It is the interest of aU to do rightbr. 2. It is of great 
importance with reference to our honour, that I should come to the 
oi^ as soon as possible. 3. I determined to betake myself to Epirus 
to voa ; not that the nature of the place mattered to me, since I was 
flymg from the light altogether, but because I shall nowhere more 
eaaily either endure or cast off this most wretched life. 4 He was 
alwavB thinking how much it was to the interest of Clodius that he 
dumfd perish. 5. It is of great importance to me that I should see 
yon. 6. It concerns you that the worst men should not make tiie 
oemeraL 7. It does not matt<ir so much with what feeling a book 
u written, as with what it is received. 8. What does it matter, 
whether yon stay or go away? 9. What you speak of does not 
matter to me at all. 10. What does that matter to you ? 11. What 
does it matter to me whether these women were born at Athens or at 
Thebes ? 12. He was a man of great wisdom and virtue. 13. He 
made a ditch twenty feet broad, with perpendicular sides. 14. He 
■aid he knew that Oomificia had lately been asked [in marriage], an 
elderly lady in sooth, and one who had been married several times. 
15. Caelius would never have been so mad as to accuse another of 
IxribeEy, if he had stained himself with that unlimited bribery. 16. 
My brother was falsely ohareed with treachery. VI. Qii^^^eTCi^ 
Ut added aa accuser, who in the praetorahip oi C ^Mscst^o^'V^jek c^NTOk- 
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demned in bxl action for damagM. 18. He was acquitted ontiieetpifad 
charge. 19. I hope that he inll be acquitted of videnoe. 20L Sertoi 
having been broojriit to trial for brib^, was amerced in a largp mm 
of money. 21. Publiua, havinc been condemned in an action for 
damages, was fined two hancuned thousand sestaroes. 2& I gol 
thoroughly weary of the banquet and the talk. 

545. 1. Both from Anagnia and from FregeDae word was bron^ 



that the wall and gates had been struck by lightning ; and tint in 
the forum of Subertum streams of blood had flowed iJl day, and tbt 
at Eretum it had rained stones, and at Beate a mule bad broo^ 
forth a foal. 2. At Capua two temples were struck by li^lifaBiii||^ 
3i. It does not much matter to me wbether I live in London or m Fkna 
4. That wnannilrin Hved many years at AthensL S. I bong^ tidi 
ring at Carthage at a silversmitii'& d. Many gotdsmiths migntod 
from Gwal to Rome. 7. We have heard that people migrated from 
that place to Athens in crowds. 8. We sailed from Delos to Bhodea 
9. Ambassadors set out to Bome to tlie senate: 10. He himidl^ 
that he might finish his journey aa soon as possihle^ sets out to 
Genabum [in the country] of the Camutes. 11. It was heaid tint 
Caesar had already depaited from the neij^bonrhood of Geigovia 
12. Caesar set out to the town of Avaricum ; because^ if tiiat town 
were retaken, he felt sure that he could reduce the state ol flia 
Bituriges under his power. 13. At the b^inningaf sprine Quincte 
having summoned Attains to Elatia, desiiing to brmg toe nation of 
the Boeotians under his swav, having setont throu^ Aoeis, pitdied 
his camp five miles fn9m Ibebes, irfiich is the capital of .Boeotia 
14. This is our toil, this our task. 15. There was an ancient 6kft 
Carthairei, rich in resounses, and most fierce in the punuitB of wiL 
That this should be a royal state over the nations, if in any way flia 
£&te8 would pennit, the goddess even then strives and cherishes (the 
purpose]. 16. That little giri lately gave me the pre ttiiist flower «it 
I ever saw. 17. Those petty kings | ra ni aed to oome to the h^flf 
the Romans. 1& He litely presented to me tlie moat faitiifnl wve 
that he had. 19. Whom does it bae^? 90l I do not nndastoad 
irtiat need the copyist has of thai book [that yon hold]. 2L Two 
thin^ aoved to obviate these difficulties. 22. So small an smoaBt 
of space, sufficient for a puppy to lie in, that is room enoa^ fornB. 



S6L. L If I have nnned a^iainst yoo, f orpve me. 2. He aiked 
me wbethtH' any oBie had taacht me Greek. 1l Those states wtiA 
are tboQght to manage liieir aflain witii more than usual exaetitodfl^ 
have it t^daised by laws, that if any one bean anytiiing about flie 
ciommonweahh fiuan nei^hbciuTing caaoei by rumoin' and report; he 
should lay it before the map8Sni«L and not eommnnicate it to say 
oae ^ae. Sh. We must be" oa oar gnaid n<at to assent to any one 
granndleBly. 4. I^ Lac«daemoniaza. tiuit t2key mi^kt have fne 
access to the sea in sosne direction, in esse Ttirr nrr nriif ■nibiiidfii 
to Rome, or anywhere else, havinc astocked* a 'knaritame viDaae by 
ni^ unexjvictedly. made tbemaelves maeten of it. & Tiae lidMr a 
iB*^ >% tile more exposed to envy is h& & If yrai can overtake m^ 
^Hyaa meet with me anywW^. \ns5 n* vb'yoa Kke. 7. Seosti 
Wfips plaoed a;t difEeKizft ^[K»tt^ ^bsl'tiba^fijEflaaaa wb.^^ 
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tlieir f onv aeroH. & You h«ve not difoloaed thiB whole affair ; 
lave ootaiiily oonoealed something from me. 9. I would have 
somflihinff or other, that I mi^ht not do this. 10. It commonly 
BUB tiiat uoae who wish to bnng some good news, invent lome- 
; in addxtioD, that tiiej mav make what they announce more 
kdL 11. If my advice had been followed, we should have had, 
> tbe beat, «k least some republic, which now is gone. 12. Per- 
aomebody aome time or other may do something of this sort 
Lb I hi^pened to be going along the Via Sam, as is my custom, 
bating on lome trifle or other, absorbed in it, a certam person, 
n to me only by name, runs up to me, and seizins my hand, 
'How are von, mydearest fellow?' ' Pretty well/ I say, 'as 
m are now. 14. He had been in the same places some time 
B. 16. The kin|f s speech considerably moved the ambassadors, 
bcamine the remaining points, that you may wonder, not that 
miens was at length condemned, but that for a considerable 
ho was safe. 17. Every one regrets his own fortune most 
Iveirybody consnlte his own interests most 19. Let each man 
that iHiiioh has fallen to his lot 20. The more skilful a man is, 
ore laboriously does he teach. 21. Let every man be esteemed 
I friends as highly as he esteems himsell 22. Eveiy one con- 
hia own errors from his friends. 23. It is the part of a great 
to decide what each oudbt to do for each. 24. We all, each 
mael^ demand of the gcos riches and honours. 25. Quinctius 
rat ad^ed his opinion. 26. In every art all the best [productions] 

rarest 27. All the greatest fortunes ought least to be trusted 
!8. There is scarcely one man in ten who knows himself. 29. 

1 back how many you wish to be in company with you (or what 
you wish to occupy). 30. How few philosophers are found, 
I character is such as reason demands. 31. The consuls elect, 
they have entered upon their magistracy, will bring a motion 
! the senate respecting all these things at the earliest possible 

32. Everything is of such a kind, that anyone may see dearlv 
a this cause unscrupulousness and undue influence are contend- 
.th poverty and truth. 33. It is not eveiy man who can bear 
dty with an imruffled mind. 34 No one attempts anything of 
dnd without allies. 35. Is any one, anywhere in the world, 
y wretched? 36. Nor does any one from so creat a band dare 
iounter the man. 37. It ceased to appear that anything was 
; towards allies, when such cruelty had been manifested towards 
18. 38. In no other state has lioerty any dwelling. 39. The 
fcii send ambassadors to him to say that they intended to march 
^ the province without any dama^. 40. For either no one, 
indeed I am more inclined to believe, or, if any one, he was 

41. My son, if there is any republic, will have a sufficiently 
patrimony in the memory of my name. 42. Whoever comes 
aall be flogged. 43. Whatever that is, I shall know presently, 
liomsoever I heard complain respecting you, I appeased by 
ver means 1 could. 



1. Ariovistus demanded that they should bring ten each to 
>nfereaoe. Z I will give you six applet a-^va^i^. ^. "ViSsi 
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daaghters had one son a-piece. 4. He presented twen^ sesterces to 
each of us. 5. I received three letters from you in one day. 6. The 
enemy pitched two camps on the summit of the mountain. 7. This 
is written at the end of the third book. 8. He himself in the mean- 
time drew up four veteran legions in three lines on the middle of the 
hill, so as to place two legions and all the auxiliary troops above him 
on the top of the ridge. 9. The enemy attacked the rear with loud 
shouts. 10. The women hid themselves in the remotest part of the 
house. 11. The shipwrecked sailors appeared swimming on 1^ 
surface of the water. 12. He ordered the baggage to be collected ia 
one place, and to be fortified by those who hadtsuLen their station in 
the higher part of the line. 13. From what is written above and 
below (from the preceding and succeeding parts of the writing), it 
must be shown that what is being investigated is made clear. 14. 
The soldier, having been severely wounded in the side, died a few 
days afterwards, 15. Your letter was delivered to me three days 
a^o. 16. Your friend set out for the country three days ago. 17' 
The prisoner must die three days hence. 18. This cily was destroyed 
exactlv two hundred years after the foundation of Rome. 19. He 
died tnree years after my consulship. 20. I sold my house five years 
after I had bought it. 21. He published this book four years before 
he died. 22. The day after I gave [the carrier] a letter for you, my 
house was burnt to the groun£ 23. He set out to Rome the day 
before the battle was fought. 24. The house was finished the year 
after the building was begun. 25. The year before he removed to 
Rome, his only son die£ 26. My most beautiful little daughter 
died at the age of seven. 27. I was told that that most illustrious 

feneral was ^ss than thirty years old. 28. In this battle more were 
illed than might have been expected from (than in proportion to) 
the number of soldiers. 



594. 1. The book is not such as I expected. 2. I have not 
received so large a sum of money as had been promised. 3. His 
abilities are not so great as his industry. 4. He is about to build a 
house as large as mme. 5. If my book is such as you write that it 
seems to you, I am glad. 6. He has not given me as much money as 
I wanted. 7. He seems to me the same that he always was. 8. I 
do not esteem him so highly as [I esteem] you. 9. I do not esteem 
that man so highly as you do. 10. As many will be present to- 
morrow as are here to-day. 11. As often as you send me a letter, I 
will write back to you. 12. My father did not live as many^ yean 
as yours. 13. I have as many dogs as horses. 14. That man is more 
wealthy than handsome. 15. You have written to me more lengthily 
than carefully. 16. Our soldiers repulsed the enemy and pat them 
to flight 17. When he had marcheil for three days through their 
territories, he learned from the prisoners that the river Sabis was not 
more than ten miles distant m>m his camp. 18. Submerge and 
overwhehn tiie ships. 19. He liberated the prisoners and sent them 
out of the town by night. 20. Three hundred of us have undertaken 
to put the enemy to mght and drive them acrcss the river. 



VOCABULARIES. 



le following yocabalaries the Crude Fomui of the Latin words 
>laced witmn brackets. In the case of verbs, the crude forms 
1 are those of the imperfect tenses. The perfects and supines of 
s of tiie first and fourth conjugations are not given when they 
formed regularly in -avi -cUum, and -ivi -itum. In nouns, 
^ves, and pronouns, the nominative case singular is ^ven ; 'in 
% the first person singular of the present tense in the mdicative 
1, active voice. The English signification of the word is put 
The letters ffk, /., and n, are appended to nouns to indicate 
gender. 





LEBSON L 






HOUNa 




(poetA-) 


poet&(m.) 1 $aU4>r 

VKBB& 


(naatiU) nautft (m.) 


thoui 
stHve 
valk 


(pagnft-) 
(clftmft-) 
(eertft-) 
(ambtUft-) 

TiKRROlir H. 

HOUKB. 


pugno (reg.) 
olamo (reg.) 
certo (reg.) 
ambtilo Ireg.) 


I (in^lir) 

(fipiBtdUU) 
r(ofa 
lave) (ddmXn5-) 


Squito (m.) 

insul&C/.) 

epifltola(/.) 

dominus (m.) 


iMMunger 

pUun 

tlavc 


(nuntio-) nuntius (m.) 
f campo-i campus (m.) 
(servo-) servuB (m.) 




VXBB8. 




can rv5ca-) 
carry (porta-) 
^arm or delight (delecta-) 
lave (ftma-) 
pUmph (ftra-) 
praiafi (latida-) 


vfico (reg.) 
porto (reg.) 
cfolecto (reg.) 
&mo (reg.) 
&ro (reg.) 
laodo (reg.) 




LE8flON m 






Nouira. 




Wi 


Uber(m.) 
puer (m.) 
UbeoAplim,) 


nutn 
matter 


(vb6-y vlr(m.) 
(m&gist&ro-) magister(m.) 



VOCABULASIES. 



fear 

frighUn 

have 

hold 

He 



gtPA (anro-) 

kinpdom fregno-) 

priaoHer (captlvo) 

nlvet (argeutCK) 



eu,t 

hurt 

lead 

aeU 

einff 

strike or/eK 

tovxh 

write 



com (fmmento-) 

daughter (flM-) 

gift (ddno-) 

inhabUant (incdla-) 

lieutenant (l^to-) 



eome 

devastate 

hear 

jnmish 

vam 



(tXm»-) 

(terro-) 

(h&be-) 

(tene-) 

(▼Ide-) 

LESSON lY. 

HOUMB. 



aurum(n.) 
regnum (n.) 
captlvtLB (m. ) 
argentum (n.) 



eky 
toar 



(oaed) 

(laed-) 

(dac-) 

(vena-) 

(cSn-) 

(caed-) 

(tang-) 

(scilb-) 

LESSON y. 



NOUK8. 

framentiun(tO 
filia(/.) 
donum (n. ) 
incola(m.) 
l^^tus (in.) 



province 
FvbUue 
eon 
etoard 



YEBBS. 

(▼asta-) 
(audi-) 
(ptlni-) 
(mdne-) 

LESSON VIL 



NOXJNa 



Jlnger 
glory 



(diglto-) digitus (m.) 
(glOiIa-) gloria (/.) 



Lucius 
people 



betray 

carry on or 100^4 

conquer 

route 

foage, see carry on. 



VERBS. 

(prfid-) 
(g«r-) 
(■vine- ) 
(excXta-) 

LESSON VIII. 



chief 
Gaul {the 
country) 
a Qaid (OaUo-) 



(prinodp*) 
(GiaiXa-: 



NOUNS. 



) 



princep8(m.) 
Gallia (/.) 



Gallus(m.) 



reward 
town 
wall 
winter 



comi 

fortify 

give 

ke^ or preterve 

run 



YEBBS, 

(«m-) 

(ntimdra-) 

(mttni-) 

(da.) ^ 

(serva-) 

(ciuct-) 



timeo (tfanofi 
terreo (temu, tercitiiiii) 
habeo fliabiii habitom) 
teneo (tenui tentum) 
video (vidi, vlaom) 



(caelo-, or 

ooelo-) 
beilo-) 



caelmnor 

ooelam(« 
b^ain(ii.) 



eaedo (oec^ caesom) 
laedo (laesi, laesum) 
d1k» (duxi, ductom) 
vendo (vendidi, venditumj 
G&QO (cecdnL caatum) 
oaedo{c&^ai, caesom) 
tango itetigi, tactoxn) 
aaabo (aoripfli, scriptum) 



(raOTinoia-) provinda 

flPublio-) Publius tm. 

(fiUo-) flunks (m.) 

(gl&dXo-) g]adiu8(i)k) 




ySnXo (yfini, Tentom) 

Tasto {reg. 

aiidio (reg.) 

ptUiIo (reg.) 

mdnSo (monid, xnoaiitum) 



(Lucio-) Lucius (m.) 
(pdptdo*) populus (m.) 

prOdo (prodidi, proditom) 
K&o (gossi, gestum) 
▼inco (vld, victoxD) 
excito (reg,) 



-) pcaemiam(».) 

foppXdo-) oppidum (n.) 

[mtLro-) mUrus (m.) 

(hiem-) hianu (/.) 

fimo (6mi, emptum) 
numero (reg.) 
znUnio (reg.) 
do(dddi, ditum) 
servo (rfl|^) 
eniro (puottxri, cnnnm) 



T0CABULASIE8, 



LBSSOKIX 

HOUKB. 



<ye (fidUo-) 

fiodotherd (grSg-) 



annomtct 
belieoe or tninut 

kiU 



oealaB(m.) 

puella (/.) 
rez(m.) 



late 

peace 

voice 



perceive or aee 

raommend 

rettore, see give-baek. 

wound 



(ntintia-) 

(cred) 

(redd-) 

(ocdd-) 

(oem-) 

(suAde-) 

(vulnfirar) 



(pfto-) 
(V60.) 



l«c(/.) 

Pftx(/.) 
vox(/.) 



nnntio (r«o.) 
credo (credldi, credXtum) 
reddo (reddXcU, reddXtum) 
occido (occldi, ocdsum) 
coriio(cr6vi crOtum) 
suftdeo (sufi^ suftsum) 

▼ulnero (reg.) 



LBSSON X. 



<ianffer 

Joat-toUIAer 

tPuH 



(aet&t-) 

(o&m«t-) 
(pSrldUo-) 

(eustdd-) 



demand 

faU 

fear 

place 

tend 



across or on-the- 
otherside-of 

down from, about, 
or coneemiMg 

from or 6y 

in or on 

intooxoHto 

near 



NOUKS. 



aeta0(/.) 
cdmea (m.) 
peiiculum (n.) 
pfides (m.) 

CUSt08(«».) 



horse-soldier (dqudt-) 
hostage (obsdd-) 
meadow (pr&to-) 
soldier (mllSt-) 

HoM (l&pXd-) 



equea(m.) 
obses (m.) 
pratum (n.) 
miles (m.) 
liipis (m.) 



TBRB8. 



(cftd-) 
(m6tu-) 
(pOn.) 
(mitt-) 



posco (poposd) 
c&do (dcldi, c&sum) 
mdtuo(metul) 
pOno (posui, positam) 
mitto (misi, missum) 



PREPOEDTIONS. 



trans (ace.) 

de(a&L) 

ab, aba, or a (a({.) 

iaiabL) 

in {ace.} 

prope (ace.) 



out of or from 

round 

through 

to 

with 

within 

without 



en ore (abl) 
drcum {aoc.) 
per (aoc.) 
ad (ace.) 
cam {abl,) 
Intra (occ.) 
sine (obL) 



arms 
battle 
camp 
d^jgicuUjf 
fiiddar 
land 
fUghC 



LESSON XI. 

NOUNS. 



(anno-) arma (neut. plwr.) 
(proelio-) proelium(n.) 
(castero-) Gastra(n«u<.p{ur.) 
CdiffXcultat-) difficultas(/.) 

Aigfiro-) ftger(7n.) 
<fUgar) ffiga(/.) 



flower (fids-) 
land, saefidd. 
life vita-) 

safety (sftlttt-) 
tribwM (tilblino-) 
waXer (&qua-) 



devour 

drive, etet,ordo 

give up, or hand over 

lose 

overcome 

pluck 

seek 

wander 



flos(iii.) 

vlta(/.) 
sftlus (/.) 
trlbfbius(tn.) 
aqua(/.) 



YEEBS. 

(vflra-) vdro (reg.) 

(«g-) &go (Sgi, actum) 

(trad-) trftdo (tradidi, traditmn) 

(ftmitt-) ftmitto (amisi, amissum) 

(stLpdra-) stipdro {reg.) 

(carp-) carpo (carps!, carptam) 

(pSt-) pSto (petlvi, petit am) 

(erra-) erro(,reg.) 



TOCABULASIES. 



brother 
eavM 
faiher 
general 
guide^ or 
leader 



LESSON xn. 

HOUSB. 



(frftter-) fiftter (m.) 
(causa-) causa (/.) 
fp&t^-) p&ter (m.) 

(imp6r&tOr-) unp&fttor (m.) 



(di&o-) 



dux(f».) 



mother 

praite 

ikout 

riater 

vap 

wonum 



YXBB8. 



arm 

blame 

deepiM 



(armar) 
(culpa*) 
(spem-) 



(m&tfir-) 

(laud-) 

(dftmdr-) 

(86I«l^) 

(via-) 

(mtUIfir-) 



mftterC/.) 

lan8(/5 

dftmor(«.) 

Bfiror(/.) 

▼iaf/.) 

mulier (/.) 



armo(r^.) 
calpo (reg.) 
sporno (sprBvl, spiSiuin) 



LESSON XIIL 



NOUNS. 



centurion (oenttbiOn-) c6ntihlo(m.) 

ditch, trench (fossa-) fossa ( /. ) 

javdin (pHo-) pilum (n.) 

UgUm, (Ugidn-) l«gio(/.) 



man(human 

bang) (hSindn-) 
rank (ordOn-) 

valour (vixtat*) 



carry off, aeiu 

caiM, take 

deeiref long-/or 

dig 

dOy make 

mjake. See do 
teize, Beeearrjfoff 
take. See cotcA 
throw 



YXBB8. 



(i*p- or r&pi-) 
(c&p- or c&pX-) 
(c&p- or oiipi-) 
(fnd- or fcxU-) 
(ffto- or fad-) 
(fag- or fagl-) 



Qfic-orjftol-) 



hAmo («. 4/ 
ordo (m.) 
virtus (/.) 



rftpXo (rapul, raptum) 
c&pio (otoi, ci^plum) 
oiiplo (cm>Ivi, cuidtom) 
fSoIo (f5di, f OBsum) 
f&cio (feci, factum) 
fOgXo (itigi, fOgltum) 



jftcXo(j6d,Jactum) 



LESSON XIV. 



NOUNS. 



army {on the 

march) 
burden or 

load 
cold 
greatneu 



(agmfia-) agmen (n.) 



head 
leg 



(dnte-) 

(fWgos-) 

(mafn^- 

tnddn-) 
(c&pUt-) 
(crOs-) 



finiis (n.) 
fiigusfn.) 
magnltudo (/.) 

c&piit (n.) 
eras (n,) 



load. 8ee5urcl«n 

mxdiUvde (multXtOddn-) multXtQdo(/) 



name 
nuwAer 
region 
river 
thidd 
eong 

etrengthor 
hardneae 
work 
wound 



bad, wicked 

cowardly. See idU. 

cruely fierce 

good 

ipreaJtt large 

tdUy cowardly 

indxairioue 

large. See grtaJt, 

learned 

little^ amaXL 

many^ mwch 

iharp 

emaU. See lUtU, 



▲DJXOriVKS. 

(mfilo-, a-, 0-) 

(saevo-, a-, o-) 
(bdno-, a-, 0-) 
(ma«no-, a-, o-) 
fif(n&vo-, a-, o-) 
(g^vo-, a-, 0-) 

(docto-, a-, 0-) 
(parvo-, a-, o-) 
(mtdto-, a-, 0-) 
(ftcHto-, a-, 0-) 



(nOmfin-) 

(ntUnfiro-) 

(r^dn-) 

fflll^&i-) 

rscftto-) 

(carmfin-) 

(rtbdr-) 

(Cpfia-) 
(vulnte-) 



nSm&i in.) 
niiminui'm,) 
rWfo (/.) 
fltkmen (n.) 
BcQtuxn («.) 
carmen (a.) 

zobur(i».) 
opus(n.) 
vlilxiufl (M.) 



malus^ -a, -um 

aaevus, -a, -um 
bonus, -a, -um 
ma^mus, -a,-um 
ignftvus, -a, -um 
gn&vus, -a, -um 

doctus, -a, -um 
parvus, -a. -um 
mtdtus, -B, -um 
ftcatufl^ -a, -um 



YOCABULABIES. 



LESSON XV. 



voum. 



Rfu 

atitm 

higkt 
tnaai 
M 



8Yi') fMB(f.) 

LtXtOdOn-) lAtitado(/.) 

(drir) ctviB (m.) 

(altftadOa-) altltado(/.) 

{htmtir) hostis(m.) 

(piaci-) pIsoiB (fli.) 



yhMdOMf 

Uterty (libertftt.) 
Aci'ijrAt See(2«irfA.. 

iM( (reti-) 

tea (mflrl-) 

«A^ (d&vI-) 

staU (clTltftt-) 



retfi(n.) 
mAr6 (n.) 
n»Tii(/.> 

CLTitM(/) 



ftrocul 
dem, high 

fooU$h 

high. See deq). 

honut,uvTigJU 

new 



{ 



thick 

timid 

miektd. See dicAoneit. 



hetieg€ 

carry 

dimbt tmbarh-en 

eone^U, hide 

ItbenUe, aetfrte 

receive 

Morm (take hjfttorm) 

weosrj/ 



(Iftto-, ar, 0-) 
(alto-, a-, 0-) 
(ixnprObo-, a-, o-) 
(stulto-, a-, 0-) 

(prSbo-, a-, o-) 
(laeto-, a-, o-) 
(n&vo-f a-, 0-) 
(maesto-, a-, o-) 
or moesto-, a-, o-) 
(denso-, a-, o-) 
(titmXdo-, a-, o-) 

▼KBB8. 

(oppugnar) 

(scand-) 

(oelap) 

(Ubfinir) 

(acdtp- or acd^-) 

(expugna-) 

(atlga.) 

LESSON XVI. 



hem 
dog 
end 

kutrt 



, -) 

Idkoi') 

(fmi-) 

(dasai-) 

(oord-) 



os(n.) 

oani8(m. <{;/.) 
ftnis (m.) 
da88is(/.) 
oor(n.) 



NOUKS. 

journey. 



mardi 
nunith 
nut 
territory 



dU 

Uack 

Uaek 

brave, strong 

heavy, eevere 

long 

tnieerable, vretckni 

rough, rugged 

sad, gloomy 

eevere. SeaAeovy. 

tender 

tnretehcd. See mieercMe, 



▲BjBcnyss. 

(omul-) 
(fttSro-, a-, 0-) 
(nigfiro-, a-, o-) 
(forti-) 
(fip*vi-) 
rlongo-, ar, o-) 
(mladro-, a-, o-) 
(aspSro-, a-, o-) 
(tT&ti>) 

(t&i&o-, a-, 0-) 

YXBBS. 



lAtus, -a, -urn 
altus, -a, -um 
improbua, -a, -um 
atultaa, -a, -um 

probus, -a, -um 
laetuS) -a, -um 
novus, -a, -um 
' maestuB, -a, -um 
or moestuB, -a, -um 
denaus, -a, -um 
timidua, -a, -um 



oppugno (r^.) 
Ylhofvexi, veotum) 
acando (acandi, acansum) 
o6lo (reg.) 
Ubero {reg.) 

aocipio (acofipl, aoceptom) 
expugno (reg,) 
fatigo (reg.) 



(Itfir-* and 

Itiner-) Iter (n.) 

(te-) 08 (n.) 

(nlic-) nux (/.) 

(fXni-) finis (ni.> 

omnia, -e 
ftter, -tro, -tnim 
niger, -a, -um 
fortis, -e 
gr&via, -e 
longus, -a, -van 
miser, -a, -um 
asper, -a^ -um 
tnstis, -e 



tSner, -a, -um 



iHhoUL 

Jlniah, aeeon^lieh, 

vear out, make up (oonflc- or confici-) 
gather, read (Ug-) 



(oonsplo- or conspXci-) conspicio (conspexi, conspectum) 



conficio(conf5ci, confectum) 
Idgo (legi, lectum) 



. * The nominative, Tocative, and accusatiye cases in the singular number are 
formed fit>m the crude form Uir. All the other caaes aingular, and a^ the 
plm»l forma are made from Wtict, 



TOCABULABIES. 



already Jam now 

not non qften 



ADYSBBS, 

nunc I Uhday 



saepe 



hodie 
UHmorrofw eras 



yuterdaiif herl 



bridgt (ponb- or 

ponti-) 

city Turb- or urbi. 

cohort (cohort- or 

coborti) 

cotffare^iee or 
idleness (ignavla-) 



fortunate 

huffe, immense, or veut 

present 



LESSON XYII. 

HOUHS. 

pons (m.) 



.) urb8(/.) 

COhOTS (/.) 



ignavia (/.) 



ADYESBS. 



always 
greatly 
never 



motmtain 

parent 

part 



ADJEOTITEa. 



(mont- or 
^ nontl-) 
{paremtror 

parent!-) 
(mat-or 

parti-) 



(f51Ic- or fSlIcT-) 
^iiigent- or ingenti-) 
(praesent- or praesenti-) 



mon8(iii.) 
parens (m k 



feliz 

ingCDB 

praeaens 



PREPOSITIONS. 



semper 

magnopere 

nunquam 



among, amid^ between 
on-a,ccou7U-<if 



inter 
propter 



LESSON XVIIL 



NOUNS. 



(animfili-) 
(corpdB-) 



animal 
body 

bravery or 
courage 
corpse 
crime or 
wickedness (scelte-) 



animal (n.) 
oorpuB (n.) 



(fortitQdftn-) fortitude (/.) 
cadaver (n.) 



(cad&vSr-) 



care^ 

beavtiful 

old 

rich 

swift 

urtfortunate 

my 

our 

thy 

your 



bury 
cultivate^ tiU, 

worship, or court 
feel 
hinder 
increase 
scatter 
set-cn-Jlre 



scelus (n.) 



merehant (mercatOr-) 
guicknessor 

swiftness (celerit&t-) 
yovih, young 

man (juveni-) 
wickedness. See crimen 



xnercator (nt) 
oeleritas (/.) 
Juvenis (».) 



ADJEOTIVBS. 

^diligent- or dillgenti-) 

fpulcSro-, a-, o-) 

(v«tds-) 

(dIvSt-) 

(pmri-) 

(infellc- or Inf elici-) 

(meo-, a-, o-) 

(nostero-, a-, o-) 

(tuo-, a-, 0-) 

(vestero-, a-, o-) 



pulcer, -en, •ctvm 

▼etas 

dives 

Oder, -is, -e 

infelix 

meus, -a, -um 

noster, -tra, -tram 

tuusy -a, -um 

▼ester, -tra, -tnim 



▼XBB8. 



(sSpgU-) 



(06I-) 

(senti-) 

(impedi-) 

(auge-) 

rspaiig-) 

(incend-) 



not yet 
sometimes 

quickly 



ADVERBS. 

nondum 
nonnunquam or 

interdum 
cito 



sepelio (sepelivl, sepultam) 

colo (colui, cultum) 
sentio (sensi, sensum) 
impedio(rM.) 
augeo {axaJ, auctum) 
spargo(roarai, sparsum) 
Incendo (inoendt, inoeioram) 

PREPOBITZONS. 
under sub (oN. dt oee.) 



TOCABULAKIEa. 



LESSON XDL 

NOUNS. 



thing (r&-) 

(exerdtta-) 
(impStu-) 

y (6qult&tu-) 
(die-) 
(m&Qu-) 

ring 

army (comu-) 

y (pMItatu-) 



iring (audSo- or 
AudAci-) 

{ (difflcfli-) 
(ficOi-) 
(dnistdro) 



rofl(/.) 
exercituB (m.) 
impetus (m.) 
equitatus (m ) 
dies* (m. dkf.) 
xuanus (/.) 

comu (n.) 
peditatus (m.) 



needU 

unaU 

shortneu 

thing.. Bee 

tide 

timber 

iutftUnett 

wherry 

wisdom 



audax 



▲DJXOTlVa. 

right 



difficilis -is, -e 
facilis -is, -e 
sinister, -tra, 
•trum 



thort 
wise 



(ftcu-) 

(s6nfttu-) 

(br^vltfttr) 

affair* 

^lestu-) 

(m&t&lo-) 

(tttmt&t-) 

nint&i-) 

(sapientla-) 



(dextdro-) 

(brSvi-) 
(ntni-) 
(sapient- or 
sapienti-) 



acus(/.) 

8enara8(m.) 

brevitasC/.) 

ae8tas(iH.) 
materiesCf.) 
utilitas (/) 
lintor(/.) 
sapientia (/.) 



dexter, -tra, 

-tram 
brevis, -is, -e 
utilis, -is, -e 
sapiens 



LESSON XZ. 



KOUNS. 



(cSdo-) 
(hdnte-) 

(▼enatfir-) 
urn (uma-) 



cadus (m.) 
honor or 

honos (m.) 
Teiiator(m.) 
uma(/.) 



t9i2cf-&oar 
loinjt 
wolf 
toorkinan 



(templo-) 

(&p€n>-) 

(vino-) 

(llipo-) 

(abSio-) 



templum (a.) 
»r(m.) 
um (n.) 
(m.) 
(m.) 



aper (m.) 
vxnum (n.. 
lupus (m.) 
faber ' 



atrox 



(atroo- or 
atroci-) 
(pl6no-,a-,o-) plenus,<«»-um 



ADJECnVEB. 

hollow 
eweet 



(c&YO-, a-, 0-) cayus, -a, -um 
(duld-) dulds, -iis, -e 



▼EBBS. 



Id 

ire, longfo^ 

up 

:, slay 

g-foT. See duirt, 

y. See WL 

V 



perJiapt 



aedifico (reg.) 

oupio (cuplv^ cajfltom)! 

impleo (ixnplevi, impletum) 

^ . , oompleo(complevi, completum) 

(interfio- or interfid-) interfido (-f^ -fedum) 



(aedXfica-) 
(ctip- or dipi-) 
pimple-) 
(comple-) 



(fle-) 



ADYEBB. 



fleo (flevi, fletum) 



fortaase 



LESSON XXL 



NOUNS. 



(dlra-) 
(c&l6r-) 



taget soothe 

•out 

ih 

igate, soften 

P 

en. See miiigaie. 



cura (/.) 
calor (m.) 



IphysieUm 
teeuiher 



(mMXoo-) 
(dodOr-) 



medicus (m.) 
doctor («».) 



VERBS. 



(leni-) 

(dele-) 

(flni.) 

(molli-) 

(dormi-) 



lenio {reg.) 

deIeo(delevi, deletum) 
finio(r^.) 
mollio(r^.) 
dormio {reg) 



s is feminine in the singular when it denotes rather a certain period than 
Inary dvil day. This feminine use is not found in the plural. 
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YOGABULABIES. 



eaiiM, 9ake (caiusa-) 

fMLnner (mOs-) 
mcmey, twoi' 
of-iaioney (pficQnia-) 



LBSSONXZIL 

HOUKB. 



causa (/i) 
mos (m.) 
pecunJa (/.) 



priton (carofir-) 

»aJ», Seecatue 



career (m.) 



bote, dUgraotfvX 

hUrCi 

lying 

tntch 

fioi (with imperaJtivti) 



(turpi-) 
(caeco-, a-, o>) 
(mendfto w mendaci-) 

(tau-) 
ne 



turpls (-is, -e) 
caecus, -a, -vm 
mendar 



▼EBBS. 



ehattiu 

duerve,eam 

deter 
learn 
owe 
pay 



(mnta*) 
(castlga-) 

(mSre-) 

(deterre-) 

(disc-) 

(debe-) 

(pend-) 

(hd-) 



muto (r<)pr.) 

ca8tigo(r^.) 
f mereo (merui, merltum) 
( meteor (meritos sum) 

deterreo (det6iTui,detenitam) 

disco (dididj 

debeo (debui, debitum) 

pendo (pependi, pensum) 

ludo Qxm, loaum j 



LESSON XXIV. 



HOUISB. 



hanie 

eovv^iuroir 

foreef 

itrefi{ftht 

violmee 

maiden 

cld-ma/n 

ox, cow 

pUiee 



] 



(rfpa-) 

(ylct6r-) 



rtpa (/.) 
victor (m.) 



(vi- and yls>) vis (/.) 



(virgOn-) 
(sdndc-) 
(b6v-) 
OiOco-) 



crvud 

decei^ul, faUe 
dou^ful 
lUeiown), ^ 
her (own)t > 
their (own)) 
illiutriotti 
wMe 



deceive, cheat 

hurt 

placCf ttation 

rdate 



for a long time 



yirgo(f.) 
senex (m.) 
bos (m. <!;/.) 
locus* 



report, fame (filma-) 
speech • (OrfttiOn-) 
etory (f&b1ila>) 

vieUry (Victoria-) 
vtoiencf. See/orce 
wave (fluctu-) 

(uxOr-) • 
(testi-) 



wife 
wUntu 



▲DJKUTIVJBI. 

(crQdeii-) 
(falso-, a-, 0-) 
(dtibio-, a-, o-) 

(suo-, a-, 0-) 

(d&ro-, ar, 0-) 
(nObOi-) 



YKBBS. 



(fan.) 

Qaed-) 
rldca-) 
(narra-) 



fama (/.) 
oratio (/.) 
fobula(/.) 
victoria (/.) 

floctusfm.) 
uxor {t.) 
testis 0»i) 



omdelis, -is, -e 
falsus, -a, -um 
dubius, -a, -mn 

Buus, -a,-um 

dams, -a» -am 
nobilis, -is, -e 



foUo (fefelli, fUsnm) 
laedo (laesi, laesum) 
loco {reg.) 
Tiaxto{reg,) 



ADVERBS. 

diu I wiih diffiadty 



acgre 



* The plural of this noun is both, masculine and neuter, loci and looo, Ac 



Y0GABULASIE8. 
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LESSON XXV. 



H0X7NB. 



m 

indgt 
patience 



(antro-) 
(oolU-) 

(patientia- 



a&tram (n.) 
oollis(iii.) 
Judex (m.) 
ineQ8ia(m.) 
pi^ientU (/.) 



Kkim (RhSno-) RhenoB «.) 

rigkt Uftfl) Jus in.) 

mrpeid (serpent- or ser()eDs(/.) 

serpent!-) 

year (anno-) annus (i».) 



Qrtek 

haughiy 

hitman 



arrive 

edArate 

condemn 

How 

promise 

remain 

eay 

vioiau 



▲DJXOnVBB. 

(dlvlno-, a-, o-) 

mdfiU-) 

f Oraeco-, a-, o-) 

ifSrOc- or fuSkd-) 

(ham&no-, a-, -o) 



VEBB8. 



{(pervSni-) 
(adv&ii-) 
(ofilSbra-) 
(damna-) 
(flu-) 

fprOmitt-) 
(mftne-) 
(die-) 
(vidla-) 



divinus, -a, -um 
fidelis, -is, -e 
Graoous, -a, -um 
ferox 
humanus, •«, -um 



peryfinio (veni, -ventum) 

advdnio (-yfini, -ventum) 

celebro {reg.) 

damno [rtg. ) 

fluo (fluxi fluxum) 

promitto (promisi, promissom) 

maneo (mansL mansum) 

dioo (dixi, dictum) 

▼iolo {reg.) 



latdy 

nut day, the day nifUfr 



ADVKRB8. 

nuper 1 etcrttly olam 

postrfdie, or postero die 



• LESSON XXVI. 

Nouira. 



eiiar (ftra-) 

OTi (art- or arti-) 

citadel (arc- or ard-) 


ara(/.) 


kid 


(haedo-) haedus (m.) 


arse/.) 


love 


f ftmOr-) amor (m. ) 
(sftcerddt-) saoerdos(m.) 


arx(/.) 


prieei 


gooX (c&pfeo-) 


caper (m.) 


tBogon 


(carro-) cairus (m.) 


gra-njiSiOhiT (&vo-) 


avufl(m.) 








ADJionyES. 




QJUme 


(sOlo-, a-, o-J 
(ullo-, a-, 0-) 


soluff, -a, -um 


any 


ullus, -a^ -um 


no, none 


(nullo-, a-, 0-) 


nullus, -a, -um 


other 


(&Uo-, a-, 0-) 


alius, -a, -ud 


other (of two) 


(altdro-, a-, o-) 


alter, altera^ altenim 


eaered 


fs&odro-, a-, 0-) 


sacer, sacra, sacrum 


eafe 


itQto-, a-, 0-) 


tutus, -a, -um 


throng 


(T&lldo-, a-, 0-) 


validus, -a, -um 


trw 


(v6ro^, a-, 0-) 


verus, -a, -um 


wAicft (of two) 


(Htdro-, a-, o-) 
(t6to-, ar, 0-) 


uter, utra, utrum 


xhoU 


totus, -a, -um 




VSHBfl. 




wntmeraU 


(sacra-) 


8aoro(r^.) 


drag, draw 


(ti«h-) 


traho (tnud, tvaotnm) 


hate 


(6d-) 


6di*, osum 


kiU,lnaeher 


(traclda-) 


trucido(fiq;r.) 


loM^ mi^ 


&Pd-) 


perdo (pvrdidi, perditum) 


move 


(mdve-) 




moveo (mOvi, motum) 



• This verb is U9ed only In the perfect tenses. The pxtiMxit '^^otlKAXi \«DAA'W>a 
the meatiiiv of a pnesent. 
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T0CABULABIS8. 



vsaaosxxnL 

HOUNt. 



diatrieit 

region (rggXQn-) 

earth (terra-) 

ffrandion (nSpOt-) 

labour, toU (l&bOs-) 



regie (/.) 
terra (/.) 
nepos (m.) 
labos or 
labor (m.) 



moon 
wool 






10-) 

[uent-of 
xnenti-) 
fltLnar) 
Oinar) 



hix(/) 
m«iia(/.) 

lona (/.) 
lanaC/.) 



free 

handaome^ JIne 
mad, iruane 
tame 

tharp 
aound, tone 



▲DJioxxyv. 

(gr&to, a-, 0-) 
(mortuo-, a-, o-) 
(llb^-, a-, 0-) 
(pulcftro-, a-, 0-) 
^ns&no-, a-, o-) 
(i-dem Or eo*dem) 
(ipso-, a-, 0-) 
(ftcM-) 
(s&no-y a-, 0-) 



gratua, -a, -am 
mortuus, -a, -um 
liber, -a, -um 
puloer (-cr% -crum) 
lQ8anu^, -a, -lun 
Idem, eadem, Idem 
ipse, ipea^ ipsum 
acer or aoris, aciis, woe 
sanus, -a, -um 



iwround 
pray-for 



aearcely, vtith difficuUy 



▼EBBS. 



(cing-) 
(opta-) 



dngo (cinzi, dnctmn) 
opto(rv.) 



ADVSBBS. 

vix I ieZdom» vwdy 



raro 



harhcurian 

bread 

fight 

fire 

fire^ wnfior 

gratum 
food 
iron, 8tDord 



(barb&ro-) 
(pani-) 

ugna-) 

gni-) 



i 



(incendio-) 

(dbo-) 

(ferro-) 



LESSON xxvm. 

NOUNS. 



barbarusCm.) 
panis (m.) 
pugna (/.) 
ignis (vn.) 

iDcendium(n.) 
cibus (m.) 
feiTum (n.) 



safety, 

health (eSiat-) 

shepherd tpastor-) 

sUmghter (caede-) 

toell (ptlteo-) 
tcmter- 

guarten (hibemo-) 



8alti8(/.) 
pastor (m.) 
caedea (/.) 
puteus (m.) 

hiberDa(Mitf> 
pl) 



aU, cU-togdher 
so-many 



depart 

draw 

drink 

eat 

finish 

hold-back 

praisS'highly 

present 

puttofiight, rout 

run-out 

struggle, toU 

surround 

throw doton 

triumph 



▲DJEcnvss. 

(cuncto-, a-, o-) 
tot iindeclvnaile) 



conotus, •% -xua 



YEBBS. 

(discSd-) 

^auri-) 

(bib-) 

(«d.*j 

(perfic- or perfici-) 

(rfitlne-) 

([collauaa-) 

(dOna-) 

(fftga-) 

(excurr-) 

(l&bOra-) 

(ciroumd&-) 

fdSjIc- or dejid-) 

(triumpha-) 



discedo (discessi, disoessom) 

haiirio (hausi, haustvtm) 

bibo (bibi) 

edo (6di, esum) 

perfioio (perfeci, perfeobom) 

retineo (retinui, retmitum) 

coUaudo (reg,) 

dono (reg^ 

tago(reg) 

excuiTo (excucTuii, excursnm) 

laboro (reg.) 

drcumdo (circumdedi, droumdatom) 

dejido (dejed, directum) 

triumpho {reg.) 



* TbiM verb lias several pocaliax focma. Kea, Cft; £ti. | 72 ; & 116; 8A» ITS; 
P, 70. 



TOCABULA&IES. 
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LESSON ZZIZ. 

H0UN8« 



obundanee, 

fonu^inpl ) (oQ|iia>) eopia (/.) 

(uivieefpUn {coruSm>-) oonaiIiuin(».) 
Qpproadi, 

arrival (adventu-) adventus (m ) 

(umMjf (oonventu-) oonv6ntuB(m.) 

booty (piuedar) praeda (/.) 

fareu. See <Umndonei, 



maimer, 

faiMon (mddo-) 
Tpian. See advice, 
plenty. See abundance 
ehed (vinea-) 

eignalf tiffHf 

ttandard (signo-) 
tummer (aest&t-) 
sun (aOl-) 



modOflCM.) 



Tinea (/.) 

8lgnuxn(i».) 
aestas (/.) 
sol (m.) 



Jbrtt 
former 

remaminff, rett <tf 
wondeiftU 



admire 

(ueerlain, learn 

eon, amaXM 

He 

endure. See e^ffer^ 

exhort 

eehort eamettljf 

finish 

follow 

return 

rue 

tetout 

epeaJs 

wffer 

tuns cftat^jf^ wnienri 



(primo-, a-, o-) 
(priOr- or prlos-) 
(zeliquo-, a-, o) 
(n^ix)-, a-, o-> 

VEBBS. 

(mba-) 

(cognoso-) 
(pOtm-) 
(mdr- or mdri-) 

(horta-) 
(cohorta-) 

(sfiqu-) 

(revert-) 

(6ri-) 

(prOflcisc-) 

rfbqu-) 

«>at- or pati-) 

(oonvert-) 

ADVSBB. 



a2io 



primus, -a^ •um 
prior, -or, -us 
reliquus, •% -um 
minis, -a, -um 



miror ireg.") 

cognosco (cognovl, oognitum) 

possum (potui) 

murior (mortuus sum) 

hortor (»w.) 
cohortor (wflr.) 
perago (per%i, peractum) 
sequor (secutus sum) 
reverto (reverti, reversum) 
orior ^crtus sum) 
proflcucor (profectus sum) 
Ibquor (locutus sum) 
patior (passus sum) 
converto(converti, conyersum) 



quoque 



LESSON XXX. 

xrouKs. 



taXvoe eountrjf, 

fatherland 
friendship 



(patxia-) patria (f.) 
(ftmlcXtiar) amicitia(/.) 



garden 
riches 



(horto-) 
(dlvltia-) 



hortu8(m.) 
divitiaeCpJ./.) 



hewming 

even, level 

firm, ufeU-ettablished 

hard 

so great 



becomes, is becoming 

dare, venture. 

dtfend 

delights, is ddigh^fta 

knoto 

point-at, show 

receive 

seek 

sfcow. Bee point at. 



ADJBCmyES. 

(dfic5ro-, a-, o-) 

5 aequo-, a-, o-) 
flrmo-, a-, o-) 
duro-, a-, o-) 
(tanto-, a-, o-) 

▼EBBS. 

(ddce-) 
(aude-) 
(defend-) 
Cjuva-) 

ysci) 
imonstra-) 

faccip- or acdpi-) 

(quaer-) 



decorus, -a, -um 
aequus, -a, -um 
firm It 8, -a, -um 
durus, -a, -um 
tantus, -a, -um 



decet (decuit) 

audeo (ausus sum) 

defendo (defendi, defensum) 

jnvat (reg) 

ficio (sclvi, sdtum) 

monstro {reg. ) 

accipio (aocepi, acceptum) 

quaero (quaeslvi, quaesltum) 
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YOGABULABIES. 



$Mve, huUn, eonUnd 

venture. See dare. 

wiU, wUk 

wUlnot 

triah more, prtfer 



(contend-) 

(v61-) 
fnfil-) 
(mftl-) 



eoaitendo (oontendi^oontentam^ 

▼olo (Toltd) 
nolo (nolni) 
malo(malul) 



how 

in Latin 
why 



qnomodo 

Latine 

cnrorqturo 



inOredt 
bp night 



Graece 
noctu 



Offe^ timeqf 

life 
fntsineu 
chance 
dieeoM 
fear 

gate, door 
Qod 
hope 



(aetftt-) 
(nSgOtio-) 

icftsu-) 
morbo-) 
mdtu-) 
(porta-) 
(Deo-) 
(spe-) 
(gaodio-) 



Aapipy, bleeoed 

poor 

wintryt winter (adj.y 



LESSON XXXL 

HOUNS. 



aetas (/.) 
negoUum (n.) 
casus (m.) 
morbos (m.) 
metusdik) 
porta (/.) 
Deva (m.) 
spes {/.) 
gaudium(n.) 



old-age 

phUooopher 

Bhine 

robber 

eorrow 

aprvng 

ag[uadron 

*f0aUow 

time-i^f-life. 

world 



▲]>jscnyxB. 

(beato-, a-, o-) 
fcuper-j 
ibemo-, ar, o-) 



n 



(sSneotat-) 
(phlldsdpho-) 
(Rh6no-) 
(latrOn-) 
(aerumna-) 
(v6r-) 
(turma-) 
(hlronddn-) 
i!iee age. 
(mundo-) 



senectofl (/.) 
philoflophus m 
Uhenns (m.) 
latro(in.) 
arerumna (/.) 
ver (n.) 
turma (/.) 
fairundo (/.) , 

mnndufi (m.) 



beatus, -a, -um 
pauper 
nib^ua, -a, -am 



bear, bring 

bebom 

become, bemade 

croet, go over 

determine. See aettle, 

go 

go away 

go bade, return 

eettUy eetup 

ehtd 

be wont 

yidd, give way 



(fer% tul-, la-) 
(naao-) 

(fi-) 
(transl-) 



3i-) 

irfidi-) 

(st&tu-) 

(daud-) 

(sdle-) 

(o6d-) 



ADVEBBS. 



fero (tnii, latom) 
nascor (natus sum) 
fio (factus sum) 
tranaeo (-M or ii, -Itum) 

eo (M or ii, -Xtnm) 
abeo (ablvi or abii, aUtum) 
redeo(r6dXvi or redii redltum) 
stetuo (statui, statutum) 
claudo (clausi. claasam) 
soleo (solui, solitum) 
c6do (oeasi, oessum) 



ever 
generally 



umquam* 
plerumque 



euddenly 
too 



subito 
nimifl 



assiitanoe, 

help, aid, (auxilio-) 

floodf inun- 
dation (dlliivie-) 

grove fn^mos-) 

laughter (risu-) 



LBssoN xxxn 



NOUNS. 



auxilium(n.) 

diluvie8(/.) 
nemus (n.) 
lisus (m.) 



lookf coun- 
Unanct, ex- 
pression 

(of face) JYultu-J 
vMireh (p&md-} 

prayers (!»*>-) 



▼ulta8(m.) 

palU8(/.) 

preoea^pLf.) 



* Unquam or ummtam was originally cumquam or guumquam, Seyeral of the 

adverbial relatives nave dropped the guttural at the beginning. {Key 844 ; Moby 

62.) But ubi and uTuie, vrhen preceded \)y si * M* TCi%«^\h!& lo«t outtural, and we 

gee si-cudi, H-cunde, The derlvaUon ot unqvAm txomwivuiR quA-mTSa «&xa\^ %^nl^^ 



yOCABULABISS. 
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ion, 
aiiv€ 



(prOra-) prom (/.) 






propixiqiio*) proplnquus 
vAo-) velum (j».) 

uppi-) puppla (/.) 



tMT (lAcilnui-) Iticritna (f ) 

Venm (y«n<8 ) Venus (/) 

Vuloan (Vulclno-) Vu]o«nus(iR.) 

jKMbf U^^^ff^) jugum (n. . 



ADJKCTIVB. 



•OHM, kind 

U 

U 



c&ruB, -^Lf oum 
id<meu8,-a» -um 
benignus, -a, -um 
hoetilis, -la, -e 
infeatuay •% -um 



^, if^rioM xkoxius, -a, -um 



iU-naticml, jtin^ malLmus, -a, -um 
like * similis, 'is, -e 

near, aHi^Aftourinjjr vidnus, -a^ -um 
near, nearly related propinquuB, -a, -um 
pleaiantf agreeable Juoundua, -a, -um 
troii6Ieiome molestus, -a, -um 



▼CilBB, 



^er, reply 
xptt endeaewar 
m2 to, pay atUnr 
nto,he anxum* 

jge, hurt 

W 
'y{qfthevamain) 

t 
on 

MUU 

te 

f. See antwer. 

t 

atn, hold 

; beo/urvict 



(responde-) 
(o5na-) 

stiide-) 

|mdde-} 

,n6ce-) 

invlde) 

ave-) 

nnb-J 

Stbel) 
ignosc-) 
persuade-) 
plfioe-) 

(resist.) 
(tSne-) 
(prodes-)t 
(pare-) 



respondeo (respond!, responsum) 
Conor {reg.) 

studeo (studui) 

medeor, dot. 

nocoo (rdctii, nodtum) dal. 

Invlde6 (invldi, inyisunn) dot. 

faveo (f&vi, fautum) dot, 

nubo (nupsi, nnptum) daU 

pareo (|iarui) dat. 

debeo (debui, debitum) dat. 

ignosco (ignOvi, igndtum) dat. 

persuadeo (persuasi, persuasum) dat. 

placeo (placui, placitum) dat. 

resisto (restiti, restltum) dat. 
teneo (tenni, tentum) dot. 
prosum (protui) dat. 
parco (peperci, parsum or parcitum) 
dat. 



Hing (initio-) 

igenee (dUXgentia-) 

i<ton, 

m (condition-) 

m, 

bit (coDBuetuddn 

iging (c^Idlt&t*) 
service (officio-) 
(6vo-) 
(sumptu^) 



LESSON XXXIII. 

NOXTNS. 

initium (n.) 
diligentia (/.) 
conditio (/) 
-)oonsuetudo(/.) 



i*e 

>ii. 
me 
Uity, 
nomy 



(f&dndft-) 
(parsimonia 



cupiditas (/.) 
officium ^n.) 
ovum(n.) 
sumpius \m.) 

facinus (n.) 

■)par8imonia(/.) 



judgment (judicio-) 

justice (justltia-) 
knowledge, 

science (scientia-) 
main bodyf 

sum (summa-) 
meanSf 

opportunity (facult&t-) 

ntHk. (lact-) 
motive, 

reason (causa-) 
oeeasionj 

opportunity (occa'^Ion-) 

power (potestat-j potestas {/.) 

room, space (sp&tio-) spatium (n.) 

property res familiaris 



jadidum (n.) 
jusUtia (/.) 

scientia (J.) 

simima (/.) 

facultas (/.) 
lac(n.) 

causa (/.) 

occasio (/.) 



rhe crude form of the ac^ectives will be omitted in the following vocabu- 
B. It ^ easy to supply tJiem by the aid of what has already been given. 
Prod- (not pro) is used before all parts of tiie verb sum that begin with a 
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Y0GABULABIE8. 



ADJxarnrxs. 



iidvene, wf^awnux^ 

aJblt adversuB, -a, -um 

avarieioui, fMMtiy avarus, -a, -um 
tach quisaue, quaeque, 

quidque or quJodque 



helonffing to the family, familiar, 

intimate familiaris, -ia, -e 

neither neuter, -tra, -tram 

superjlwnu superyacuu8,-«,-as 

veaiy fessus, -a. -am 



act 

avoid 

beware, be on on^e gwird 

choose 

cUar 

consult, deliberate 

defend 

ddiJberaie 

deny, tay no 

despise 

devise 

disclose, reveal 

eat, live on 

enanmtery run against 

enter upon, go into 

entrust 

extinguish 

fail 

fortify^ construct 

fuXftl 

gain, get possession of 

go. com 

get fodder 

go out 

grow 

hunt 

leave 

linger, be slow 

perish 

pUy 

post oneself. 

prepare 

settle, determine 

stand firm 

strike 

surrender, give up 

surrender, hand over 

understand, perceive 

use 



vita-) 

c&ve-) 

dellg-) 

purga-) 

constd-) 

tue-) 

delioera-) 

n«ga-) ^ 

contemn-) 

exo5e^ta-) 

d6t^-) 

^Teac-) 

oGcursa-) 

ini-) 

crBd-) 

ezstinKU-) 
deflc; cr defld-) 




(frumenta-) 
(pabtUa-) 

«!-) 

creso-) 

vfina-) 

relinqu-) 
(tarda-) 
(peri.) 

mLadre-) 



See stand firm. 

(para-) 



iconstitu-) 
consist-) 
(fen.) 
(dSd- 
(trad-) 
(IntelUg.) 

(at-) 



ago (Qgi, actum) 

"vito (r^.) 

caveo (oftvi, cautom) 

deligo (del^, delectum) 

puigo (reg.) 

consulo (consului, consultum) 

tueor (tuitus or tutus sum; 

delibero (reg.) 

nego (reg.) 

contemno (contempai, contemptom) 

exoogito (reg. ) 

detego (detexi, detectum) 

vescor, cM. 

occurso (reg.) dot, 

ineo (inlvi, iultum) 

credo (credldi, credltum) 

ezstinguo (extinzi, extinctum) 

defioio (defSd, defectum) oee. 

munio (muulvi, mimitum) 

fungor (functus sum) cM. 

potior (potltus sum) abl. or gen. 

nrumenior (reg.) 

pabulor iteg.) 

exeo (exXvi or exii» ezitum) 

cresco (crSvi, cretum) 

yenor (reg,) 

relinquo (rellqui, relictam) 

tardo (reg. ) 

pereo (perii) 

misereor (miseiltus sum) yen. 

paro (reg,) 

oonstituo (-tui, -tQtum) 

consisto (constiti, constitom) 

ferio 

dedo (dedldi, dfidltum) 

trade (tradidi, tradltum) 

intelligo (intellexi, iutellectam) 

utor (usus sum) cJbL 



withmaderatum, 



▲DYJERBS. 

moderate | where 



obi 



buyer 

ereaJtor 

euJUvator 

defender 

dlscowrsit 

goal 

hearer 

JUrns^ home 



LESSON XXXIV. 

NODNB. 



(emptdr-^ 
(crefttOr-) 
(cult6r-) 
(defensor-) 
(sermdn-) 
(meta-) 
(auditor-) 
(domo- and 
domu-) 



emptor (m.) 
creator (m.) 
cultor (m.) 
defensor (m.) 
8ermo(iii.) 
meta (/.) 
auditor (Hi.) 
domus (/.) 



laugher (rIsOr-) 

leader (ductOr-) 
lieviAenant, 
ambassador (iSgftto.) 

lover (amatOr.) 

m^emory fmemoila-) 

orator - (OrfttOr-) 

oyster (ostrea-) 



TiBor(m.) 
duotor(ii.) 

legatos(ii.) 
amator («.) 
memoria (/.) 
orator («.) 
oiitreaf/.) 
arator(ii.) 



T0CABULABIS8. 
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I (venBno-) TmMnmn (n.) 

T (laudat&r-) laudatoor {m.) 

flectOr-) lector (m.) 

isaxo-) aaxnm (n.) 

f (cunOr*) cursor (m.) 

(Utos-) Utus (n.) 



rid* 

tHag 

traitor 

treoiwrp 

%mter 



(Ut«8.) 
(cervo-) 



lAta9(«.) 
oonru8(flM.) 



(prOdltiSr-) proditor 
(aerario-) aerarium 



(acripU^) Miiptoi 



or (m.) 
un(n.) 
»r(«) 



mU 



AJDJXCTlvn. 

abseiiB I MkU, mMy twayed moblUa, -is, -e 



nt, he away 



if 

' draw away 

xaway 

owaway 



', keep aloof, abstain 



'vughf carry 

May, eatt atide 
ide 
away 



fabes-) 

(invftd-) 

(prM-) 

(aufer-) 

^abscld*) 

(abstrfth-) 

fabsterre-) 

(abscond-) 

(spfira-) 

gadica-) 

(abstlne-) 

(ndca-) 

(ad.) 

(nescl-) 

(ride-) 

(perdue-) 

(arbitra) 

(abjic- or abjid-) 

(avert-) 

(aberra-) 



absnm fabftii or afui) 

Inv&do (invasi, iiiTasum) oee. 

prodo (prodldi, prodltum) 

aufero (abstuli, aUatum) 

abscido (abscXdi, absdaum) 

abstraho (abstraxi. abstraotum) 

ab8terreo(abetemii, abaterritum) 

abscondo (-dXdi, •'dXtum) 

spero (reg.) 

judico (reg.) 

abstineo (abstinui, abstentum) 

neco {reg. ) 

scio (Bdtviy Btiltxua-) 

z&esoio (nesclvi or neacU, -Itiun) 

rideo (risi, xisum) 

perduco (-duxi, -ductum) 

arbitror {reg.) 

abjicio (abjfid, abjectum) 

averto (averti, ayersum) 

aberro {reg.) 



▲DYERB. 

home {ctfter a verb implying rtiotion) 



donntim 



r(perfQgar) 
\(tranafCiga-) 
actor (actflr-) 
m (piso&tOr) 
(fortana-) 
(oonvlva-) 
(vSnatric-) 
(pUo-) 

(telo-) 



{\ 



LESSON XXXV. 

NOUNS. 



perflkfa (m.) 
transniga (m.) 
actor (m.) 
pificator (ffi.) 
fortuna (f.) 
canvira (m.) 
veuatrix (/.) 
pilum (n.) 
telum {n.) 



kind, tort 
nuUricide 
philosophy 
praetor, 
judge 
ehore 
stranger 
traveller 



(gSnSs-) genus (n.) 

(matriclda-) matricida (m.) 
(philo8opbia-)philosophia 



(praetOr-) 
(Ora-) 
(advSna-) 
(Yi&tOr-) 



praetor (m.) 
ora (/.) 
advena (m.) 
viator (m.) 



ADJVCriVBS* 



absurdus, -a, -um 
id, hampered knpeditus, -a, -um 



few 

free from, empty 



paud, -ae, -a 
▼acuus, -a, -um 



vpeakto 
beevident 



TBBBS. 

(alldqu-) 

(adjic- or adjici-) 

(add-) 

(appb-e-) 

(asoend-) 

(adjUva-) 

(aggrfid or aggrMi-) 

(adoci-) 



allo(|nor (allocutus sum) 
adjicio (-jSci, -Jectum) 
addo (addXdi, addltum) 
appareo (apparui) 
ascendo (ascendi, ascensum) 
a4jilvo(ao|j11yi, aqjutum) aee. 
aggredior (aggressus sum) ace. 
aiorior (.adoTtua 8vigdl\ a«c« 



TOOABULASIBS. 

litUIo-dr tilled-) 
iuatOe- or AUftgl-) 
iBdi-) 



Join Id, dliac* <0 



tprinkUj bttpatttr (uUpere:-) 



S)'-i 



addnoo f-dnx^ -dBotnin) 

appeUo t-pflll, -pulsom) 

ntTftho j-Dmsd, -tnotura.) 

•lUtdo (-iBid. -lectum) 

mutOolof-raal) 

kdeo (Irf 0^ -Itnm) ace. 

•djungo (-jiinil. -jmclum) 



uTlt>ia ('ilpuL -nptum) 
wimwso (-upmL ^ipwvamj 

ate. A dot. 
adjtdo (-JftoU -jMtam) 





LEBaONZXZVI 






■nfwr <lni-) 


Jral/,) 


poIflWI 


(pmlWi^) 


p.llor(».f 


atMnpt rttaftto.) 




pirniU, 






fcww (i^^ 


impedtaMita 


*»* 


(•tOdto-1 


■tudia>»(.L> 




(K. pf.) 


mbuit, 






Mrt* (n^) 




Wurtimt 


(rObftr-) 


rubor («.) 


UaMi»t\ai {«dflr-l 


iudor(M,J 




(rtmor-) 




i«w- {pUgO-I 


pug(lj-4 






«il«r lodUrO 


£>lSr(m.) 




(padOr-) 


pudorlH.) 


mrtini, ffrtgOr-l 


frngurlm.) 




t>Dd6r-) 


WorU) 


(Ftetminff fuIgOr) 






IteiTOi-) 


tBrmrda.) 


(rrtv'.«'r«.{mMrftt-) 
lin. (Itat*) 




»ilAA«u( 


((*«-) 


ft~(J-.) 


lliieaC/.) ■ 


rxdk 




modnui ((Mr-) 


furonnt.) 







srloMU 







o»itSro(i»rib^«illiit™) 


inmup 


(combnr-) 




(oDMoeiid-l 


^^d^-i^imdl. -mpanm) 


«aU«:C, driM twMir, 






niKIKl 


(oOg-) 


ooKD(oa«cI,i>o<u>taii>) 


fflwUVtttn-.oatmib 






•»>,«<»«» Mem 






»ilft 


{oonrM) 








oommando ,;;;;:) 




(coDjfln-) 


Mnjuro {ris.l 


Sss, 


Joomitop.) 


oonumpo (-Hipf. -rapttUD) 






nS»IM.««c<»fl* 


(conpW-wcmgrMl- 




itJtttiiW. m-y«3W 


ISport*.) 


opvUt (oportnli) 


/WiiwK'M«W»l<™ 






Ai«^ oMoin, BlMfit 


r (.«m*iB.l 


™i«,«flrl,-wJllta.«iii>) 





T00ABULABIE8 


1 


father toffether^eolUei 


rooUto-) 




ooUiflo (-iBgl, •leotom) 
ampUfico (ri«9.) 


maJxiWiiiriout 


(amplifica-) 




linger, tarrjf 


(oommdra-) 




fViro (furui) 


rage 


(ftr-) 




ratrain 


(o6hIbe-) 




cohibeo (-hlbui, -hiUtam) 


run together 


foonourr-) 




concurro (-curri, -oursmn) 


Mekc^fler 


Cappfit-) 
oonlg-) 




appeto (-petlvi, -petltum) 


straii^ten, eorreet 




oorrigu (-rezi, -rectum) 


ihirttfor 


(dSdtee-) 




aitio (aiUvi or sitii) 


be vmbeeoming to 




dedaoet 


unitefiiuUeh or pit agahut. 








join or give {battle) €3»- 








truet, commit 


(ooomiitt-) 




ooxnmltto (-mlsi, -miasum) 


write [names] together. 








enrolflevy 


(oonaorlb-) 




oonscribo (-scripoi, -scilptum) 


ADTKBB8. 






OONJUKCnONS. 


afar 


prSool 


toon mox 


daUy 


quotldie 


Sor 


a thivri time pauliaper 


either, or 


vel-vel 






here 

* 


bio 

lesson: 


JfXXYIL 





Houira. 



oibtenee (abaentift-) absentia (/.) 
conteioumteii, 
reeoUeetion (oonacientiarjcoaacientiaC^. ) 



deai (facto-) 

miter (avftro-) 

rock, crag (scdptUo-) 



fkctmn (».) 
avaruB (m,) 
acopiilus (m.) 



ADjBonyxa. 



how many tot (indeclinable) 

ridieulout ridioubaa, -a, -um 

what, ofwhaX ibind quails, is, -e 



totdbed 
worihTf 



soelestua, ^ um 
dignua, -a,-um 



emaoU 

deceive 

declare 

depart 

deride 

deteend 

deeert 

deriit 

despair 

deter 

diecKturge, aoeomplUk 

not know, he ignorant of 

lead down, subtract, dedvbct 

lookdownj despise 

pile together, construct 

puUdotoH 

seek, inquire, ads 

tear down 

think 

thrust dovM 

be wanting 

pass the winter 

writedown, copy, describe 



VCRB8. 

(rtJga-) 

iconsdla-) 

rdecXp- or dedpi-) 

(decl&ra-) 

(deo6d-) 

(deride-) 

/descend-) 

cdesfir-) 

(desist-; 

(despfira-) 

^deterre-) 

rdefiing-) 

(ifinOra-) 

cdedUc-) 

fdespic- ox despici-) 

(constru-) 

(destru-) 

(quaer*) 

(aerlp- or derlpi-) 

(piita-) 

(detrad-) 

(dees-) 

(biema-) 

(desGiIb-) 



rogo (reg.y 

oonsolor(r<^.) 

dedpio (-oepi, -oeptum) 

dedaro {reg.) 

decedo (-ce«si, -cessum) 

derideo (-rlsi, -xlsum) 

descendo (-scendi, -scensum) 

desero(-SOTui, -sertum) 

desisto (-stiti, -stitum) 

despero (r«j;r.) 

deterreo (-terrui, -tenitum) 

defungor (-functus sum) oJbL 

iga(ao{reg.) 

deduco (-duxi, -ductum) 

despicio (-spexi, napectum) 

construo (-stnud, structum) 

destruo (-struxi, -structum) 

quaero (quaesXvi, quaedtum) 

deripio (-ripui, -reptom) 

Suto {r^.) 
etrudi (-trusl, -trusum) 
desum (-Aii) 
biemo {reg.) 
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d aO, AttifiAcr 



qoam, quomodo 



LESSON xxxvin. 







) 



Now 

tmldinff 
damriMff 

eomplaiMi 
eo^feratee 

€TCWdL 

duerUr 



forea (anziUo-) 
hand, lumd (mina-l 
btati bestia-) 

rOcto-) 
t(plto-) 
(aeSfido-) 
(l^aam-) 
(«*Uo-) 

{(qoesto-) 
(quertl*-) 
(ooUoquio-) 
(iortnr) 
(deaerttew) 
tueonveniciwe, 

dtMuter O^^oominddo- 
eddpf vertex. 



(«.) 



aiixilift(ii. pL) 

maniisC/.) 

l»ti»(/.) 

aedmcinm f«.) 
plaara8(fl&.) 

galln>(«i.) 

qae8tas(».) 

qaer6U(/.) 

oolloqaiiiiii(i».) 

tiirba(/.) 

deaertor (».) 



embraat (complezo-) 
error (errOr-) 

faetiem (&cti&ii-) 

feding, 

aetuatUm (sensa-) 
fruU^pnt^, 

et^ajfmeni (fracta-) 



error (m.) 
fiBctio(/.) 

senans («.) 

iroctcu (ilk.) 



Ugkt^qft 
Umb 



offtprtug 
rattU»g 



eigkt 
$imgimff, 

crvwwQ 
Mky^etier 
time 
temek 



worthiiusif 
dignity 



feveota-) 
Ottanr) 

rdekcto.) 



mombto-) 
(mota-) 
( pyeMe- ) 
(str^dtn-) 
(oocftsa-) 



(/.) 



M 



:*) 



(».> 



delactosOii.) 



m(m 



■trepitoBim.) 

(profectkNA-i profectio (/.) 
(ooDspectn*) oon«peGtiw(iK) 



(emta-) 
(aetlfefir-) 
ftempfls-) 
(contacto-) 

(UBU-) 

(yena-) 
(moeni-) 



itnaCaU 
aether (ai.) 
tem|m8(»') 
ocmtactoaiak) 
iiaua(ai.) 
▼arraa(ak) 
momila(ii,j>i.) 



(digidtit-) digiiitaa(/.) 



ASJconriB. 



(a>eertam 

crowded^ ineloM 

array 
ezeeUMt 
fMorcfC 



ixfttna, -a, -nm 
qakUun, qnaedam, 
quoddam 

ounfertoa, •% -nm 
praed&nu, -a, -urn 
prozlmofly •% -am 



eaU- t r a eer e ei 

amaU^ekert 

twm 

wnfareaeeik 

unjuet 

9iffcrou$ 



indtfttoiy ^ ■QUI 
▼eUTOlufi^ -a, -um 
exiguua, -a, -urn 
gemlnu% •% -am 
unpruTiaoa* •% 
it^ustiu, •% -am 



ajMTToaca 

6rin^ ifik introduce, 

vage 
carry in diferent diree- 

tiofu, ij^read, differ, 

poitpons 
colUct, recover 
Combine, enter imio tm 

agretm/nU 



VERBS. 

(aoo6d-) 
(infer-) 

(diffSr-) 
(oolUg) 

(oonaenti) 



aoeedo (aoceaai, aooeaaam) * 
infero (intali, iUatxmk) 



differo (diatoli, dllatam) 
colligo (ooUflgi, ooUeetum) 

oonaentio (-senal, -Mosom) 



* In the plural UJa word ta«BAa <m cpiitb, or liUnUwrem 



VOCABULAUSa. 



jitwrfA, In infldl tignr 
fitlltm oil tJu leay, pumu 



(GODtHh) 

(tublu-) 



lek,MTt,t 

Impdoten 



nueCi noifcc ^vrf cjf 
pluc aJ dtffirmt fWinti, 

rw in d^atnl diReJtonj 

KOMtr, dllfKIV 

mL/okh. infMi*. apatt, 
m oil Ikon, ditniAarl: 

tahi to rltal, pat am md It 

thviB Hi dyfinnt dwte- 

l<m<A,fliab^lot 



jTlgfr) 

(coctuDd'l 

(condnc-) 
(d»Bi-) 
(idapto- or aiiijdcl- 

abe-) 

MlipDn-) 
(Unpaa-} 
jigBone-) 

(prDpulBH-) 

(oiuaiT-) 

{diBiura) 
(conaAr-) 

(.Ugi«d-DrdJgi«di- 



dlmKto [•mid, ■mlnum) 

divpsnlolnD.) 

dnbltD{rM.| 

dlitnlia i-tiuL -ttHtnml 



reperto (lepperl, rapnli 
d«ngo (-(III, -aium) 
dlffugla (-nigl, -ftigltuml 



oortnado (.tfidl, -tiunin) 
dlBtinw l-ttnul, -teiitucD) 
■bduco (-duii, -dnotaiD) 



adapldo i-Bperl, .apertum) 



(™ting.) 






bmlldir 
tieiiK Aitcetl]/ 



-Uu^ju* 



dtepona (-pcml. -posltum) 
ImpoDO (-poooi, -poflltutQ) 
■gnoMO (Bgnail, Hgnltom) 

dlapei-flo (-tpenl. -apflnum) 
flTpono ('POBnl, -posltum) 



digredlor <-gr 
airimo (-Bmi, 
divflllo (-Talll^ -nUeaia) 



o (fendl, -feifum) 
» (-<luxl, 'ductuml 
USD (-tojiiU -tortmri) 
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YOCABULABIES. 



LESSON XXXIX. 



NOUNS. 



anchor (ancdra-) 

atUfiority (auctoilt&t-) 
collector of 

com, 

forojgeT (fnimentator- 
comvnMmding 

officer (praefecto-) 
damage (detrimento) 

dUcord (discordia-) 
duty, kind 

qfflce (officio-) 

exemption (vacaddn-) 
fian^fulf 

maniple (manipiilo-) 
house, t€mple(aede- or 
aedi) 



ancora (/.) 
auctoritas (/.) 

[(m.) 
)fnimentator 

praefectusv9».) 
detrimen- 
tum (n.) 
discordia (/.) 

offidLam (n.) 
vacatlo (/.) 

inanipulu8(m.) 
aedes* 



kiss (savio or 

siiavio-) 
mud (lilto-) 

nobodjf, no 

OM (nSmdn-) 

painSftrouble 

attention (opSra-) 
proposer (auctdr-^ 
rampart (vallo-) 
return (reditu-) 

rod (yii^ga-) 

station fPie- 

quet, body 

of troops (8tati5n-) 
tip of the ear ?auriciila-) 
undertaking (incepto-) 
toary person (cautdr-) 



savium or * 

suavium (jr.) 
lutum (n.) 



nemo 



opera (/.) 
auctor (m.) 
▼aUum (ra.) 
redltua (m.) 



statio (/.) 
auricula (f.) 
inceptum (n.) 
cautor (m.) 



iisjificmvEs. 



any(onet or thing) quia, quae, quid or 

quod 
highest^ utmost summuB, -a, -um 



■VMier 

left 

nearer 



interior, -or, -us 
laovus, -a, -um 
dterior, -a, -um 



accomplish, do thoroitghly 
allow, permit 
burst or rtuh/orth, saUy 
call out 
command 
create 

decree, determine 
divulge 

drive to, bring to 
drive (m< 
embrace 
engage 

entrust, enjoin 
equalize 
expire 

extricdte, get out, free from 
encumln'ance, be expedient 
fall doton 
follow, ensite 
get together 
go forth, proceed, mjoihs 

onj^s way oul 
go out 
happen, twn out, come 

foHh 
hear in the distance 
implore 
join 

keep, detain, keep together 
lecui doym, conduct 
lead out 
learn by heart 
let out, utter, send forth 



VERBS. 

(eflWc- or effid-) 

(sin-) 

(erump-) 

Tevdca-) 

(impgra-) 

fcrea-) 

fdecem-) 

(enuntia-) 

(appeli-) 

(expell-) 

(complect-) 

^confllg) 

(manda-) 

(aequa-) 

(exspira-) 

(expedi-) 
(dedd-) 
(insequ-) 
(comp&ra-) 

(evad-) 
(ezcSd-) 

(evfini-) 

(exau(u-) 

(obsScra-) 

Uung) 

(detine-) 

(dedtlc-) 

(edac-) 

(edisc-) 

(emitt-) 



effido (-fed, -fectum) 

sino (sivi, i^tum) 

erumpo (ertlpi, eruptum) 

evocoCr^.) 

impero {reg.) 

creo {reg.'\ 

decemo (-creyi, -crfitum) 

enimtio ireg.) 

appello (-p(m, -pulsum) 

exx)ello (-ptUi, -pulsum) 

complector (complexua simi) 

confligo (-flixi, -tUctum) 

mando {reg.) 

aequo (reg.) 

exspiro (r^'O 

ezi>edio (r<!0r.) 
deddo (dedal) 
inaequor (-secUtus sum) 
oomparo (r^.) 

evado (Sv&si, evasum) 
exoedo (-oeasi, -cessum) 

ev&iio (eveni. evontum) 
exaudio {I'eg.) 
obsecro (yeg.) 
Jimgo (junxi, iunctum) 
detineo (-tinui, -tentum) 
deduce f-duxi, -ductum) 
educo (-auxi, -ductum) 
edisco (edidici) 
emitto (-misi, •miasum) 



* In the singular aedes means a temple, a «ibigV^ c^VMocLboc ; in the i^ural a homt 
On wbidh are several dtuonbers). 



VOCABULARIES. 
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Kp, raite, do awapvUk 

round 

throught tee tKoroughlif 

tn 

ne'9]pU<uure 

oil upon 

laijn, make en edict 

[ish, give forth 

tin 

yve 

out 

lonb^ore 
ezeout, expreee 
out, ditembark 

• 

ronff, vellf valid 



outyexcepi 

by letter 

k, etUtm 

ky eujtpose 

experience 

ergo 

r 



(tdl.) 

fdrcumspecta-) 
(peraplo- or perspld-) 

, -) 
(ezOra-) 

(Sdio-) 

"-) 
fquiesc-) 
rrecftsa-) 
(remdye-) ' 
rtfir-) 
lezquir-) 
(praemitt-) 
(exprim-) 
^^red- or egredi-) 
(hacre-) 
(nuda-) 
(enit-) 
(▼ftle-) 
(prehend- or prand-) 



(excii>- or exdpi-) 

(acrfb-) 

(existlxxut-) 

(re-) 
(expfiri-) 

(8ubi-) 

(emitt-) 



toUo (ta^tiU!, flublAtum) 

drcumspecto (teg.) 

perapioio (-Bpexi, -epectam 

laxo (reg.) 

Ubet 

exoro (reg ) 

edico (edixi, ediotum) 

edo (edldi, editum) 

quiesGO (quifivi, quiStum) 

recuso (ra^.) 

removeo r-mOTi, -mOtum) 

tero (trivi, tiitum) 

exqtdro (•qulslvi, -quisltum) 

praemitto (-mlai, -miasum) 

ezprimo ^pressi, -preasum) 

egredior (egreasus sum) 

haereo (haeai, haeaum) 

nudo (reg.) 

enitor (enlxus or eniaua sum) 

yaleo (valui, valltum) 

prehendo- (prehendl, prehen- 

aum or prendo, prendi, pren- 

aum) 
excipio (-o6pl, -cei>tum) 
scribo (scripaL acriptum) 
existlmo (reg.) 
reor (r&tua aum) 
experior (expertua sum) 
auoeo (bublvi or subii, suUtum) 
emitto (emXsi, emissum) 



ADTSBBS AND OOMJUNOTIONa 



o means 
, then 
tven 
ny place 



etiam 

nequaquam 

deinde 

ne-quidem 

quo 



that 
that-not 
vhither 
triihin 



quo 

quin, quominos 

quo 

intro 



LESSON XL. 



KOUNS. 



rlioTiy 

eling 

tof 

trden 

i 



(affecti5n-) affectio(/.) 



(jumento-) 
(vinctilo-) 



u, gale (aura-) 
nge 



jumentum (n.) 
vinculum (n. ) 
aura (/. ) 
oommutatio/. 



(commuta- 
tiSn-) 
tUy (crudelitftt-) 

maiid (imperio-) 
U fanguatia-) 

le (flamma-) 

y (atultitia-) 

mlesiness, 
inocence (innoc6ntia-)innocentia(/.) 



crudelitaa (/. ) 
imperium (ra.) 
angustiae/.joi. 
flamma (/.) 
atultitia (/.) 



keenness, edge, army 

in battle 

array (acie-) 
mention (mentidn-) 
nooMy halter, 

mare Haqueo-) 
power (potestat-) 

mare (pl&ga-) 

suspicion (suspicion-) 
ihoroughfarey furloughy 

provisions (commeatu-) 
tumult (tUmultu ) 

watch fvigriiia-) 

weight mond^) 

woman , (xemlna-) 



aciesC/.) 
mentio (/.) 

laqueus (m.) 
potestus (/.) 
plaga (/.) 
Buapicio (/.) 

commeatus(m) 
tumultus (m.) 
vigilia(/.) 
pondua (n.) 
femina (f.) 



ASJECnVBS. 



rse 

mging to another 

•ky obscure 

srmined, flxed, 

ertain 



aversus, -a, -urn 
alienus, -a, -um 
obscurus, -a, -um 

oeitvu, -a, -um 



imm/>rtal 

too-UUe 

very-like 

light 

low 



immortalis, -is, -e 
serua, -a, -um 
consiniilis, -ia, -e 
Idvia, -la, -e 
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mortal 
narrow 
polithed 



moitBlifl, -ia, -e I second 

anfustns* -a, -urn I tAsdb 
pcutofl^ -a^ •urn I vUUng 



secniidtia^ -a 
spi8sua» •«, •am 
libens 



administer 

begin 

heim 

boagt 

bring into, introdueet 

bear against 
eaU 

carry in, import 
cast upon or into 
disentangle^ explain 

displayt afford 
draw up 
drive onvrin 
entangle^ inviAxt 

entice 

extricate 

faU into or vpon 

fndf come upon 

f.yupcn 

hwnddown. 

hasten 

laugh at 

lead intOf induce 

lean upon 

look ijUo, inspect 

penetrate 

renew 

sink into 

speak forth, utt^ 

step upon 

stick in 

stretch towards, direct 



▼UUB, 

fadministea-) 
(indp- or indpi-) 
(inea-) 
(gloria-) 

(infar-J 

(appella-) 

(invSh-) 

(injic- or iz^jicl-) 

(explica-) 

(piaesta-) 
imstru-) 
(impell-) 
(implica-) 

mile- or OUci-) 

(extilca-j 

(indtd-) 

(inv&ii-) 

(luvola-j 

(trftd-) 

(propdra-) 

^rride-) 

(indao-) 

(ixmit-) 

(inspXc- or inspici-) 

(iwnetra-) 

(redintegra-) 

(immeig-) 

(6ldqu-) 

(insist-) 

(inhaere-) 

(intend-) 



administro (r^.) 
incipio (-oe|d, -oeptom) 
insum (-fui) 
g^orior {reg.) 

infero (intiUi, illfttitm) 
appello {reg. ) 
inveho (-vexi, -vectam) 
iiVJido ^-jfid, -jectom) 
e3q[>lico (-plica vi or pliciU, -pli* 

catiun or -plidtum) 
praettto f-stlti, -etitam) 
mstruo (-struxi, -fltruotmn) 
imiwilo (-piili, -palsum) 
implico (-plicavi or -i^lcai, -pU* 

catnm or -plicitmn) 
Ulicio (-lezi, -lectam) 
eztrico (reg.) 
tnddo (-cidi, -cSsam) 
invenio (-v6ui, -ventum) 
involo (reg.) 
trado (.didi, -ditnm) 
prop^x) {reg.) 
urideo (-rid, -ilSmn) 
induoo (-diud, -ductum) 
innitor (-nixus or nisus som) 
inspicio (-spezi, -spectum) 
iwnetro (r^^.) 
refiintegro(r^.) 
immexgo (-marsi, -xnofrsam) 
Sldquor (-loctltus sum) 
insisto (-stiti) 
inhaereo (-haesi, -haesum) 
intendo (-tendi, -tensooi) 



almost 
longer 
so 



▲DVKRBa. 



paene 
diutius 
ita, tam 



thence 
thUher 



inde 
niuo 



LESSON XLI. 



KOUNS. 



apple (m&lo-) 

butchery (trucidatidn 
calculation, account 
reason. 



malum (n.) 
}trucidatio (/.) 



i4ti6n-) 
mutati6n-) 
conjuration- 
defensiOn-) 
m5ra-) 
delibera- 
ti6n-) 

digression (digression-) 
eatj?se, revolt (defectidn*) 
tnOattjf (lefiiatiOn-) 



mdhod 
change 
conspiracy 
defence 
delay 
deliberation 



ratio (/.) 
mutatio (/.) 
)conjuratio(/.) 
defensio (/.) 
mora (/.) 
deliberatio(/.) 

digressio (/.) 
defectio (/.) 
legatto a.) 



excursion, 

sally (excursidn-) 

exhortation (oohortati&n- 

Jlst (pugno-) 

hunting (venatidn-) 

incursion (incursiOii-) 
inveStigtUion, 

inquiry (quaestiOn-) 

log of wood (Jigno-) 

payment (iwnsi&i-) 

pear (piro-) 
piling up, 
, c<m«truc<ion(construc- 



exeursio (/.) 
)cohortatio (/.) 
pugnus (fii. ) 
▼enntio (/.) 
incursio(/.) 

quaestio (/.) 
lignum (n.) 
pensio (/.> 
|rirum(«».) 

ooDfltniottoCA) 



Y0CABULABIE8. 
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biU (rogsUSn-) logntio (/) 

fuUiitffdowii, 

deienie(i<m(de0tnidiQii-)d6strucUo (/.) 
ttrtUning, 

eoniaUion (oontentlAa-) oontentio (/.) 



nurender (dediUta.) deditlo(/.) 
«0oniiii^ (monitiiyn-) monitio (/.) 
word (yerbo-) Terbom (n.) 



ADnOTtTES. 



biff gnndii^ -is, -e 

hiffktr, preeeding supeiiori^ -or, -iu 



rip9 
unhopedfor 



maturos, -a, -nm 
Insperatus, -a, -um 



VCBBB. 

agrtt, be conaidaU (oonsta-) 

OM^ (trlba-) 

be among, bewUxtdnip %», 

bepruenteUt 
beeeeeh 
beteedi 

breaJt tiff, hUtrrwpi 
eeaee 
eomebetwten, kUereede, 

putaifdoypon 
coBxmiqwi, t ntwr upi 
da^imio 
dday 

datroy, put an end to 
exact, force out 
fear 

JMfid, interdict 
intercept, ekut qjU^ 
interpoae 
inteirupt 
let in between, dieeontinue, 

intamipt, tuffer to elapee Ontermitt-) 
open (l^>eri-) 

pay out, expend (expend-) 

perieh (inteii-) 

pray (ora-) 

punch (a peraon*$ head,) Bee note on 122, 18. 
Mt on foot, inetitute (institu-) 

epend upon (insdm-) 

eteal (fora-) 



Onteres-) 

(preca-) 

mnplora-) 

linterrumi)-) 

(ddaSn-) 

tterced-) 
texreni-) 
ora-) 
(interim-) 

(e^dg-) 
ivere-) 

(inteidio-) 

(interclnd-) 

(interpOn-) 

(interx)ella-) 



consto f-stiti) 

tribuo (tribal, tribQtum) 

intersiun (-fui) 

precor (r«j;r.) 

Imploro (reg.) 

interrumpo (-rQpi, -mptum) 

desino (-alvi or -sU) 

intercedo (-cessi, -cessiim) 
intervenio (-vSni, -ventum) 
iugero (-gessi, -gestum) 
moror (reg. trane. and intrant,} 
interimo (-Smi. -emptum) 
ezigo (-Sgi, -actum) 
▼ereor (veiitus sum) 
interdico (-dixi, dictum) 
intercludo (-clusi, -dusum) 
interpono (-posui, -podtom) 
intexpello (reg.) 

intermitto (-misi, -missum) 
aperio (aperui, apertum) 
expendo (-pendl, -pensum) 
intereo (-if, -Xtum) 
oro (reg.) 

instituor-stitui, -etitatam) 
insumo (-sumpsi, •fiumptuoi) 
furor {reg.) 



raehly 



temere 



ADVEBBS. 

I [would that} 



utinam 



adomment 

bow 

bundle, 

faecee 
crown, 

chaplet 
decree 
diaeentUm 
dieeeneion 
goodwiXl 



fomatu-) 
(arcu-) 

(fasci-) 



corOna-) 
decreto-) 
dissension 
dissidio-) 
[benevo- 
leatiA-) 



LESSON XLII. A. 

NOUNS. 



omatus(m.) 
arcus (m.) 

fa8ci8(m.) 

corona (/.) 
decretum (n.) 
•) dissenaio (/*; 
dissidium (».) 
benevo- 
lentia(/.) 



hospitality (hospitio-) hospitium (i».) 
VMtruction., 

Uaming 
mud, slime 
nature 
nothing 
pardon 
step, grade 
supplication i 



triumph 



(doctrlna-) 
(Umo-) 
(Datura-) 
nihil {indecl) 
(venia-) 
(gradu-) 
(supplica- 
tion-) 



doctrina(/.) 
Iimu8(ni.) 
natura (/.) 

veijia(/.) 

gradus(m.) 

Bupidicatio(/.) 



trinm.Qliufl(3a.\ 
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triiphiy 
tyraiU 

Junction 



rtyranno-) 

(cunjunc- 

U5n-) 



tropaeam (n.) 
tynmnus (m.) 
oo^junctlo (/.) 



vote (8(Ato-) 

vulgar herd, common 
people (vuigo-) 



scitum (ft.) 
va]ga8(ift.<irft.) 



ABJBOnVES AND PB0N0UN8. 



any one quisquam, quae- 

quam quidquam 
averee to alienus, -a, -um 

empty, uneubstantial inania, -is, -e 
everlasting ' aetemus, -a, -um 

fiuitfulf abounding (uberi-) uber 
impure^ wicked impuruB, -a, -um 



ineonvenieat 
laurel-croumed 
robtutf strong 
senseless, stupid 
someone 
stable, firmly 
established 



incommodus, -a, -tun 
laiireatuB, -a, -um 
robustus, -a,-um 
excors 
aliquis 

stabHifl^ -is, •< 



VEBBS. 



assent, a,gree 

besmear 

bind to, oblige 

climb 

distingui^ 

divide 

expose, offer, present 

forget 

grow up 

hold up, sustain 

imagine, design 

ligtUen 

obey 

overpotoer, crush, oppress 

overturn 

set against, oppose 

straighten, direct 

stretch towards, show 

taJee entire possession of, 

take in thoroughly, 

perceive, derive 
take out or away 
think, intend 
thunder 

throw in the way of 
touch, fall to OM*s share, 

happen 
write again^ wriie back 



(aasenti-) 

(oblln-) 

fobllga-) 

fescend-) 

(distiugu-) 

(divld-j 

?oflfSr-) 

lobliTisc-^ 

(adolesc-) 

(sustine-) 

rcommenta-) 

(fiilge-) 

(obedi-) 

iopprlm-) 
evert-) 
oppOn-) 
(dlrig.) 
(ostend-) 



iperclp- or percl^d-) 
exim-) 
coglta-) 
ftooa-) 
(objic- or objid-) 



(rescrib) 



assentio (-sensus sum) 
oblino (-l8vi, -Utum) 
obligo (reg.) 

escendo (eacendi, escensum) 
distinguo (-tdnxi, -tinctum) 
divido (di-^si, divlsum) 
offero (obtuli, oblatum) 
obliviscor (obUtus sum) 
adole8co(aaol6vi, adultum) 
sustineo (-teaui, -tentimi) 
commentor ireg.) 
ftilgeo (falsi) 
ob^o {reg.) 

oppiimo (-pressi, -pressum) 
eyerto (everti, eversum) 
(^pono (-pomii, -positum) 
dingo (-rexi, -rectum) 
ostendo (-tendi, -tensum) 



perdpio (-cepi, -oeptum) 
eximo (-Smi, -emptum) 
cogitofrej^.) 
tonat (tonidt) 
objido (jfid, -jecium) 

obtinffo (-tlgi) 

rescribo (-soripsi, -scriptiim) 



OMuredly 

at length 

of one's own a^ecord 

on the other hand 



ADVERBS A2n> OONJXTVCTIOMS. 



profeHo 

demum, tandem 
ultro 
autem 



stnce 

then 

utterly 



quomam 

turn 

fUnditus 



age (saeculo-) 

agreement, 

means (pad»-) 
hand of 

companions (comltatu-) 
bargain, 

agreement (pactl5n-) 
bird-eatc/iing(aMCiVLpio-) 
pauor (censOr-) 



LESSON XLII. B. 

NOUNS 

sa6culum(n.) 
pactum (n.) 
comitatus (m.) 



pactio(/) 
aucupium (ti.) 
oenaox (m.) 



\ 



consolation (coii8olation-)ooDsolatio (/) 

contest, 
struggle (discrlmeu-) discrimen (i».) 

councU (concilio- j eoucilium {%.) 

death, de- 
struction (interitu-) Interitos (».) 

defendant, 
omeon 



.TOCABT7LABIS8. 
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urn (deleotatiO&-) delectatio (/.) 
ion 



t€ 



(d«scriDtt&n-)deaeriptio (/. ) 
(opprobrio-) opproDnum(n) 
(cxitu-) exitUB (m. ) 

rinimioitlaO iniroicitU (/.) 
•ohe, (verber-) ▼erber(ii.) 
(speculo-) speculum (li.) 
(pnecepto-) praeoeptum(n) 



r0(0« rperftigfo-) 

regret fdesidaio-) 

«m vPMcato-) 

am6«Mad< (insidia-) 
(A</t (furto-) 

twming towardSf 

direction (adveraiAn-) adveraio(/.) 



peifiigiumfii.) 
desideriuin(n.) 
peccatum (li.) 

inaldiae(/.p{.) 
furtum(n.) 



▲DJCOnTS& 



nfreenoshf 



I 

perverte 

onourabU 



Uberalia, •is, -e 

ErmvuB, -«» -um 
onestus, 'a, -um 
infestoB, -a. -um 
i regiua, -a, -um 
\regalis, ria» -e 
praeteritus, -a, -nm 



r<uk 

religiouM, eacredly 

obtereed 
timpU 
slow 

uncorrupied 
wUcr^inBn 



temeiariua, -a, ^um 

religinsos, ^ -um 
(simplXo-) simplex 
tardus, h^ -um 
incorruptus, -a, -um 
igndtus, -a, •\im 



«k 



cue at 

ttf oppoee 

"ianeevnthf be 

ietent 

•om, be deprived of 

hesfround 

ympletdf 
\he way of 

back 

op ihefiruit of 

£ ground 
dnk 
twith 
leh 



:hover 

lin, repair f refireth 
net, obstruct 
ore, prefer 

Tiarast 
If deposit 
pertain 
idaloud 

n^ ask back 

iicate 

ainst 

ainst,tknidbadst 

uinst, offend 
9, yield to 



VKRB8. 

(oma-) 

fapplica-) 

(prtba-) 

(intue-) 

(obes-) 

(abhorre-) 

(care-) 

(insanl-) 

fconcrdma-) 

(ejlc- or ejXd-) 

(^commUta-) 

(obv6ni-) 

jqu6r-) 

(repose-) 

(fru-) 

(effOg- or efiffiigi-) 

(concid-) 

(opina-) 

(reprebeud-) 

(obi-) 

fdole-) 

(accld-) 

(obserra-) 

(reflc- or refici-) 

(obstru-) 

jantepOn-) 

(posside*) 

(lacess-) 

(depOn-) - 

(pertine-) 

(reclta-) 

(aspema-) 

irequlr-) 

lindlca-) 

(obldqu-) 

(obsist-) 

(offend-) 

lobsequ-) 

(coUustra-) 

(evell-) 

(menu-) 



omo {reg.) 
applico (reg,) 

Eobo (reg.) 
tueor (-tuitus sum) 
obsum (-ful) 

abhorreo (-boirui) 

oareo(carui) 

insanio (reg.) 

concremo (reg.) 

«t)icio (-jed, -Jectum) 

oommuto (rej;r.) 

obvenio (-vfim, -yentum) 

queror (questus sum) 

reposco 

fruor (fiructus sum) 

effiigio (-fllgi, -ftigltum) 

conddo (oonddi) 

opinor(r^.) 

reprehendo (-dl, -sum) 

obeo (-Ivi or ii, -Xtum) 

doleo (dolui, dolXtiun) 

acddo (-cidi) 

observo (reg.) 

refido (-feci, -fectum) 

obstruo (-Btruxi, -etruotum) 

antepono (-posui, -positumj 

poBsfdeo (-sSdi, -sessum) 

lacesso (lacesslvi, lacessltum) 

depouo (-pdsui, -positum) 

pertineo (-tinui, -tentum) 

recito (reg.) 

Bspemot (reg.) 

reqniro (-quislTi, -quisltum) 

indioo (reg.) 

obloquor (-loGutus sum) 

obsisto (-stXtl, -stlcum) 

offend o (-fendi, -fensum) 

obsequor (-secutus sum) 

collustro(rMr.) 

evello (evell^ evulsum) 

mentior(re|0r.) 
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YOGABITLABIES. 



how 

not 

cthenri$e 



ADVCBBS AND OOVJUNCnOBS. 



qui 
baud 



aoaa, a$if 
Uner^ore 



tamqaam 
igitur 



LBSSON XLin.* 



HOUKS. 



athu (dnte-) dnis or dner 

(») 
e%i^/tain«fttp(principata-) principatus m. 
comnumatty (pieb-, plebe-plebs or 

or plebU) plebes ( /. ) 
(pernide-) permcies (/.) 



wJlMtnce, 

favowTf 

kindneu 
pleatwre 
might, v>eaWif 

retourea (dp) 



(gratia-) grati;i(/) 
(voluptftt-) voluptas (/.) 



Op8(/.) 



nerve, 

strength 
ehipvrreck 
throtping 

overbodrd, 

lose 
vestibule 
terong 
youth 



tiUTVO-) 

(naofrsgio-) 



(jactura-) 
(vestibalo-) 
(iojoria-) 
(adolea- 
centi*-) 



nervnaCm.) 
xiaQ&Bgium(«) 



jactura (/.) 
vestibuliim(».) 
ixMuriaC/.) 
adolesoeatUk 



ADJEVriVCEL 



most 



plerique, pleraeque, 
plexaque(i){.) 



some 
imeonquered 



nonnullus, •«» mm 
InvictoB, -a» -um 



Imy baekf ransom, redeem, 
rescvie, repair 

disregard, neglect 

go straight on, continue 

execute completely^ finish 

hold against {others), pre- 
serve, acquire 

prevent 

promise 

see cUarf^ 

snatch atoay 

toMertfuge 

take up, assume 

unite a full account cf 



VERBS. 

(redlm-) 

(negllg-) 

(perg-) 

(pemc- or perfid-) 

(obiine-) 

Cprohibo-) 

(poUice) 

fporspic- or i)erspid*) 

(erip- or eripi-) 

(perfOg- or perfCigi-) 

(sQm-) 

(persolb-) 



redimo (-emi, emptam) 
negligo (-lex^ -lactum) 
pergo (i>errexi/pen'ectum) 
perndo (-f^ -feotoin) 

obtineo (-tinui, -tentiun) 
prohibeo r-hibui, -hibicmn) 
poUiceor ('lidtuB sum) 
perspido (-raezi, •spectum) 
eripio (-ripu^ •reptum) 
penbgio (-fOgi) 
Bumo (sumpai, sumptnm) 
perscribo (-aciipd, -acriptoim) 



ADVBBBS. 



for this reason 
preferaMy, better 



propterea 

Batius 



thai 



quod 



LESSON 2ajV. 

NOUKS. 



example (ezempio-) exemplum (n.) 
fiag (vexillo-) vexillum (n. 

gluttony (gula-) 
living, way 

of life (victu-) 
huA, pleature, 

whim flibldSn-) 
nod (nutu-) 



gula(/.) 

victu8(m.) 

Ubido(/.) 
outus (m.) 



ocUh (jua-juran- jusjuzandum 

do-) (n.) 

occupation (occupatl5n-) occupatio (/.) 

profit (lucro-) lucrum («. ) 

supremaqf (potentatu-) putentatusM.) 

sway rdltiOn-) ditio(/.) 

torture (crudata-) crudatus (».) 



* In the following yocabularies* words that are only used in the examples (of 
which a translation is given at the end of the book) will not be noticed, ezoept m 
particular cases. 



YOCABULARIBS. 
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▲DJBCTIVK8. 



very-offreeaJbU pergratos, -a, -am I prom 

very mKcA or mof^ pennultua» -a, -um | very thort 



procIivU, -Lb, -e 
perbrevis, -is, -0 



arrivth^ortf ovtahip 
heal theheadof, bein 

Gnmnand 
be (f advoMiaget »erve 
bind 

bfinffforth 
dtaUefige 
eomeforth 
tomt forth 

declare, avow, prof eat 
demand 
dine 

drive down 
emigrate 
foretee 
forewarn 

go in front, goaithe head, 
gobtfore, piicode 

hangover 

leadforlh 

leanforwardt 

let goforwardt, Ut grow, 

promiee 
look forwarda, foreaee, 

provide 
overthrow 
predict 
prefer 
preoccupy 
puehfoiioardM 
put a e€op to, dettrop 
aendfor • 
iet b^are, ut over 
tet forth, propo» 



about 
again 



VKBBS. 

^nraeveni-) 

(praees-) 

(proes-) 

(obetring-) 

(prOm-) 

(provoca-) 

(pivdi) 

(proveni-) 

(proflte-) 

(postula-) 

(ooena-) 

(depeU-) 

(emigra-) 

(praevlde-) 

(praemdne-) 

rprael) 

(praeff red- or prae- 

(impende-) 

<pTodao>> 

(procumb-) 

(promitt-) 

(pro^de-) 

fprofllga-) 

fpraedic-) 

rpraefdr-) 

5)raeoccapar) 

(propell-) 

(perim-) 

(arceas-) 

(praepOn-) 

(propdn-) 



praevenio (-ySni, -Tentum) 

praesum (-fui) dot. 

priisiim (-fui) 

obstriugo (-stiinxi, •strletam) 

promo (prompsi, promptum) 

provoco (reg ) 

prodeo (-Ivi or ii« -Itum) 

provenio (-vSni, .ventum) 

profiteor (-fessus sum) 

XX)8tulo(r«(jr.) 

coeno Cr^.) 

depello (-puli, pulsum) 

emigro (reg.) 

praevideo (• vidi, -visum) 

praemoneo ( -moaui, -monXtum) 

praeeo (Ivi or -ii, -Xtum) 

praegredior (-gressus sum) 

impendeo 

produco (-duxi, -ductum) 

procumbo (-cubui, -cubitum) 

promitto (-misl -missum) 

provideo (-vidi, -visum) 
profligo {reg.) 
praedioo (-dixi, .dictum) 
praofero (tiUi, -latum) 
praeoccuno {reg.) 
propello (-pftli, -pulsmm) 
penmo (-6mi, -empcum) 
arcesso (arcesslvi, arcetsltnm) 
praepono C-posui, -potiitum) 
propbno (-posul, -posltum) 



ADYVBBS. 



drciter 
iterum 



once 



LESSON XLV. 

NOX7NS. 



semel 



ammaJU (annfili-) 

a< fass-) 

badge (insigni-) 

blood (sanguXn-) 

eaitU, sheep (pectid-) 
crier, herald fpraecOn-) 
denaritu Jdenario-) 
garmeat, ro6«(vestl-) 



amiales 
as (in.) 
iiudgne (n.) 
sanguis (m.) 
pecus(/.) 

Sraeoo (m.) 
enarius (m.) 
Testis (/.) 



Jialf (dia\idio-) dimidium (n.) 

help, tupport, reserve, re- 
inforcemenA (subsidio-) subsidinm (n.) 



pr^encie 

slavery 

soundneae, 

sanity 
wares 



(simulatidn ) simulatio (/.) 
(servItQt-) sei-vitus (/.) 



sanXt&t-) 
(mere-) 



sanltaa {f.) 
merx (/.) 



AI>JlECnVES. 



equal (^ar-) par 

iiivpuderU, shameless (impildeat- or Im- 

pudenti-) im- 
pudens 
late, suibseqtient posterus, sl, -um 

modest, moderate modastus, -a, -am 



necessary 

too much, too great 

uneven, unfav&W' 

cMe 
untouched, fresh 



necesse {indeel.) 
nimius, -a^ -um 

iniquus, -a, -um 
integer, -gra^-gnun 
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T0CABULABIE8. 



bend foneardff approach 

eonsummatum 
cany back, report, rtfer, 

rdatty lay before 
carry oiu, or away 
catch sight of 
come back, retwm 
dUelou 

dispute^ diteun 
drive or bring back, reduce 
enjoin on 
M (for eafety) 
go forward*^ advance 
heap together 
intercept, caich 
lead baekf reduce 
lean, lie 

lie down before, mucumb 
lookback 

more thoroughly, or greatly 
pay 

preu hard, urge 
put back, replace, etore up 
put together, found, store up 
recoUect 
recover 
send b<iek, hurl bcu^, let go 

&ad^ relax 
be sold 
stand 
surround 
take back, retake, receive, 

undertake 
throw back, throw away, 

r^ect 
throw down 
write in addition 



vntJBS. 



(proclina-) 

(refBi>) 

(eflfSr) 

(con^ica-) 

(revgui-) 

(rettg) 

(disputa-) 

(redlfir-) 

(praedp or praedpi- 

(perfQg- or rett^I-) 

(progrld-or progrfidi 

(ooaoerva-) 

(interdtp- orintercipi- 

(redllc-) 

(cAba-) 

(succumb-) 

(rospic or respici-) 

(penn6ve-) 

(IHO-) 

(urf?e-) 

(rep5n) 

(cond-) 

(reoorda-) 

(recupera-) 

(remitir) 
(v6ni-) 
(8ta-) 
(circumveni-) 



proeUno (reg.) 

refero (rettuU, relatum) 

effero (extuli, elatum) 

conspioor (reg.) 

revenio (-Tfini, -ventum) 

retc^ (-texi, -tectam) 

diaputo (r^.) 

recugo (-egi, -actam) 
) praedpio (-oep, .oeptam) 

perfugio (-ftkgi) 
-) pit^n^ior (-aeasQB som) 

ooaoervo (reg?) 
') intercipio (-cSpi, -oeptam) 

redaoo (-duxi, -ductum) 

cubo (cubui, cubXtum) 

saocumbo (-cubui, -cnbitum) 

respicio (-apezi, Hq)ectum) 

pa*moveo (-mOvi, -mdtum) 

luo(lui) 

uigeo(ursi) 

repono (-pcMui, -jwdttum) 

oondo (-dXdi, -dXtum) 

reoordor (reyr.) 

recupero (reg.) 

remitto (-miel, -missum) 
veneo (Ivi, -Xinim) 
sto (steti, statum) 
circumv^o (-vCni, -Tentum) 



(redtp- or recXpi-) redpio (-cSpi, -oeptam) 



(rejlo- or rejici-) 
(dejic- or degici-) 
(adsdlb-) 



rejido (-j€d, -jectum) 
dejido (-j6d, -Rectum) 
adiscribo (HMaipai, -acriptom) 



ADYXRBS. 



in the mean time 
in vain 
likewise 



interim, interea 
ftnistra, nequidquam 
item 



little by lUtle, gradually paulatlm 
next juxta 

sofke time or other aliquaxido 



LESSON XLVI. 

NOUNS. 



bloclMde (obsidiAn-) 
demency (dementia-) 
cudgd (fusti-) 

{(dominatu- 
(doroina- 
ti6n-) 
idlenesSfSloth^deaidiar) 
Uap, bound (saltu-) 
machine (machina- 
tion-) 



obsidio (/.) 
dementia 
ftistis (m.) 
)dominatu8(m.) 
dominatio (/.) 

desidia(/.) 
saltus (m.) 
mauhinatio(/.) 



mildness, 

tavneness 
penalty 
sadness 
tkiff, boat 
sword 
thought 
tortoise 



(mansue- 
tud5n-) 
(poena-) 
(tristitia-) 
(lembo-) 
(end-) 
(cogitation-) 
(testudOn-) 



mansuetttdo 

poena//.) 
triatitia^/) 
lembus (m,) 
ensia(m.) 
GOgitatiof/.) 
teerfudo (/,) 



ADJEOnVEB. 



eontempHMe 
drjf 



oontemptusy ^ -um { iMt^A&ourin^ 
ariduB, -a, -um \ wMkitd^ wmMm 



finitlmuB, •% am 
nequam(uutaL) 



YOGABULARIES. 
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ame up, come to the kelp qf 

ame up to, eueeeed 

eomeyup 

cut undenuathf cut down 

dapoU 

draff up, euUraO, withdraw 

entreat 

entmst 

faiten upffix up 

follow doee after 

fvnt up, force under, 

tubdue 
hasten up {to onie help) 
Utekup to 
vuveforwarde 
obey, comply with 
he remaining 
eend up, tend under, let 

down 
ipare 

stab or dig wndemeath 

mtpeet 

throw around 

throw up, throw under, 

eubdue 
undermine 
undertake, take up 



TSBB8. 

(iatrenA-) 

fsubvfiui-) 

(succed-) 

fsubvfih-) 

(succid-) 

(despolia-) 

fsubdHc-) 

fdcpreca-) 

(permitt-) 

(suflflg-) 

(subelqu-) 

isubig-) 
8UCCU1T-) 
suapic- or suspici) 
(prom6ve-) 
(obteiupera-) 
(superes-) 

(submitlr) 
(pare-) 

TsuffM- or suffodi-) 
fsuspica-) 
(circunylc- or -jici-) 

(subjXc- or -jld-) 
(subru-) 
(ftOscIp- or -dpi-) 



ixdirerio(reg.) 

subvonio (-vSnl, -ventum) 

Buccedo (-cessL •cessuiu) 

siibvebo (-vexi, -vectum) 

succido (-cidi, -cisum) 

despolio (reg.) 

subduco (-duxl, -ductum) 

deprecor(t<9.) 

permitto (-mlai, -missum) 

suffigo (-fixi, -fixum) 

8ub8equor(-8ecotus sum) 

Bubigo i-^, -actum) 
Buccurro i-curri, -cursum) 
suspicio (-spexi, -spectutu) 
promoveo (•mdvi, •luOtum) 
obtempero (reg.) 
superaum (-fxii) 

submitto (-misi, -missum) 
paruo (peperci, parsum or par- 

cltum) 
suffodio (-fddi, -fossum) 
Buspicor (reg ) 
circumjido (-j6d, -jectum) 

subjido (-jSd, -jectum) 
Bubruo (-rui, -rtitura-) 
Busdpio (-c5pi, -ceptum) 



aUhougk 



ADVERBS AlO) CONJUNCTIONS. 



etsl, quamquam, 
tametal 



h,owever, alt?umgh 
yet 



quamvis 
tameu 



LESSON XLVII. 



N0X7NS. 



artijteer 
beak 
boyhood 
breathwtg, 

epirit 
candlestick 



comedy 
ip 
ieatter 



eu: 
dii 



(ftrtifgc-) artifex (rn.) 
(rostro-) rostrum (n.) 
(puerltiar) pueritia (/. ) 

(spirltu-) spiritus (m.) 
(candelabro-) candela- 
brum (n.) 
(comoedia-) comoedia(/.) 
Tcallc-) calix (m,) 

(clade- or clade8(/.) 



cladi-) 
(bouilAt-) 
(grano-) 



bomtas(/.) 
grauum (n.) 



goodness 

grain 

hunting 

spear (venabulo-) ycxiabulum(n ) 
kindness, 

refinement 
lock, bar 
milkpail 
poem 



(humaDitat-) huma2iitas(/.) 
(claustro-) claustrum (n.) 
(mulctro-) mulctrum(n.) 
(pofim&t-) poema (n.) 



prodigy 

punishment 

purpose 

rake 

rudder 

sieve 
stall 

state, posi- 
tion 
superstition 

union, 

sharing, 

society 
wheat 

will, accord 
word, term 
youth 



(ostento-) 

(supplicio-) 
(proposito-) 
?rastro-) 
(gubema- 

culo-) 
(cribro) 
(stabtUo-) 

(statu-) 
(Bupersti- 
ti5u-) 



(societilt-) 

ftritico-) 

(spent-) 

(vocabulo-) 

(juventfiit-) 



osteutum (n ) 
Bupplicium(n.) 
propositum (n) 
rastrum (n.) 
gubernacu- 
lum (n.) 
cribnim (n.) 
stabulum (n.) 

status (m.) 
8uperstitio(/.) 



sodetast/.) 
triticum (n.) 
sponte (abl. /.) 
yocabulum(n.) 
juventus (/.) 



ACJECTIYES. 



anxious 
capable qf eon- 
taining 



soUidtus, -a, -urn 
capaz 



deceitful 
eloquent 
ev«r((utiug 



fallax 

facundus, -a, -um . 
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froli4i8ome 
fruUfvUy capable of 

bearing 
given to eaiingt 

gluttonoua 
given to rumning 

away 
given to throwing his 

rider 
greedy^ rapacious 
LifeUU, out of breath 
inodera^e 
modest, bashfvl 
onl}f, unique 



ludibundus, -a, -um 

foecundusy -a, -um 

edax 

fugax 

sternaz 
rapax 

exanimatus, -a, -um 
moderatus, -a, -um 
pudibundufiy -a, -um 
unicuB, -a, -um 



passionate 
prosperous 

raffing, furious 

respectful, 

sarcastic 

saucy 

talkative 

tenacious 

thievish 

unequal 

useless 

voradoua 



iracund^is, -a, -um 
prosper or proBi>e- 

rus, a, -um 
f uribunduB, -a, -um 
verecundus, -a« -um 
dicax 
procax 
loquax 
teoax 
furax 
dispar 

inutilis, -ia/-e 
▼orax 



be angry vfith, flrulfauU 

toiih 
breathe 
bring under controiU, 

moderate 
burst in 
carry in 

come together, vnii€tform 
congratulate 
draw dovnif detract 
hang up, suspend 
inquire, ask for, want, 

miss 
keep in the dark, coTiceaZ 
loosen, set sail, pay 
make ^emindte 
nourisfi, 
separate 
shame a little 
steer 

tear away 

think, judge, recommend 
UM, employ 



VXBBS. 

(succense- or sus- 

cense-) 
(spira-) 

(modera-) 

(irrump-) 

(importa-) 

(coi-) 

(gratula-) 

(detr&h-) 

(suspend-) 

(requir-) 

(ceia-) 

(solv-) 

(effemina-) 

(&1-) 

(secern-) 

(suppude-) 

(gubema-) 

(avoU-) 

(cense^) 

(usurpa-) 



succenseo, or suscenseo (-oen- 

sui -censum) 
spiro (reg.) 

moderor (reg.) 

irrumpo (-rttpi, -ruptum) 

imporro (reg. ) 

coeo (-ivi, -Xtum) 

gratu^or [reg.) 

detraho ('-traxi, -tractum) 

suapendo (-pendi, -pensum) 

requiro (-quiMvl, -quisltum) 

celo (reg,) 

aolvo (?olvi. solutum) 

efifemiuo (reg.) 

alo (alui, altum) 

secemo (-crevi, -cretum) 

Buppudet 

guoemo (req.) 

avello (-velh, -vulsum) 

censeo (uensui, censum) 

UBurpo (reg.) 



ADVERBS Ain> OONJUlfOnONS. 



as\f 
because 



qtiasi, tamquam 
quod, quia, quo 



for that reason 
very little, lea»t 



idciroo 
minime 



LESSON XLVIIl. 

NOUNS. 



divination (divination-) divinatio (/J 
interval, (space be- 

tween two 

palisades) (intervallo-) intervaUum(n) 
marriage (matrimo uatrimo- 

nio-) nium (n.) 



uncle 

(fafher's 

brother) (patruo-) 
usefulness, 
<eV'-in(ere8<(utilit&tr) 



patruus (m.) 
utiUtas (/.) 



ADJECllVES. 



brilliant 

contiguous 
credulous 
expert 
aq>o9edto 



( ludduB, -a, -um 
( splendiduSy -a, -um 
coniiguuB, -a, -um 
credmuB, -a, -um 
caUIdus, -a, -um 
obnoxius, -a, -um 
penduIuB. -a, -um 



\ 



greedy, eager 
out ofheaUh 
querulous 
swift 
unremitting 

wOnty 



avidus, -a, -um 
invaliduB, -a, -um 
querulus, -i^ -um 
velox 
seduluB, Sk, -um 

(madidus, -a, -um 
uvidttSt •«, -am 
V 



TOOABCTLAStBS. 
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If mjptmwf tut, if MJMf 

ddivtrf rtttcrt 

dutmrb ffreatl§ 

fftt to kmto i(f 

gleoM 

kin 

pour/orlh 

readthro¥4fh 



(versa-) 

(redd-) 

(perturba*) 

frefidso-) 

(splende-) 

(oecula-) 

(profund-) 

(perl^g-) 



reddo (-didi, 'ditum) 
perturbo (r^.) 
reaciflco (-aolv^ •«cltiim) 
splendeo 
osculor {reg.) 
profando (•fCLdi, -fOsum) 
perlego (-Ifigl, -lectuxn) 



frequentfy 



ADVEBB8. 



erobro I 

obviam | 



tO(m 



Ittxq[)6dif6cn 



LESSON XLIX. 



Nooira. 



hei^fitt kmdne$» 
deparim/re, ttsparation 
ttreU 



fbenefick)-) 
(diacessu-) 
(vioo-) 



beneficium(ii.) 

di8Oe08U8(M.) 

▼icuB(m.) 



ignaromi 



ADJECnVXB. 



tgnarus, -a»-iioc 



VESS8. 



Oct toontoiuf 

h€ angry 

carry on business 

carry on a petty trade 

dtlflUftt 

gHprx^t 

hold. €m/ii tonguCt betUent 

Ueopem. 

govfithm, enter 

make a present t(f, pardon, 

condone 
measure out (among 

different persont) 
pmetice 
Wretch out 
trade 

wander about 
Vfear threadbare 



(comita-) 

(juvena-) 

(iraac-| 

(neg^tifli-) 

(caupona-) 

imisera-) 
lucra-) 
edle-) 

(Introi-) 

(oondOxia-) 

(dimeti-) 

(medita-) 

(porrig-) 

(merca-) 

(vaga-) 

(contSr-) 



oomitor (reg.) 
juvenor (reg.) 
Irasoor 

negotior (reg.) 
cauponor (reg*) 
miaeror (reg.) 
lucror (reg.) 
sileo (ailui) 

gtteo (patui) 
troeo (-iTi, -Xtom) 

oondono (reg-) 

dimetior (-mensus sum) 

iaeditor(re^.) 

porrigo (-rexi, -rectum) 

mercor (reg.) 

yaeo!r(reg.) 

oontero (-trlvl, -txituxn) 



atJumd 

eUarly 

deservedly 



ADVXBB8. 



praesto 
liq.uido 
merito 



howfar 

frcfm time to time 

onUiespot 



quatenus 

identidem 

illico 



eonjeeiure, 
tkrotring 
together 

dictator 



LESSON L. 

KOUNS 



(coi^jectura-) oonjectura (/.) 
(diotatiyr-) dictator (m.) 



food 
ornament 

aeout 



(esca-) esca (/.) 

(omamento-) omameiL- 
tuxn.(5v.\ 
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bald 

impwe, undean 
(ofi^s) own 
mit qf on^M semes, 
senseUts 



ADJX0TITE8* 



calvtifl, -A, nm 
immundus, -a, -um 
propriusy -a, -um 

yecors 



preferoiiU 
weak 



potior, -or, -us 
imbedllusv -a» -wm. 



TBBBS, 



bear through, hear to the end (perfgp-) 


perfero (-tfili, -latum) 


heeomefrequintf spread (crebreso-) 


crebre80o(Grebrui and crebui) 


begety generate, (genera-) 
bring up (educa-) 


genero {reg.) 


educo (reg.) 


bury or dig down fdef5d- or defSdi-) 


defodio (-fOdi, -fossum) 


reminiscor 
recorder (reg.) 


denounce, send word (denuntia-) 

dig up (eflPSd- or eflPSdi-) • 


denuntio {reg.) 


effodio (-fOdi, -foflsum) 


disapprove (improba-) 


improbo(rv.) 


get up, rouse onese^ r expergisc-) 


expergiscor (experrectus sum) 


grow old (seneao-) 


seuesco (senui) 


grow rough, shudder (horiesc-) 


borresco niorrai) 
sciscitor (reg.) 


make inquiries sciscita-) 


handle tracta-) 


tracto {reg.) 


recover om^s senses (resiplso-) 


resipisco (-sipivl, or -sipii 


remain to the <fnd (perm&ne-) 


pexmaneo (-mansi, -mansum) 


be scattered, vanish in 




different directions (dilfib-) 
yawn (oscita-) 


dilabor (dilapsus sum) 


oecitor (reg,) 


LESSON LI. 




MOUNS. 





bribery (ambitu-) ambitus (m.) Itreadtery 
injustice (ii\justitia-) ix\justitia (/.) 



(piodition-) proditio(/.) 



botmdles* 
elderly 



ADJECTIVES. 



infinitus^ -a, -um 
Tetulus, -a, -um 



I in suspense, anxious suspensus, -a^ -um 
I mad amens 



euquit 
amerce 

ask in marriage 
concerns, is to the advant- 
age of, matters 
convict 
it repents 
rouses <m£s pity, 
stain 
support 
wearies 
weariuthortmgldy 



▼EBBS. 

(absolv-) 
(mulcta-) 
(pSt-) 

interest, rfifert 

fdamna-) 

(poenite-) 

(misere-) 

(commacula-) 

(sustenta-) 

(taede-) 

(pertaede-) 



absolvo (-soItI, -solutum) 

mulcto {reg.) 

peto (petiyi, petitum) 

damno {reg,) 

poenitet (poenituit) 

miseret (miseruit) 

commacu]o {reg.) 

suBtento(re|7.) 

taedet (taeduit or taesum est) 

pertaedet (-taesum est) 



ADYBBBfl. 



falsely 
oikennee 



false 
seouB 



\ 



than 



ac 



YOCABXTLABIES. 
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eopyui 

ttoet 
little slave 



LESSON LIL 

V0UH8. 



(caput-) eapat (n.) 
(Iito«iio-) librariufl (m.) 



Hadlbiio-) ludibriom («.) 

(servAlo-) 8ervulu8(m.) 

littUtpeeck (oratian« oi«tluncula(/) 
oula-) 



meat 



(homimoiilo-yhommiculiu 
(m.) 

(dllatiQn-) dlUktio (/.) 
(somno-) ftomuus («. ) 






eallidofl, •«. -ton rathar l(mg 

grandiusouluB, «o tmiaU 

•% -um 



taatilluB, -a, oum 



briMgforU^ 

eonciliaU 

itraint 



VBBB8. 

(par- or pari-) 

(concilia-) 

(plu-) 



pario (p^rl, partom) 
condHio (rtg.) 
plait (plavit) 



LBSSONLm. 

NOUNS. 



Corinth (Gorintho-) Gorinthua (/.) 



»ownd 
UmgvA 



(sdno-) 8onus(fit.) 

(lingua-) lingua (/.) 



drwiCken 
neGe»tary 



ADJXCTZVEB. 

vinolentuB, -a, -um I peevUk 
neceasariusy -a, -um ( 



vcLOtOBNAt -a, -um 



txgrdse 
la$t 



▼EBBS. 



(exdd-) 

(exerce-) 
(dura-) 



ezddo (-ddi, -dsum) 
ezerceo (-eroii, -erdsum) 
duro (reg.) 



PREPOSITION. 



intiupretmeecf 



coram (abl) 



eotn 
turn 



(nummo-) 
(naeo-) 



LESSON UV. 

N0X7NS. 

nummus(m.) I purse 
na8us(m.) I wUi 



(loculo-) loeal{(m.pL) 
(testamento-) testamentum 
(».) 



gbUUmom 



ADJECnVBS. 



gulosus, •% -um 



imp9rtwM 
9ia» 



▼ERB8. 



fefflagita-) 
(obsigna-) 



efflagito (reg.) 
obeigno (reg.) 



S5 



INDEX. 



The following Index is designed to contain only those words that 
are of frequent occurrence. 

The numbers that follow the words, denote the vocabularies in 
which the words will be found. 



Am able, 29 
About, 10, 44 
Absence, 37 
Absent, 34 
Abstain, 34 
Abundance, 20 
Accompli8b,39, 

16 
Accost, 86 
Account of, On, 

17 
Acquire, 43 
Across, 10 
Act 11, (v.X 88 
Actor, 35 
Add, 35 
Admire, 29 
Adorn, 42b 
Advance, 45 
Advantage, be 

of, 44 
Adverse, 33 
Advice, 29 
Afar, 36 
Affair, 19 
After, 88 
Again, 44 
Age, 10, 31, 42b 
Agree, 42jL 
Agreeable, 27, 

32 
Agreement,42B 
Aid, 32 
Altogether, 37 
All together, 28 
Although, 46 
Alarm, 86 
AJJ,26,28 i 



At all, 87 
Allow, 89 
Almost, 40 
Alone, 26 
Already, 16 
Also, 29 
Altar, 26 
Always, 17 
Ambassador, 84 
Amidst, 17 
Among, 17 
Anchor, 89 
Anger, 85 
Angry, 88 
Angry, be, 49 
Angry with, 

be, 47 
Animal, 18 
Announce, 9 
Answer (v.), 32 
Anxious, 47 
Appear, 85 
Apple, 41 
Apply, 35, 42b 
Approach (n.X 

29, (r.)46, 88 
Approve, 42b 
Arm (v ), 12 
Arms, 11 
Army, 19 
Army (on the 

march), 14 
Arrival, 29 
Art, 26 
Arrive, 25 
As, 88 
As if, 47 
Aa long as, 88 



I Ascend, 85 
Ascertain, 29 
Ask, 37 
Ask back, 42b 
Ask for, 47 
Assembly, 29 
Assign, 41 
Assist, 35 
Assistance, 32 
Assuage, 21 
Assume, 48 
Attach to, 35 
Attack, 19, 85, 

(«.), 84 
Attainto,35,86 
Attempt, 32, 36 
Attend to, 82 
Attention, 89 
Authority, 39 
Auxiliary 

forces, 88 
Averse, 40 
Averse to, 42jL 
Avoid, 38 
Avow, 44 



Bad, 14 
Baggage, 86 
Band, 88 
Bank, 24 
Barbarian, 28 
Base, 22 
Battle, 11 
Be absent, 34 
Be against, 42b 
Be bom, 81 
Be in, 40 



Be made, 31 
Be xmbe- 

coming, 86 
Bear, 31 
Beast, 38 
BeautiftO, 18 
Because, 47 
Become, 31 
Becomes, 30 
Becoming, 30 
Begin, 40 
Beginning, 33 
Behold, 16 42b 
Believe, 9 
Be onging to 

another, 40 
Benefit, 49 
Beseech, 41 
Besiege, 15 
Betake, 36 
Betray, 7, 34 
Better, 43 
Between, 17 
Beware, 38 
Big, 41 
Bill, 41 
Bind, 44 
Bird, 15 
Birth, 36 
Black, 16 
Wame («.)» 12 
Blessed, 81 
Blind, 22 
Blockade, 46 
Blood, 45 
Blot out, 21 
Blow, 38 



I Boast, 40 
Body, 18 
Bold, 19 
Bond. 40 
Bone, 16 
Book, 3 
Booty, 29 
Bow (71.x 42a 
Boxer, 86 
Boy, 3 
Brave, 16 
Bravery, 18 
Bread, 28 
Breadth. 15 
Break off, 41 
Bridge, 17 
Bring, 31 
Bring forth, 44, 

52 
Bring into, 40 
Bring to, 35 
Bring together, 

86 
Broad, 15 
Brother, 12 
Build, 20, 38 
Building, 38 
Burden, 14 
Biun up, 86 
Burst forth, 39 
Burst in, 47 
Buiy, 18, 50 
Business, 31 
Butdbier (v.% 26 
Buy. 8 
Buy up^ 86 
^ Buyer, 84 



CiiTe. 15 

Celsbnte, £!• 
Ouiturioa, 13 



;heaI,M 






Commit, 38 
Caui|»i.IoD, IC 

ComplBint, 38 
Complj, 4b 



l>ecK«[n.).'42« 
J>eed,3T 



Depfliture, 49 
Daplore, 49 
DeiKiBi(,4!B 









redly. 40 






Doubctul,i( 
Down tiom, 10 
Drag, 3(1 



Ipjoy, 42b' 
Knrol, 30 



Satssm,Iv.),Si^ 



Diaw toaethw. 



Drive w^othBT, 

as 

DrlTe lowHrdli, 

DrJTsr, 35 
Dry. 4« 
DalT, 38, 30 
Dveli,S3 



Exhort, e> 
I SihortMIon,4I 

r J^ipsdbot, ba, 

Eipaad,41 

lI^p«lsiioe(E.Jl 

Gi[p«rt,*8 
li^li^ to 
ISiplalt, 38 
EipiHo, 98, 4U 
:£ii>ii«dto,«l 
EitlDgLJih, as 
Kitei«to,S»,4l> 



Elil'or, or. 88 
Kmbukoo. 16, I 



«■. 3,<i..Xl* 
4liQg,98,40 



ngu, ts G 

Hilton G 

nnaw, T 'G 

^ih, n, HI, G 

»,« IG 

■Tn,as G 

Fi.h,lB' '" 



Hud. BO 



Hy. IS 

Idlow, », SB 

FDoC-noldier, 10 



FoRDar. Sft 

Forthwith, sa 
FonK;, K, S3 



Sne ttom, bo, 



Fraoutntlr, U 

Frighten, S 

Fruit, 38 
Fruitful, <U,4T 
Fulfil, 33 
Fiill,20 



alum, «8 
aioomy, IB 



Oo within, IS 
aMt,M 
God, SI 

Gold, 4 
Ooo^ll 
Ooodanu, n 

DODdWllLUA 

OnwdEtther, i 
Grandnu, 37 
Great 14 



lndlcaU,tlB 






HUi (own). H 

Ha1d.S 

Hold tnlost 

Hold book, S8 



Huntinft 41 
Hurl Well, 4i 
Hurt, 4, 24, : 



87 



I^rgs, 14,31 



Uugher,': 
Laiijhtor, 



LokddowQ,37 
Lad forth, 44 



Kind offi«^ 88 



Lighi, ar, 31 

Ukewlaa, 4fi 

UngBT, 3S,3S 
Ut3e,l* 
UtOe, TOT7, 4T 
UTe,3S 

Loiul, U 

Long sgo.BS 
LoDg for, 13, to 
Long tbne, IbT 



3S, IdlincEB. ir, 46 U 






^\i^^Vjf!U^^ 



Lookltoonrfi, 


Nam-, 10. sa 


PtuUnot^iT 


PreTOTtlS 


Remain, 19 


a» 




Pairt^4aB 


Priart,afl 


Ihun.uJng.at 


!<»«., 99, 47 


NBiroEt.a8 


Pstienea, at 


PrfaoivM 




Lo«,li,M 


KoodLe, 19 


Pay, aa. 4S. 47 


FriHooar, 1 


ICemoT>.U 


Lore (r.), a, 2 


NE^-lBct, 43 


P»y Mtdution, 


Proceed, SS 


Banen, 10 


SS 




82 


Pwol^ni,8» 


Repkii; lan, 43 


Low, 34 


32. 49 ^' 




ProfltU 


RajS^lS 


I.OV, 10, j9b 


Nelthor.SJ 


^«t,4I 


Protnisa, 2(^48 


Re^41 


Lying, M 








Reply, an 




NoTor. IT 


PooJty, 48 


Prone, 44 


Report. a4,4S 


M8d.ST, Bl 


Hsw, IS 


F<iii«>^,40 


Propoaer. 8» 


RepulH,SS 


M>d.t».49B 


Mart. 89. 45 


People,? 






lbdi>e»,3S 


Night, by, 80 


Perc(i>a, 42a 


Provide, 44 


R^^is 


Maidtti, 1( 


No, noM, !S 


Peree!ye,9,42A 


Province, 8 


Raslal, 8». ia> 


Hike. 13 


Nobis, 24 


pEa■h»p^ 20 


Prevoka.4iB 


Re80urDei.«S 


M>fa< up, K 




PortHuTsS. 41 


Prow, sa 


Reatora, ». 4S 


M«i,»,ia, 


N^, ifl'.'sa, 4Ia 


Permii 89 


mt'S'°'87 


Restrain. 8a,M 


aumner, Hi, 2B 


Not oven. «S 


Pereuado. sa 


Punirii,T' 


Retake, 48 


■buy, 11 


N.rt jet, 18 


Pertain, 4aB 




Return (v.), a^ 


Hu^K 


Nothing, 48* 


Phy»ioian, 11 




31, 3»: 48 ^ 


IfuTli|ga,4S 


Nouti<li.4r 


Pitcher, ao 




gnsil 


K^f Ih. 




Pity.SJ 




W™™). SS 


NufflW, U 


PUee, (v.\ 10. 


Pursuit, 3« 


Rleh.18 


]lm\33 


NiU,lfl 


PliKS befiHS, 


KESaS?. 


uS^Joni^tT 


HaxKr; (of a 


Oath. 44 


42B ^ 




Eight, Id a 


Kn-rel. a 


Obey, 33, 4! 48, 


PlaOBOrar.ia 




Rip^41 


Hauloi*, 10 


Oblige, 42i 


Plain, a 




Biae^aa 




Obtain. 3(1 


PUb,S» 


H?w 


River, 11 


Ms^oKS, Id 


Oci»iaion. 38 


p^aa 


Roblxr, SI 


tl»,« 


OcCTipBlloa, 44 


Pte«aut,n 


R^m 


™»hlle,S6 


Of wbBt kind. 


PlBH.8a 






HOhUlt.18 


fraud, ISb 
Offer, 4aA 


piougii (v.). a 


Bags, Sfl 

RuikllS 


S^F 




Ransom (p.), 43 


RuD,S8 


S^" 


Old mail, 24 


fisrrr" 


SSiS 


S^" 


On, on to, 10 


Poet. 1 


B«lch,42H 


Rumour. 80 


i»r.3T 


Onai,44 


Point at, 80 


Bead, 16 


Run. 8 


Ulientilci, IS 


Onij, 47 




Reader. 84 


Bunilg.:i>.t.S3 


Ltlgrte,Sl 


Op/n. 41 


Potion, 47 


Rea«a,33,41 




lUx«diipii),l« 


Opportune^. 


PoueB,4aB 


Receive, U, SO, 


Run together. 


41, 4S 


3J 








Xo^to, 4T 


Oppose. 4I»,B 


s^m" °' 


Bedta, 4aB 


Bun up to, St 


ModMt,46,47 


Oppress, 42i 


Po.tpona, U 






SSSrS... 


oil'''!*''* 
Othirmso, 4aB 


Mi"- 


RaeollacL *6 






Mortal. 4a 


Ought, 32 


Pi»r.4i 


Hecovor, SS, 45 


1I«C«B 




Pray for, 27 


Redu«,4t 


Bailor, 1 


Hotlwr, la 




Prayen, 89 


Refer, 4S 


Sake, 2a 


MotlDfI,3li 






Keftcsh, 4iB 


Sally, 89 






Preeodiog, 41 


Refuge, 42b 


Bame,2T 


lI<m,SB 


Ovortake.36,S6 


Precept, 42b 


Refute, B8 


Suie,'a7 


llBnaiiBt, 88 




Predict, 


B(«IO", 11, 27 


Bay.V 


Much,]* 




Prefer, 80, lie. 




B»y 110,83 


Mnoh. loo, 4S 


Owa, -23 


14 


Scarcely, » 


Mud, 42a 


CH.2i 


Prepare, SS 




Scatter, 8S 


MulHtudu, 14 




Prewat, (a«.) 


Jala. 21, 46 


SdenctCsS 


My, 18 


Pnhu,3a 


17, a8,4fr 


s«™r4a. 




PirvioD, Si42i 


Pre«nlvlw,M, 


Relatl™.8i 


Scout, S« 


iruB«,U 


4D 




KelatiTe.sa 


Raa.lS 


NMrrow.a Fuenl IT 


P^i»ryi..»,« 




Second, 40 


J&wrum / 


Part, IT 


Pi««bai4.W 


\««»S,.* 



40 
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Winter qiur- 

tera, 28 
Wintered 
Wintry, 31 
WiBdom^lO 
Wide, 10 
Wish, 30 
With, 10 
Withdraw, 88 



Within, 10. 89 
Without* 10 
Witness, 24 
Wolf, 20 
Woman, 12, 

40 
Wondeifnl, 29 
Wont, be, 31 
Wool, 27 



Word, 41, 4T 
Work, 14 
World, 31 
Workman, 20 
Worship, 18 
Worthiness, 38 
Worthless, 46 
Worthy, 37 
I Wocdd that, 41 



Wonnd (v.X 9 

(n.), 14 
Wretched, 16 
Write, 4 
Write back, 42a 
Writer, 34 
Wrong, 43 

Year, 25 



Yesterday, 16 
Yet, 46 
Yield, 31, 42b 
Yoke, 32 
Young man, 18 
Your, 18 
Youth, 18, 86; 
43,47 



LATIN INDEX. 



Ab, abs or a, 10 
Abduco, 38 
Abeo, 31 
Aberro, 34 
Abjicio, 34 
Abscido, 34 
Abscondo, 34 
Absens, 34 
AbsolYO, 51 
Abetineo, 34 
Abstraho, 34 
Absiun, 34 
Ac,««eatque,51 
Accede, 38 
Accido, 42b 
Aecipio, 15, 30 
Accurro, 35 
Acer, 27, 38 
Acies, 40 
Actor, 85 
Acus, 19 
Acutus, 14 
Ad, 10 
Addo, 35 
Adduco, 85 
Adeo, 35 
Adjicio,-85 
Adjungo, 35 
AdjuYO, 35 
Adolescens, 36 
Adolesco, 42a 
Adorior, 35 
Adspicio, 88 
Advenio, 25 
Adveutus, 29 
Adversus, 83 
Aedes & Aedis, 

39 
Aedificium. 38 
Aedifico. 20 
Aegre, 24 
Aequo, 89 



Aeqnua^ 80 
Aestas, 29 
Aestus, 19 
Aetas, 10, 31 
Aetemus, 42a 
Affectio. 40 
Ager, 11 
Aggredior, 35 
Agmen, 14 
Agnosco, 38 
Ago, 11, 33 
AUenus, 40, 42a 
Aliquando, 45 
Aliquis, 4'^ 
Alitor, 42b 
AUus,26 
AUicio, 35 
Alloquor, 85 
Alo, 47 
Alter, 26 
Altitudo, 15 
Altus, 15 
Amator, 34 
Ambitus, 51 
Amens, 51 
Amicitia, 30 
Amitto, 11 
Amor, 26 
Ancora, 39 
Anixaa, 38 
Animal, 18 
Annus, 25 
Antepono, 42b 
Antrum, 25 
Aperio, 41 
Appello, [Hre), 

35,39 
Appello, {areX 

40 
Appeto, 36 
Aqua, 11 
All^ 26 



Arator, 34 
Arbitror, 34 
Arcus, 42a 
Arma, 11 
Armo, 12 ■ 
Aro, 2 
Arripio, 35 
Ars, 26 
Arx, 26 
As, 45 
Ascendo, 35 
Ajspido, 38 
Assentior, 42a 
Assequor, 85 
Adsum, 35 
Ater, 16 
Atrox, 20 
Attmho, 35 
Auctor, 39 
Auc.oritas, 39 
Audax, 19 
Audio, 5 
Auditor, 34 
Aufero, 34 
Aufugio, 35 
Augeo, 18 
Auium, 4 
Auxilium,32,38 
Avarus, 33, 37 
Aversus, 40 
Averto, 34 
Avidus, 48 
Avis, 16 
Ayus, 26 

Bellum 

Beneficium, 49 
Benevolentia, 

42a 
Benignus, 82 
Bibo, 28 
Bonitas, 47 



Bonus, 14 
Bos, 24 
Brevis, 19 
Brevitas, 19 

Cadaver, 18 
Gado, 10 
Cadus, 20 
Caecus, 22 
Caedes, 28 
Caedo, 4 
CalUdus, 48, 52 
Calor, 21 
Campus, 8 
Canis, 16 
Cano, 4 
Capax, 47 
Gaper, 26 
Capio, 13 
Captivus, 4 
Caput, 14, 52 
Career, 22 
Careo, 42b 
Carmen, 14 
Carpo. 11 
Carrua, 26 
Carus, 32 
Castigo, 22 
Gastrum, 11 
Casus, 31 
Causa, 12, 22, 33 
Caveo, 33 
Cavtus, 20 
Cedo, 31 
Celebro, 25 
Celer, 18 
Celeritas, 18 
Celo, 15, 47 
Censeo, 47 
Censor, 42b 
Centurio, 13 
Cemo, 9 



Certo, 1 

CertcLB, 40 

Cervus, 34 

Gibus, 28 

Giugo, 27 

Circiter, 44 

Circum, 10 

Circumdo^ 28 

CircuQ^ido, 49 

Circumspecto^ 
39 

Cinnimvenio^ 
45 

Cito, 18 

Civis, 15 

Civita8,15 

Glades, 47 

Clam, 25 

Clamo. 1 

Clamor, 13 

CIarua,24 

Classis, 16 

Claudo, 81 

Clemens, 36 

Coelum or Cae- 
lum, 4 

Coemo, 86 

Coeno, 44 

Coeo, 47 

Cogito, 42a 

Cognosoo^ 89 

Cogo. 36 

Cohors, 17 

Cohortatio. 41 

Cohortofr, 29 

GoUaudo, 

Colligo, 86, 88 

CoUis, 25 

Colloquium, 88 

Colo, 18 

Color, 86 

Goml»aro^86 



INDKX. 



41 



CtaonBodimi- 68 



1 89 
Oamiuitetlo^40 




Oampleo,SO 
OonqptexxMa 88 
ConsitiiBy 80 
Oancldo,4SB 
Oop cilimn , iSB 
OuiMMii'ro, 86 
Ooiido,88,46 
Oondnoo, 88 
Oonfero^SO 
Confldo, 16 
Oonfligo.89 
Oongredliar, 86 
Cop^ctio,42A 
Oo^)tixstdio^ 41 
Gopjozo, 86 
OoDor, 8S 
OooaoendcK 86 
OonMrib(H86 
OomMqaor, 86 
Oonoero, 88 
CbDiido,38 
Oomdltum, 88 
OoiMirto^88 
Oonspeotns, 88 
Conqxlolo, 16 
OoMploor, 45 
Consdtuo, 88 
Conaaetado^ 88 
Oofnsi]low83 
GontendOy 80 
Oontiguiii) 48 
CoDtineo, 89 
Contiiigo, 88 
C(mtinao,88 
Oontnho,88 
ConTenio,86 
ConTentos, 29 
Coaverto, 29 
OoiiTiTa,36 
Ckmroco, 86 
C(>pia,39 
C!or, 16 
Cozam, 63 
Coma, 19 
Conma^ 42a 
Corpus^ 
Ck>rrigo, 86 
CknrrampOy 86 
Gnu, 16 
Creator, 84 
Credo, 9, 88 . 
Credtuus»48 
Creo, 89 
Cresco, 88 
Crodelis, 24 
Crodelitaa, 40 



0^111,14 

Coipo^ia 

Cattor, 84 
Cam, 10 
Conctofl, 88 
Capidita8,88 
Capio,13,S0 
Cor, 80, 87 
Cork, 81 
Corro, 8 
Castot,10 

Danmo, 8S, 61 
De,10 

Deboo, 88, 82 
Deoedo^Sr 
Deoemo, 89 
Decet, 30 
Deddo, 89 
Dedpio, 87 
Deoonu, 30 
Deoretam, 42a 
Dedeo«t» 86 
Deditio, 41 
Dedo, 88 
Deduce, 87, 89 
Defectio, 41 
Defendo, 80, 88 
Delude, 89 
Dejioio, 28, 46 
Delecto, 2 
Delectus, 88 
Deleo, 21 
Deligo, 83 
Demum, 42a 
Denaus, 16 
Denuntio, 60 
Depello^ 44 
Depono, 42b 
Derideo, 87 
Deripio. 87 
Deseendo, 87 
Descrlba 87 
Descriptlo, 42b 
Desero, 87 
Desilio, 88 
Deeino, 38, 41 
Desifdo, 37 
Despero, 37 
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Destruo, 87 
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Detraho, 47 
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Deus, 81 
Dexter, 19 
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Dies, 19 
Differo, 88 
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DiUgens, 18 
Diligentia, 88 
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Dimotior, 49 
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Dinio,S8 
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Discurre, 88 
Disjicio, 38 
Dispar, 47 
Dii^>no, 38 
Dissero, 38 
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Diu,24 
Diutius, 40 
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Divide, 42a 
Divitiae,80 
Do,8 
Doctor, 21 
Doctrina, 42a 
Doctus, 14 
Doleo, 42b 
Dominus, 8 
Domus, 34 
Donee, 38 
Done, 28 
Donum, 6 
Dormie, 21 
Dubite, 38 
Dubius, 24 
Duco, 4 
Ductor, 34 
Dulcis, 20 
Dum, 83 
Duro, 63 
Dunis, 30 
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Edax, 47 
Edico, 39 
Edisco, 39 
Ede, 28 
£de, 39 

EdOco (ere), 89 
Ed\ico(are), 50 
Effero, 46 
Efficio, 39 
Effodio, 50 
Effugio, 42b 
Egredier, 39 
Iljicio, 42b 
Emitto, 39 
Emo, 8 
Enitor, 39 
Eo, V. 31 
Epistola, 2 
Eques, 10 
Equitatus, 19 
Equus, 2 
Bripio, 43 
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Error, 88 
Erumpo, 89 
Escondo, 42a 
Etiam, 39 
Ktsi, 46 
Evado, 89 
E^enio, 39 
Eventus, 88 
Evorto, 42a 
Evoco, 89 
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Excedo, 39 
Excido, 63 
Exciuio, 89 
Excite, 7 
Excurro, 28 
Exeo, 33 
Exerct* o, 63 
Exeroitua, 19 
Exigo, 41 
Exiguus, 38 
Bximo, 42a 
Existimo, 39 
Exitus, 42b 
Expedio, 39 
Expello, 89 
Expendo, 41 
Explico, 40 
Explorator, 86 
Expono, 38 
Exprimo, 89 
Expugno, 15 
Exquiro, 29 
Exspecto, 38 
Extzlco^40 

Fad]is,19 
Facinus, 33 
Facie, 18 
Factum, 37 
Facultas, 33 
Fallax, 47 
Fallo, 24 
False, 51 
Fama, 24 
Fatigo, 15 
Favee, 33 
Felix, 17 
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Fera, 30 
Fere, 81 
Ferox, 25 
Ferrum, 28 
Fessus, 83 
Fidelia 25 
FUia, 5 
Filiu8,5 
Finio, 21 
Fiuis, 16 
Fio, 31 
Flee, 20 
Flea, 11 
Fluctus, 24 
Flumen, 14 
Flue, 25 
Fodio, 18 
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Fortitudo^ 18 
FortuiUL85 
Foiwa, 18 
Prater, 18 
Frigus,14 
Fructus, 38 
Frumentum, 9 
Fruor, 42b 
Fnistra, 45 
Fuga,ll 
Fugio, 13 
Fuffo, 28 
Fulgeo, 42a 
Fiilifor, 36 
Fungor, 33 
Euro, 36 
Furor, 36, 41 

Gaudlum, 31 
Oenero. 50 
Genua. 35 
Gere, 7 
Gladia8,5 
Gloria, 7 
Glerior, 40 
Gnavua, 14 
Gradu8,42A 
GrandJs, 41 
Gratia, 43 
Gratulor, 47 
Gratua, 27 
Gravis, 16 
Grex, 9 
Gub^o, 47 

Habeo^ 3 
Habito, 38 
Haedua, 26 
Haereo, 89 
Haod. 42b 
Haurio, 28 
Heri,16 
Hibemus, 28,81 
Hiema, 8 
Hodie^ 16 
Homo, 13 
Honestua, 42b 
Honor, 20 
Hora, 38 
Horresoo. 60 
Hortor, 29 
HoBtilia, 82 
Hoatia, 15 
,Humili8,40 

Ictua, 38 
Idem, 27 
Idoneus, 32 
Igitur,42B 
Ignarua, 48 
Ignavia, 17 
Ignavua, 14 
Ignis, 28 
Ignore, 37 
Ignesco, 38 
Ignetus, 42b 
lUuc,40 
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ImmortaUs, 40 
Impedimen- 

tum, S6 
ImpedJo, 18 
Impello, 40 
ImpendeOy 44 
Imperator, 12 
Imperiam. 40 
Impero, 39 
Impetus, 19 
Impleo, 20 
Implico, 40 
Impono, 88 
Importo. 47 
Improbaa, 15 
ImproTisufl, 88 
Impolenfl, 45 
In. 10 

Incendium, 27 
Incendo. 18 
Inddo, 40 
lucipio, 40 
Incola, 5 
Incommodtus, 

42a 
Inde, 40 
IndioOy 42b 
Induco, 40 
Ineo, 33 
InfeUx. 18 
Infero, 88. 40 
Ingens, 17 
Inimicitia, 42b 
loiquuB, 45 
Initium, 33 
lujicio, 40 
InjOrfa, 43 
Injustus, 88 
Inuitor, 40 
Iiinocentia, 40 
Insanio, 42b 
Insanus, 27 
Insequor, 89 
Insisto, 40 
Inspicio, 40 
Instituo, 41 
iDstruo, 40 
Insula. 2 
Insum, 40 
Insumo, 41 
Inteflrer, 45 
lutelliffo, 83 
latendo, 40 
Inter. 17 
Iiitercedo. 41 
Intercipio, 45 
Intercludo. 41 
Intcrdico, 41 
Interdum, 18 
luterea, 45 
Intereo, 41 
Interficio. 20 
Interim. 35, 45 
Interimo. 41 
Interpono. 41 
Intersum, 41 
Intra, 10 



Infeo. 39 
Introeo.49 
InutiliB. 47 
Invado, 34 
luveho, 40 
Invenio. 40 
Invideo, 32 
Involo, 40 
Ira. 30 

Iraeundns, 47 
Irasoor. 49 
Iratua. 38 
Irrideo. 40 
IrrumpOy 47 
Ita, 40 
Item, 45 
Iter, 16 
Iternm, 44 

Jaceo, 38 
Jado, 13 
Jactut a, 43 
Jam. 16 
Jamdudmn. 35 
Jubeo, 38 
Jucondus. 82 
Judex, 25 
Judicium. 33 
Judico, 34 
Jugum, 32 
Jumentiim. 40 
Jungo. 39 
Jus, 25 
Juegunmdum, 

44 
Justitia. 38 
Juveni8, 18 
Juventns. 47 



Labor. 27 
Laboro. 28 
Lac. 88 
Lacrima, 32 
Laedo. 4^ 24 
Laetns, 15 
Laevns. 39 
Lana, 27 
Lapis, 10 
Latitude, 15 
Latro, 81 
L&tus, 15 
L&tus, 34 
Laudo, 2 
Laus, 12 
Legatio, 41 
Legatus. 5, 84 
Legio, 13 
Lego. 16 
Lenio. 21 
Leyis, 40 
Lex, 9 
libens. 40 
I.Iber, 3, 27 
Liber, 8 
Liberalifl, 42b 
Liberi, 3 
libero, 16 



rLibet.39 

Libido, 44 
licet, 36 
limus, 42a 
Lingua, 53 
Linter, 19 
litera, 38 
Litus, 34 

I Loco, 24 

iLocus. 24 
Longos, 16 
Loqoax, 
Loquor. 29 
Lucidus, 48 
Lucrum, 44 
Ludo, 22 
Lumen, 38 
Lima, 27 
Luo. 45 
Lupus, 20 
Lutum, 39 
Lux, 27 

Maestns or 
Moestus, 15 
Magis,38 
Magister. 8 
Magnitude, 14 
Magnopere, 17 
Magnus, 14 
M&Ius, 14 
Mando. 89 
Maneo. 25 
Manus, 19, 38 
Mare, 15 
Mater, 12 
Materia, 19 
Materies, 19 
Maturus. 41 
Medeor, 32 
Medicus, 21 
Meditor. 49 
Membrum. 88 
Memini, 85 
Memoria, 84 
Mendax, 22 
Mens, 27 
MensLS, 25 
Mentior, 42b 
Mercator, 18 
Mereo. 22 
Merx, 45 
Metuo, 10 
Metus, 31 
Meus, 18 
Miles, 10 
Miror. 29 
Minis, 29 
Miser, 16 
Misereo. 51 
Misereor, 33 
Miseror, 49 
Mitto, 10 
Modestus 45, 
Modus, 29 
Moenia, 38 
Mollio,21 



Moneo, 5 
Monitio, 41 
Mons, 17 
Mora, 41 
Morbus, 31 
Morior, 29 
Moror, 41 
Mortalis. 40 
Mortuus. 27 
Mos, 22 
Motus, 38 
Moveo, 26 
Mox, 36 
MnUer, 12 
Multitude, 14 
Multus,14 
Mimdus, 31 
Munio, 8, 33 
Murus, 8 
Mutatio,41 
Muto, 22 

Narro, 24 
Naso(nr, 31 
Natura, 42a 
Natus, 86 
Naufragium,43 
Nauta, 1 
Navis, 15 
Necesse, 45 
Neoo, 34 
Negligo,4S 
Nego, 33 
Negotium, 81 
Nemo, 39 
Nemus, 32 
Nepoe, 27, 
Nesdo, 34 
Neuter, 33 
Niger, 16 
Nihil, 42a 
Nimis, 31 
Nimius, 45 
Nobili8,24 
Noceo, 82 
Nomen, 14 
Non, 16 
Nondum, 18 
Nonnullus, 48 
Nonnunquam, 

18 
Noster, 18 
Novus. 15 
Noxius, 32 
Nubo, 82 
Nudo, 89 
Nullus,26 
Num. 87 
Numero, 8 
Numerus, 14 
Nummus, 54 
Nunc, 16 
Nimquam, 17 
NunUo. 9 
Nuntius, 2 
Nuper«26 
Nax,16 



Obedia^4U 
Obeo, 42b 
Obiicio, 4Sa 
Oblirisoor, 4S4 
Obloquor, 42b 
Obecums, 40 
Obeocro,39 
Obeequor, 42b 
Observo, 42b 
Ob9e8,10 
Obsidio, 46 
Obsisto. 42b 
Obstruo^ 42b 
Obsum, 42b 
Obtineo,43 
Obting«, 42a 
Obvenio. 42b 
Obviam, 48 
Occaaio, 38 
0cca8us,88 
Occido, 9 
Occurso, 33 
Oculus, 9 
Odi.26 
Offendo, 42b 
Offero, 42a 
Offidum, 33» 89 
Omnino, 87 
Omnia, 16 
Onus, 14 
Opera, 39 
Oportet,36 
Oppidum, 8 
Opprimo, 42a 
Oppugno^ 15 
Op%43 
Opto, 27 
Opus, 14 
Ora,35 
Oratio, 24 
Orator. 34 
Ordo, 13 
Orior, 29 
Omo, 42b 
Oro,41 
08,16 

Ostendo, 4Sa 
Ovum, 88 

Pace, 88 
Paene, 40 
Pallor, 36 
Palus, 32 
Panis. 28 
Par, 45 
Paroo, 82, 46 
Parens, 17 
Pareo, 82 
F&rio, 52 
Pare. 83 
Pars, 17 
Parvus, 14 
Passim, 88 
Pastor, 28 
Pater, 12 
Patiur, 29 
Patmu%48 
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Propero, 40 
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English Authors to be turned into French ; Notes indicating the Differences in 
Style between the two Languages. Idioms, Mercantile Terms, Correspondence, 
etc. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Merlefs French Synonymes^ explained in Alphabetical 

Order. Copious Examples. 12mo. 28. 6d. 

Merlefs Aperqu de la Litterature Frangaise, 12mo, 2s. 6d, 
Merlefs Stories from French Writers; in French and 

English Interlinear (from Merlet*8" Traducteur"). Second Edition. 12mo. Ss. 



ITALIAN. 
Smithes First Italian Course; being a Practical and Easy 

Method of Learning the Elements of the Italian Language. Edited from tht 
German of Filippi, after the method of Dr. Ahn. 12mo. 38. 6d. cloth. 



INTEBLINEAB TRANSLATIONS. 
Lockers System of Classical Instruction. Interlinear 

TsANSLATioNs. Is. 6d. each. 
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Latin, 
Phaedrus's Fables of .£sop. 
Virgil's JSneid. Book I. 
Caesar's Invasion of Britain. 

Oreek. 
Homer's niad. BookL 
Herodotus's Historiea,, Selections. 



Sismondi; the Battles of Cnatj and 
Poictiers. 

AhOf to accompany the Latin and Oridi 
Seriet. 
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« 

HISTORY, nrTHOLOGT, ANTiaUITIES, Etc. 
Ancient Rome. By T. H. Dyer. Reprinted from the 

** Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography." 'With a Map of Andfmt Rome, 
and 50 Ulnstratioiui. Large 8to. 78. 6d. doth. 

An Ancient History^ from ike Earliest Records to the 

Fall nf the Western Empire of Borne, hi one oontinnons narratiTe. By PHILIP 
SMITH, B.A., one of the principal contribntora to Dr. Smith*8 CUusical 
Dictionaries. BlastnUted by Maps and Flans. Ck>mplete in 3 vols. Byo., £2 28., 
cloth lettered. 

*«« The above is the first Division of the " History Oi the World, from the Earliest 
Records to the Present Time." In three divisionfl^ each forming a complete and 
Independent Work. 

Akciknt Histoet, from the Creation of the World to the Fall of the 
Western Em]dre. 3 vols. 

HiSTOBT OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
MODEEM HiSTOBT. 

Smithes Smaller History of England. With lUustraOons, 

Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Schmitz's History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the 

Death of CoxMODUs, AJ). 192. Ninth Edition. 100 Engravings. I2mo. 78. 6d. 

Smith's Smaller History of Rome. With 79 Hhstratiovis. 

Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. doth. 

SmitKs History of Greece, from the Earliest Times to the 

Roman Conquest. New Edition. 100 Engravings. Large 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Smith's Smaller History of Greece. With Illustrations. 

Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. doth. 

Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. By 

rarions Writers. Second Edition. With Blnstratious. Ivd.Svo. £2 Si. 

SmitKs Smaller Dictionary of Greek and RomUn Antiqui- 

ties. Abridged flrom the larger Dictionary. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 

Mythology. By varions Writers. With IllQstnitions. 8vol8.8vo. £515a.6d. 

Smith* s Classical Dictionary of Biography^ Mythology^ and 

Geography. Fifth Edition. 750 Dlnstrations. 8to. 18s. doth. 

Smith's Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biography, My^ 

thology, and Geography. 200 Engravings on Wood. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SmitKs Smaller Classical Mythology, for the Use of Schools. 

With extracts from the Poets in English, and Questions npom the Work. Fcap. 
8vo. 3s. tkl. 

SmitKs Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. By 

yariovLBWriten, Clnstrated with Woodcuts. TwoVolnmeBSvo. £4dofh. 

Merman's Numismatic Manual^ or Guxde to the Collection 

Mod study o/Oreek, Roman, aadlEns^'^ CoVia. I&kkj Ya«ev<^n«ft«%^. CVVi. 
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POETBT FOE SCHOOLS. 

The Poefs Hour. Poetry selected and arranged for 

Ghfldren. By Francis Habtim, Snperintendent of the BedAnrd C<^ese ScbooL 
Fcap. 8yo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

Spring Time with the Poets. Poetry selected and arranged 

by Framcks Mabtin, Snperintendent of the Bedford Ck>llege School. Fcap. 8to. 
4a. 6d. cloth. 

FUSE MATHEMATIOS. 
De Morgan^ s Elements of Arithmetic. 

Eighteenth Thousand, fioyal ISmo. 5i. cloth. 

Ellenberger's Course of Arithmetic, as taught in the PeS" 

talozzian School, Worksop. Post Bro. *58. cloth. 

Reiner's Lessons on Form; An introduction to Geo- 
metry , as giren in a Pestalozcian School, Cheam, Surrey > 13mo. 3b. 6d. 

Reiner^ s Lessons on Nurnber^ as given in a Pestahzzian 

School, Cheam, Surrey. Hester's Mannal, Ss. 

Table of Logarithms Common and Trigonometrical to 

Five Places. Under the SupeHntendmu of (ht JSodeip for the I>iff\num of Uuful 
Knowledge, Fcap.8vo. lB.6d. 

Four Figure Logarithms and Anti^Logarithms on a Card. 

Is. 

Barloiv's Table of Squares, Cubes^ Square Roots, Cube 

Boots, and Reciprocals of all Integer Nnmbers, up to 10,000. Boyal ISmo. 88. 



i»:«:>ii 



ICATHEICATICS. 

Potter's Treatise on Mechanics^ for Junior University 

students. By Richard Fottxe, MJL., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
University College, London. Fourth Edition. Svo. 8b. 6d. 

Potter's Treatise on Optics. Part I. All the requisite 

Propositions carried to First Approximations, with the cooBtmction of Optical 
Instruments, for Junior Uniyersity Students. Second Edition. 8yo. 9b. 6d. 

Potter's Treatise on Optics. Part II. The Higher Pro- 

positions, with their application to the more perfect fonuB of InstnunentB. 8to. 
12s. 6d. 

Potter's Physical Optics; or, the Nature and Properties of 

Light. A DescriptiTe and Experimental T^reatiBe. 100 niustraUonB. 8to. 6b. 6d. 

NewtKs Elements of Mechanics, including Hydrostatics, 

with numerous Examples. By Saxttsl Nxwth, M. A., Fellow of Uniyersity Col- 
lege, London. Fourth Edition. Reyised and ErOarged. Small 8yo. 8s. 6d. doth. 

NewtVs First Booh of Natural Philosophy; or, an Intro^ 

duction to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, HydrostatiCB, and Optics, with numer- 
ous Examples. E^lhth Thousand, greatly improyed, and with large additioiiB. 
Small 8yo. 3s. 6d. doth. 

Newth's Mathematical Examples. A graduated series of 

Elementary Examples, in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigonometry, and 
Mechanics. Crown 8yo. With Answers. 8s. 6d. doth. 
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Sold also in separate Parts, without Answers .*— 
. 6d. 1 Trits^Qfrnfttrf viAl 

Algebra, 28. 6d. \ VAduKnica,^.^. 



Arithmetic Ss. 6d. 1 TTits^Ofmbti^ v&^'VAv:Ba^SOEaBla^^*)^.^A. 
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NATUBAL PHILOSOPHY, CHEMISTRY, Etc. 
Lardnei^s Museum of Science and Art, Complete in 12 

Single Volmnes, 18s., ornamental boards ; or 6 Double Ones, handsomely bound 
in cloth, %rith gold ornaments and red edges, £1 Is. 

*«* AUOf handsomely TuHf-bound moroccOf 6 volumest £1 lis. 6d. 

Contents :— The Planets ; are they inhabited Worlds? Weather Prognostics. Po- 
pular Fallacies in Questions of Physical Sdence. Latitudes and Longitudes. Lunar 
Influences. Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars. Railway Accidents. Light Com- 
mon Things. — Air. Locomotion in the United States. Cometary Influences. Common 
Things.— Water. The Potter's Art. Common Things. —Fire. Locomotion and Trans- 
port^ their Influence and Progress. The Moon. Common Things.— The Earth. The 
Electric Telegraph. Terrestrial Heat. The Sun. Earthquakes and Volcanoes. Baro- 
meter, Safety Lamp, and Whitworth's Micrometric Apparatus. Steam. The Steam 
Engine. The Eye. The Atnuosphere. Time. Common Things.^ Pumps. Common 
Things.— Spectacles— The Kaleidoscope. Clocks and Watches. Microscopic Drawing 
and Engraving. The Locomotive. Thermometer. New Planets.— Leverrier and Adams's 
Planet. Magnitude and Minuteness. Common Things.— The Almanack. Optical 
Images. How to Observe the Heavens. Common Things.— The Looking Glass. SteUar 
Universe. The Tides. Colour. Common Things.— Man. Magnifyhig Glasses. In- 
stinct and Intelligence. The Solar Microscope. The Camera Lucida. The Magic 
Lantern. The Camera Obscura. The Microscope. The White Ants ; their Manners 
and Habits. The Surface of the Earth, or First Notions of Geography. Science and 
Poetry. The Bee. Steam Navigation. Electro-Motive Power. Thunder, Lightning, 
and the Aurora Borealis. The Printing-Press. The Crust of the Earth. Comets. 
The Stereoscope. The Pre-Adamite Earth. Eclipses. Sound. 

Lardner's Animal Physics^ or, the Body and its Functions 

familiarly Ezplahied. 520 niustrations. Uniform with the *' Museum of Science 
and Art." 2 vols., small 8vo. each 3s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Dr. Lardner^s Popular Series of Papers from the 

** Museum of Science Jmd Art," arranged according to subjects. 



How to observe the Heavens — The New 
Planets — Leverrierand Adams's Planet 
Astronomical Instruments, 6d. 

Steam and Steam Engine. 6d. 

Time, its Measure and Reckoning Ex- 
plained. 6d. 

The Microscope. 6d. 

Clocks and Watches — Electromotive 
Power. 6d. 

The Electric Telegraph (Treble Nomber). 
Is. 6d. 

The Almanack Explained. 6d. 

The Planets; are they Inhabited Worlds? 
6d. 

The Potter's Art. 6d. 

First Notions of Geology (Double Num- 
ber.) Is. 

Comets and Cometary Influences. 6d. 

Microscopic Drawing and Engraving. 6d. 

The Pre-Adamite Earth. (Double Num- 
ber.) Is. 

Earth, Air, Fire and Water. 6d. 

TVie Locomotive; Ball way Accidents. 6d. 
The Eye, Magaifying Glasses, Spectacles 

and KHleidoacope. 6d. 



Sun, Moon, Latitudes and Longitudes, 
and Tides. 6d. 

Thermometer, Barometer, Safety Lamp, 
Whitworth's Apparatus, Pumps, Print- 
ing Press. 6d. 

Locomotion and Transport. — ^Locomotion 
in the United States, 6d. 

Terrestrial Heat and Meteoric Stones. 
6d. 

Optical Images, Looking-Glassea, Stereo- 
scope. 6d. 

Magnitude and Minuteness, Science and 
Poetry, Popuiar Fallacies, Lunar Influ- 
ences, Weather Prognostics. 6d. 

Thunder and Lightning, Aurora Borealis, 
Eclipses, Atmosphere, Sound. 6d. 

Light, Colour, Solar Microscope, <}amera 
Lucida, Camera Obscnra, Magic Lan- 
tern. 6d. • 

Steam Navigation. 6d. 

The Surface of the Earth ; or First No- 
tions of Greography. 6d. 

Man: The Bee and White Ants: WIUi 
lu«t\\yct and Intelligence. (Treble 
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Lardner's Hand- Book of Natural Philosophy, 

1J34 Cuts. Complete in 4 vols. 20s., or separately 

Mechanics, 5s. Electricity, Magnetism, and Aoonstics. 

Hydrostatics, Pneumatics and Heat. 58, Edited by Professor Foster, 58. 

Optics. 5s. 

Lardner and DunhirCs Hand-Booh of Astronomy. 

Third Edition. Revised and completed to the present time. 35 Plates and 100 
Illustrations on Wood. Complete in 1 vol., small 8vo., 7r. 6d. 

Lardner'' s Natural Philosophy for Schools. 

328 Illustrations. Third Edition. 1 vol., large Timo., 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Lardner^s Animal Physiology for Schools (chiefly taken 

from the** Animal Physics")* 190 IllustrationB. 12mo. 36. 6d. cloth. 

The Electric Telegraph. By Dr. Lardner and E. B. Bright. 

New Edition, Bevised and Be-written by £. B. Bsioht, F.R.A.S., Secretary of 
the British and Irish Maenietic Telegraph Company. Containing Chapters on the 
Atlantic Telegraph and the Telegraph to India, with descriptions of the Cables 
and the apparatus employed in Laying, Testing, and Working them ; also, of 
the means adopted in raising the Atlantic Cable of 1865. Many Illustrations. 
Small 8vo. 

Glossary of Scientific Terms for General Use. By Alexander 

Henrt, M.D. Small 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Lardner^s Popular Geology. [From ^^ The Museum of 

Science and Art.") 201 Illustrations. 28. 6d. 

Lardner*s Common Things Explained. Containing : 

Air— Earth— Fire— Water— Tune— The Almanack— Clocks and Watches— Spec- 
tacles — Colour — Kaleidoscope— Pumps — ^Man— The Eye — The Printing Press — 
The Potter's Art — ^Locomotion and Transport — The Surface of the Earth, or First 
Notions of Geography. (From '*The Museum of Science and Art.'*) With 233 
Illustrations. Complete, 5s., cloth lettered. 

*«* Sold also in Ttoo Series, 2s. 6d. \sach. 

Lardner^s Popular Physics. (From " The Museum 

of Science and Art.") With 85 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Lardner' s Popular Astronomy. (From *' The Museum 

of Science and Art.") 182 Illustrations. Complete, 4s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
*«* Sold also in Two Series, 2s. 6d. and 2s. each, 

Lardner on the Microscope. {From " The Museum of 

Science and Art.") 1 vol. 147 Engravings. 2s. 

Lardner on the Bee and White Ants; their Manners 

and Habits; with Illnstrations of Animal Instinct and Intelligence. (From ** The 
Museum of Science and Art.") I vol. 135 XUustrationa. 2s., cloth lettered. 

Lardner on Steam and its Uses; including ike Steam 

Engine and Locomotive, and Steam Navigation. (From '* The Musetuii of Science 
and Art.") 1 vol., with 89 Illnstrations. 28. 

Lardner on the Electric Telegraph. 

100 must. (From *'The Museum of Science and Art.") 12mo., 3s.. cloth l«tto.t«^ 

Liebi^'s Natural Laws of HmbarsAr^* %i5o* \^^*^^* 
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lAehi^s Letters on Modem Agriculture. Small 8vo. 6s. 
Liebig^s Familiar Letters on Chemistry. Fourth Edit.yls. 6d. 
Modem Chemistry, Experimental and Theoretic (An 

Introduction to), embodying Twelve Lectures delivered in the Boyal Coll^ of 
Chemistry, London. By A. W. Hoficnaan, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in the lU^al School of Mines. With many Illnstrstions. Small 8to. 48. 6d. 

A Guide to the Stars for every Night in the Tear. In 

Eight Planispheres. "VHth an Introdnction. 8to. 6s.tCloth. 



LOGIC. 
De Morgan^s Formal Logic ; or, the Calculus of Inference^ 

Necessary and Probable. 8to. 68. 6d. 

De Morgan's Syllabus of a proposed System of Logic. 

8yo. Is* 

NdPs Art of Reasoning; a Popular Exposition of the 

Principles of Logic, Indnctiye and DeductiTe; wifli an Introductory Outline of 
the mstory of Logic, and an Appendix on recent Logical Developments, with 
Notes. Crown 8to. 48. 6d.. cloth. 



DRAWING. 

Lineal Drawing Copies for the earliest Instruction. Com-- 

prisbig upwards of 800 subjects on S4 sheets, mounted on 12 pieces of thick paste- 
board, in a Portfolio. By the Author of ** Drawing for Young Cldldren." 5s. 6d. 

Ea»y Drawing Copies for Elementary Instruction. Simple 

Ontlinea without Perspective. 67 aat^eets, in a Portfolio. By the Author of 
*< Drawhig for Young Children." 6s. 6d. Sold alio in Two 8eU, each 3t,ed. 

Tbe ooples are suffldently large and bold to be drawn Itom by forty or fifty children 

at the same tbne. 



SINGING. 
The Singing Master. 

Sixth Edition. 8vo. 68.,cloth lettered. 

Sold alto In Ftoe Partt, any <tf Mthich may he hadteparatelf. 

L — Firsi Lessons in Singing and the Notation of Music. 

8to. Is. 

//. — Rudiments of the Science of Harmony or Thorough 

Baas. 8vo. Is. 

III.— The First Class Tune Book. Thirty Single and 

Pleasbig Airs, with suitable words for young children. 8yo. is. 

IV. — The Second Class Tune Booh Vocal Music for 

jofoOi of diflSerent ages, and arranged (with suitable words) as two or three-part 
harmonies. 8yo. lB.6d. 

PI — 2Tie Hymn Tune Book* Seventtf popiiZor jSymn and 

Pmba nines, arranged with a 'vtew ot {adtt!kaJi&&«i&A y^cnm^I CSt!^fi»Rx\uBrDL> i 
iVtOiiiqgrinpartB. 8to. lB.«d. N 

raumD bt imamBBaa, lak m» «*• 



